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Let Us GIVE You a Gun or Any Sporting Equipment 


N THE southeast corner of this page is a coupon which 


you have seen a dozen times. 


But you have never mailed 


it back to us, probably because you believed it would be 
difficult to secure the subscriptions needed to earn a free 
sun. But scores of letters like these prove how easy it is. 





James P. Burnett, Towanda, Pa., 
Winner of a 


Model 12 Winchester Pump Shotgun 





“It required about three weeks 
for me to get my 30 subscriptions 
for OUTDOOR LIFE. I got these 
from my friends who are interested 
in hunting and fishing. I enjoyed 
this work and got a_ wonderful 
premium.” 

Yours truly, 
Clarence Shockey, Apollo, Pa. 











‘*T Enjoyed This Work’”’ 

HE LONG list of loyal friends of 

OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION, who 
have earned sporting equipment pre- 
miums, includes lawyers, doctors and 
successful business men. The general 
manager of one of the largest firms in 
Michigan, outside of Detroit, secured 
fifty subscriptions and, having all the 
equipment he needed, he took a cash 
commission. There is no finer type of 
man than the average sportsman—no 
more enjoyable work than meeting ang- 
lers and hunters whose personal hobby 
is the same as yours. Any outdoorsman 
will gladly give you a list of his personal 
friends who are fishing and hunting en- 
thusiasts and in that way youcan build an 
endless chain of prospects who, you know 
in advance, will enjoy our magazine. 

If you believe that OUTDOOR LIFE AND 
RECREATION is worth $2.50 of any sports- 
man’s money, if you believe that our 
unique Conservation Department and 
vigorous efforts toward more hunting 
and fishing deserve your support and 
that of any outdoorsman you may meet 

then just select your premium from 
the adjoining list or from our advertising 
columns and send in the coupon. A little 
seay andenjoyable work will win your gun. 





“In regard to the sale of sub- 
scriptions, | must say I| found it 
very easy and took very little extra 
time—in fact, OUTDOOR LIFE 
sold itself. My advice to pros- 
pective subscription salesmen is to 
make a list of all their sportsmen 
friends, show them a copy of 
OUTDOOR LIFE and they will 
be surprised how easy the sub- 
scriptions pour in. I don't feel as 
though I had earned the splendid 
gun and extra money I have re- 
ceived—it was more like finding it.” 

Yours very truly, 
James P. Burnett, Towanda, Pa. 











‘‘More Like Finding It’’ 


IM BURNETT'S first order reached 

us October fourth and sixteen days 
later he had his Model 12 Winchester 
hotgun, fifty-one dollars’ worth of gun, 
and a tlock cf cash commissions, besides, 
on extra subscriptions he had taken be- 
fore he could put on the brakes—a total 
of forty-five subscriptions received in 
lo day 

If Jim thinks that the winning of his 
new pump gun was “more like finding 
it,’ he hasn't heard half of it yet. The 
subscription list he sent it can hardly 
help paying him annual dividends as 
long as he keeps his health. With prac- 
tically no effort he can “pick up” his 
renewal subscriptions year after year, 
earning another shotgun, revolver or a 
$50 check as regularly as October rolls 
around 





Clarence Shockey, Apollo, Pa., 
Winner of a 
.38 Colt’s Army Special Revolver 


To earn a gun, fishing tackle or anything 
advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECRE- 
ATION, without paying a cent, requires only 
a little effort on your part to interest your 
sportsmen friends and neighbors in our mag- 
azine. 

The regular subscription price of OUTDOOR 
LIFE AND RECREATION is $2.50 per year 
and we will apply toward your premium one- 
half the amount you secure and send us for 
each subscription. Select whatever premium 
you want and divide its cost by $1.25. The 
result will be the number of yearly subscrip- 
tions needed to earn that article. To secure 
any premium you must send us at least three 
subscriptions, one of which may be your own. 

Below is a list of guns, showing the small 
number of subscriptions required to earn each 
one. If you would rather have a cash com- 
mission than a premium, just write ‘“‘commis- 
sions” on the coupon below and we’ll send you 
a special offer which is probably more liberal 
than you expect. 

Pistols and Revolvers 


F New Subscriptions 
FOR A— at $2.50 ne 
-22 Colt Target Automatic 








-.25 Colt Automatic 2 
.382 Colt Automatic.... 14 
-45 Colt Automatic.... aie m0 
ONE OCW ROE WRG wii cs seis scaskescvcncesacaccosce 25 
Colt Single Action, .32-20, .38-40, .45...... 25 
.22 Colt Double Action............. . ae 
.388 Colt Double Action, Army “Spe cial, 

rE! | i PE iy RESET ERS tee Se) PRUs Na 22 
.22 Stevens Single Shot, No. 10................ 1 | 

Rifles 

FOR A— 
.250-3000 Savage Bolt, Model 20................ 38 
.250-3000 Savage Lever, Model 1899-G.... 34 
.22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle... 17 
.22 Savage “Sporter,” Model 23-A............ 13 
.25-20 Savage “Sporter,” Model 23-B........ 16 
.32-20 Savage ‘“‘Sporter,’” Model 23-C.... 16 
.32 Savage Repeater, slide action, Model 2 25 15 
.22 Stevens 70 Visible Loading Re nauben 10 
-22 Stevens 27 Favorite............ 7 
ce stevens 12 Markaeman.............-.-..cccccceoss 6 
.22 Stevens 26 Crack Shot — 4 
.22 Stevens 14% Little Scout........ 3 
Winchester Takedown, Model 95................ 41 
.30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .32 Special...... 31 
-22 Winchester Repeater, Model 90.......... 16 
.22 Winchester Repeater, Model 06............ 14 
.22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS Sapa ee ae ee 
see BRCBAINBCOR, BBR. soci cicccvacsscennsscncescesnes 14 
-22 Remington Long ‘Rifle, automatic 

PURI, ea osc csigs ance canceaeammusar eee ocean 18 
-25-20, .82-20 Remington, Model 25-A.... 22 
Remington Trombone, .25, .30, .35, Model 

; |” SSRN RO. A Mie neh ee RES Rie Dene eee ee ts Ren 32 


Sietoues 
New Subscriptions 






FOR A— at $2.50 each 
ocd este scones dena celed dea eaestasarseas ac 
Parker v’ BE 2h, WER CIOCCOF. ..sicccccccncececuvcens 62 
RUM CE EPO PRI yi ciincaacesvoscessnesneassreves eS 
Ithaca No. 1........ 35 
ROP cos oak cn nesvdawapaveerevunbiddezcdas 42 
US ee eC com ae 
RS ie NEMO gos oc oncusasninciwanedunesnin ae | 
Fox “A. E.” Grade, with ejector.... ce 
MC sissies chs na sscncncssncsenceccs 26 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector........... ne 
12-Gauge Browning Automatic........... a 
16-Gauge Browning Automatic 53 


12-Gauge Remington Auto. Model 11-A.. 41 
12-Gauge Remington Pump, Model 10- A 34 
20-Gauge Remington Pump, Model 17-A 34 
Model 12 Winchester, with matted rib.. 43 
MEOUCL 2S FOE IO HBOTOR aoc iasensdadenesceresetennss-cne 37 
Model 97 12-Gauge Winchester, Takedown 30 








12, 16 or 20-Gauge Stevens No. 330.......... 18 
410-Gauge Stevens No. 330............... 18 
No. 335 Stevens Hammerless............. mee | 
No. 235 Stevens Hammet....... satanic” MRE 
410 Gauge Iver Johnson No. GAT or 

Stevens No. rere ae 7 
Baker ‘ 25 
Lefever Nitro Accor 19 
L. C. Smith Field 33 
L. C. Smith Ideal 41 
L. C. Smith Trap. 63 
15” Marble Game Getter Gun, Combination 

<i MAUD <I RIEU ics cs cctasncte niciescvscesceses 8 


Quotations on any other make you _ wish 
furnished on request. 


’ 
| OUTDOOR LIFE & RECREATION, I 
| 104 N. Wesley Ave., Mt. Morris, IIl., or | 
| 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. | 

Please send me receipt book, blanks, 
sample copy and full information on earn- 
ing a 
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Outdoor Life | and Recreation 


Pioneers- 


Of a New Eva in } 
Water Motoring 


T WAS Johnson that first gave to a water-loving 
public, dependable outboard performance. 


Before Johnson, outboards were largely single-cylinder. 
Cumbersome 85-pound motors — weighing over 40 
pounds per horsepower—they were unwieldy. With- 
out a carburetor—without adequate ignition—starting 
was uncertain. They were underpowered. They were 
slow. The outboard before Johnson was a makeshift— 
difficult to maneuver and operate—undependable for 
efficient water transportation. 


The Johnson Light Twin of 1922, weighing 37 pounds, 
was a tremendous advance in outboard engineering. 
With the improvements of Full-Pivot steering, a float- 
feed carburetor, and automatic tilting, it pioneered a 
new era in water motoring. 


Being years ahead, the Light Twin created a preference 
for Johnson which has steadily increased. 


Constantly alert to the water motorist’s desires and 


{ Watch~ 


FOR OUR FEBRUARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
IN THIS MAGAZINE ve 


Cthe 


Clermont 


needs Johnson has continued to pioneer and develop. 
The first outboard to speed better than 32 m. p. h. isa 
Johnson. The first class B outboard to attain better 
than 26 m. p. h. is a Johnson. 


The influence of Johnson engineering is noted in the 
embodiment of many of its features in other outboard 
motors—a tribute to Johnson’s engineering genius. 1928 
brings even greater Johnson development. 


An Entirely New Model — more powerful — 


even faster than previous Johnsons. 


Maximum Power—the limit of power in the Big 
Twin and Standard Twin classes. 


Quieter Operation—an improved muffler with 
adjustable silencer. 


Im proved Magneto—hotter spark, easier starting. 
Impervious to water. 


Lynite Pistons—quicker pickup—smoother power- 


» &2 & & & & 
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JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1351 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 


Export Division: 75 West Street, New York City 


Canadian Distributor: Peterborou,:h C- 


HE WORLD’S LARGEST 


MANUFACTURER 


oe Co., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 


OUTBOARD 
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Pfluegers’ Latest 






















Pfluegers’ Reels 


The Pflueger line includes 
reels to fit the needs of 


e- °* fisherman and are 
at a price to fit any 
ps ’ »ok. The above il- 


lus.ration shows the Pflue- 
ger Supreme Reel—the fin- 
est quality reel that any 
fisherman can own. Level 
Winding —Anti -back-lash. 
Quadruple Multiplying — 
Satin Nickalum, Retail 

price $25, 


Pfluegers’ Baits 


Pfuegers’ Baits are 
scientifically designed to 
lure fish. You will find a 
full line of baits in the 
Pflueger Pocket Catalog. 
Let us send you a copy. 













Let us send 
you a copy free 


You will want the Pflueger Pocket Catalog. It + i] 
shows just the kind of information that a fisherman likes ‘ cial j 

to read. A catalog of Pfluegers’ Fishing tackle and in addition ne 

illustrates the principal fresh and salt water game fish with reliable in- 
formation about habits, where found, what they feed on, food value, heaviest 
fish of each kind on record caught with Pfluegers’ recommendations for tackle to use 


Sits 


in catching. You will prize a book like this and we shall be glad to send a copy free if you Pflueger Luminous Tandem F Mail 
will mail us your name and address. Pfluegers’ fishing tackle is sold by leading dealers, Spinner the 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 7 coupon 

DEPT. OLR-1 “The Pfluegers” AKRON, OHIO : 7 THE 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the United States 7 ENTERPRISE 

7 MEG. CO. 

® o? Dept. OLR-1 Akron, Ohio 
pF UE ERS i Gentlemen: Please send me copy 

j 4 x 4 of your pocket catalog No, 146, 

’ PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER" it. 
ame 


ACKLE °° “OT F 
=~ pu tag. a 














Puget Sound Outings 


Puget Sound, that grand inland sea 
touching cities in the stafe of Washihgton 
and in British Columbia, has often been 
described as the Mediterranean of the 
North American gontinent. It is small on 
the map but is unendingly big in reality. 

And cruising in Puget Sound, one might 
as well keep right on to—Alaska! For 
that is another surprising thing; that 
Alaska can be made a side trip from Seat- 
tle. In ten days by steamer; while it: may 
not be seen intimately, one may get a 
glimpse of that wild beauty of fjord and 
glacier, of summer green and eternal ice 
mountains—the romance, the treasure that 
means Alaska. On the Seattle waterfront 
you catch the romance of the northland, 
and Seattle is the only American port 
having regular steamer service with that 
great treasure-house, whose annual com- 
merce approximates one jhundred million 
dollars, and 80 per cent of it is transacted 
thru Puget Sound. 

“What can a tourist or a resident do for 
a vacation in the Puget Sound country?” 
isn't the way to state your question. It 
should be, “What can’t a tourist or a resi- 
dent do for a vacation in the Puget Sound 
country ?”, for if you want to find the 
heart of Nature and practice your hobby, 
nowhere else. can you do it as inexpensive- 
ly as in the great out-of-doors bordering 
Seattle. 

There are thirty great national parks, 
state parks and national forests, aggre- 
gating eleven million acres, in the state 
of Washington, all set apart in perpetuity 
for the people, not only of the common- 
wealth, but of the nation. They are yours 
—freely open to those who love the out- 
of-doors. 

Mount Rainier, Mount Baker, Mount 
Adams, Mount St. Helens, Mount Olym- 
pus, majestic giants sleeping ‘neath their 
mantles of eternal snow, challenge the Al- 
pine enthusiast. - Towering forests of fir, 


cedar and spruce that were seedlings when 
Columbus lived, lure you to their quiet 
and restful depths. Sparkling lakes and 
tumbling rivers, thundering cataracts and 
green-shore inland seas delight the eye 
and bring an anticipatory leap to the heart 
of the fisherman. 

Sites for rustic camps or, even luxurious 
summer homes in the heart of, the forest 
may* be obtained from the government, at 
a rental of $15 to $25 a year. Hotels 
and resorts catering to the comfort and 
convenience of visitors are scattered thru 
these mountain regions. 

What is ,your out-of-doors hobby? Is 
it camping? Two hours out of metropoli- 
tan Seattle, outstanding western city of 
more than 400,000 people, you may pitch 
your tent in the heart of the virgin wilder- 
ness. 

Hiking? Trail or highway, by limpid 
lake or dashing river. Fishing? The best 
in the West; trout if you prefer, or bass, 
or perch, or dozens of other varieties, but 
if you want a real thrill, take a 30-pound 
salmon on rod and line in Seattle harbor. 

Sailing or cruising? There is no more 
entrancing inland sea in all the world than 
island-dotted Puget Sund. Bathing? The 
lakes, the sound and the surf of the Pacific. 
Mountain climbing? Hoary old Rainier 
is but the grandest of scores of peaks that 
will test your courage, strength and skill. 

Motoring? The finest paved highways 
in America, with a new vista of mountain, 
forest and sea at every turn. Snow sports? 
There is skiing, tobogganing at Paradise 
Inn on Mount Rainier in July. 

There is no out-of-door season in Wash- 
ington except all the time. They play golf 
on green turf in Washington in. January. 
So mild is winter, so temperate is summer, 
so close the forest, so kindly is Nature, the 
people of Washington are in the open every 
month of the year. 

EstTELLE MAHRENHOLZ. 


>_< foe» 


East Africa. Hunting 


Africa and Alaska are outstanding as 
the Jast refuge of big-game animals in 
great numbers. East Africa offers prob- 
ably the best field in tthe world today, not 
only on account of the numbers, but also 
the varieties of game and the organiza- 


tions now perfected for hunting there un- 
der experienced guidance. 

One pleasing feature is that hunting. may 
be indulged in during almost any season 
of the year, there being no very protracted 
rainfall, and also because the hunting 





A herd of giraffes in Africa (Photo by Siedentopf Bros.) 


fields in this region are found at altitudes 
ranging from 4,000 to 8,000 feet, where 
there is a marked scarcity of swamps, 
fevers, snakes and pests usually associated 
with one’s idea of African, jungles. Cli- 
matic conditions are pleasant. 

Kenya Colony and Tanganyika Territory, 
both under British control, are immense 
adjoining hunting districts. To hunt in 
the former, the route is by steamer to 
Mombassa and thence by rail to Nairobi. 
For the latter, the port of entry is Tanga 
(some 100 miles farther south), thence 
by rail to Moshi and a short motor trip to 
Arusha. 

A partial list of the game available 
both districts is as follows: 

Elephant, rhino, buffalo, hippo, lion, 
leopard, cheetah, hyena, jackal, eland, 
greater kudu, roan antelope, sable, zebra, 
oryx, topi, giraffe, hartebeest, waterbuck, 
impalla, gerenuk, reedbuck, gazelle, kob, 
duiker, suni, puku and monkey. 

You can get rifles and ammunition as 
well in Nairobi and Arusha as at home 
(tents and camping equipment are fur- 
nished by outfitters), but take with you, 
hunting ‘boots, air mattress and pillow, 
binoculars, movie or other camera with 
tropical film packs or rolls, sleeping bag 
and clothing. There is a 30 per cent cus- 
toms charge on guns, ammunition and 
movie cameras taken into the country. 

It is highly important to engage expert 
guides who know the country and the game 
habits and location, and who will arrange 
for porters and equipment. 





In the Ozarks 


Life to the tourist is apt to become 
monotonous if it is not spiced with variety. 
But gazing upon similar hills or mountains 
day after day from a road which seems 
to have no change is a disadvantage faced 
by motorists. 

When such is the case, find a place set 
off from the main highway and go there. 
Go down into the hills and gullies where 
an automobile is something out of the 
ordinary for the hill-folk. Go where the 
roads wind snake-like into virgin hills 
where no one but the natives knows the 
passes. Go into the wilds. 

I found just such a place last summer. 
It is a country of bass streams which rush 
thru the gullies to the James River, the 
most noted of the Ozark streams from 
the standpoint of a fisherman. 

This particular region lies off to the 
southeast of Joplin, Mo., some 100 miles 
or more. It is in the very heart of a 
rugged country of mountainous hills and 
deep valleys. 

Cassville, 70 miles south and east of 
Joplin, will be your last point of civiliza- 
tion until you reach Flat Creek, a town of 
about three houses and a store. From 
Cassville a hard-surfaced road leads on a 
gradual up-grade into the northern range 
of the Ozark Mountains. 

Below, from the ridge along which the 
road winds, you can behold entire gullies 
of dead trees, the skeletons of the moun- 
tains. It is a new country, and farmers 
have girdled the trees to clear the hill- 
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“The Hunters Paradise 
SIEDENTOPF BROS. 


ARUSHA 


oh hie the Matty expedition of Denver, 
there was secured IN ONE Dz “i 


Colo., 
ONLY 1 hippo, 3 buffaloes, 1 koodoo, 1 
leopard, 1 waterbuck, and 3 crocodiles 

Very reasonable rates. 
Write for full particulars to 
our American Representative 
COLOMAN JONAS 
1035 Broadway Denver, Colo. 


Tanganyika Territory. 








CANADA TAX SALE 
Buy These Bargains by Mail 


Pay in Monthly Payments $5 to $10 


$49.50 for 2 acres lake front 
$63.00 for 25 acres on road 
$180.00 for 100 acres with creek 
$112.50 for 1000 yards river frontage 
$450.00 for 300 acres game preserve 
$67.50 for 5 acres on Georgian Bay 
$171.00 for 79 acres Ocean front 
These are but a few items taken at ran- 
dom from out new twenty page illustrated 
booklet of Canadian properties seized and 
sold for taxes, which is free for the asking. 
Beautifully situated hunting camps and 
fishing lodges where there is real hunting 
and fishing, summer cottage sites, islands, 
heavily wooded acreages situated in Mus- 
koka, Highlands of Ontario and the New 
North. Also farms in Old Ontario, Que- 
bec, The Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia. You couldn’t buy these for ten 
times the prices in the ordinary way. Now 
is the time to invest in Canada’s future- 
minerals, forests and farms. Don’t delay: 
Send no money but send for the booklet 
today so yov will have first choice. Full 
particulars. 

TAX SALE SERVICE 
72 Queen Street West, 

Canada. 


Room 603, 
Toronto 2, 














Moose, Caribou, | & 
Goat and Grizzly |; 
huntiugin British 
Columbia; also | # 
spring bear|s 
hunting. Forin# 
formation write 
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_Barkerville, British Columbia 








DEER, BEAR and LION 
HUNTING 


All kinds of small game, combination scenic and trout 
fishing trips through the Rocky Mts. of Colo. Virgin 
fishing. Special rates for these trips. Bear hunting 
spring and fall. No closed season or bag limit— 
Deer in season. Write for dates and prices, 


Otis H. Snooks, Bayfield, Colo. 
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sides for agriculture. Before the trees 
topple to the ground, however, they stand 
stubbornly upon the ground where they 
grew, until their deep-set roots finally 
become too weak to support them. 

The 30 miles southeast of Cassville is 


nothing short of an adventure to anyone 
who never has beheld the country. To 


reach Flat Creek you turn off at a little 
outpost and begin a downward trip. The 
road becomes rough at times and shows 
the marks of wagons, for the horse is 
the principal means of transportation for 
the hill farmer. You will arrive at Flat 
Creek before you are aware of the fact. 
A sharp turn in the road and the entire 


town is before you, the few houses and 
the storer 

Take a right turn at Flat Creek if you 
wish to visit the stream from which the 
town derives its name. Its name is all 
too misleading. The stream itself is a 
dashing clear brook which sweeps thru 
the hills until it reaches the James. 


Flat Creek-is not noted for fishing, for 
the simple reason that there have not 
been enough fishermen try their skill in 
its current to make it a well known place 
for angling. But the small-mouth bass 
is there; a type of fish which, in this 
stream, is not familiar with the artificial 
fly and the wiggling plug. The Flat Creek 
bass has made his way up the stream from 
the Lake Taneycomo region and, because 
no one has been there to catch him, has 
remained in the headwaters of Flat Creek. 

PorTteR WITTICH. 





National Forest Camps 


The Forest Service encourages recrea- 
tional use of the national forests. In most 
of the national forests, east or west, cer- 
tian choice areas are set aside and desig- 
nated as public camping areas. In the 
East, we term these “Forest Camps.” An- 
nually we are given a small fund by Con- 
gress for improvement of such camp sites, 
the idea behind the appropriation being 
that the hazard of carelessness with fire 
on the part of the touring public is some- 
what reduced if camping within the na- 
tional forests is more or less concen- 
trated on the designated and especially pre- 
pared: areas. 

As a general rule, however, we do not 
prohibit camping outside the designated 
areas, the visitor being free to come and 
go as he will and to camp where he 
pleases, so long as the ordinary require- 
ments of care with fire and observance of 
good sanitary rules are complied with. 
Our permanent improvements on the pub- 
lic camp grounds are simple and confined 
to bare essentials. wv e clean up the site, 
reduce inflammability, insure a water sup- 
ply thru spring improvements as a rule, 
and_ provide sanitary privies, fire places, 
tables and benches, a tourist register, map 
and publication supplies, etc. We do not 


have any standard plans for the develop- | 


ment of such camps, each being treated 
individually—this being more or less neces- 
sary because of the wide variation in loca- | 
tion, sites, conditions, and many 
erning factors. We, of course, 
the advice of the U. S. Public Health 
Service with regard to sanitation and try 
to profit by our own experiences and that 
of other agencies in planning each indi- 
vidual camp. We purposely avoid the re- 
finements of development which are found 
in many municipal automobile tourist 
camps, for the national forest K: amper as 
a rule is seeking to get back to Nature and 
prefers to camp where Nature has been 
disturbed as little as possible, so long as 
the fundamentals of pure water and proper 
sanitation are provided. 

James E. 


benefit by 


Scort. 
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Northern iratestie 
CANADA 


Northern Ontario is a vast, forest-robed 
land stretching from the Province of Quebec 
on the east to Manitoba on the west, and ex- 
tending north for 770 miles from Southern 
Ontario to Hudson Bay, covering an area of 
330,000 square miles. 

Aside from its immense resources in timber , 
mineral, water -power, fish, game and scenery 
NORTHERN ONTARIO contains millions 
of acres of fertile arable land fit for mixed 
farming which may be had by the settler at 
50 cents per acre. 

Information required by intending settlers 
is found in an attractive booklet issued by 
authority of Hon. John S. Martin, Minister 
of Agriculture for Ontario. 


Please mention this paper. 








| For free copies write: 

| G. A. Elliot, 
| Director of Colonization 
| 


Parliament Buildings 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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DirecHy on | the Ocean 
ap 29% 4 Street 


Privale Bath Houses 


for Guesks. 





J.APancoast proprietog | LB. Sage Pornger, 
a Zeal A 
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blocks || 


from the 


World’s Busiest Corner 


Convenience, comfort and careful, 
cheerful service distinguish the 
famous Hotel Brevoort, in central 
downtown Chicago. Near prin- 
cipal stores and theaters; just 
around the corner from financial 
and insurance districts; near de- 
pots and all transportation. ga- 
rage extends special courtesies. 
Cars called for and delivered. 





Rooms—1 person, $2.50 to $5 a 
day; 2 persons, $3.50 to $8. 





Madison St., East of LaSalle 
= CHICAGO 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
HUNTING SCALES 


Pat. by J. A. McGuire 


Why guess? Your } 
friends will only smile | 
when you tell them the 
estimated weight of 
that trophy. With a 
pair of OUTDOOR 
LIFE Hunting Scales 
in your knapsack you 
are prepared to give 
them the exact weight 
of the big game killed 
on your trip. That will 
be convincing. 
Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds when 
weight is suspended by 
large hook and ring; 
capacity of other side 
when using small hook 
and ring, 40 pounds. 
Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With the hooks and 
rings folded the scales 
occupy a space_ the 
size of a sandwich. 
Price $1 Postpaid 
(Formerly $2 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 






































Puild a Summer Home, 
hese Proven Plans Will Help You! 


Drawings are of summer cottages and cabins designed and 
built by distinguished builder. Practicality proved by 
actual use. Suitable for lake front, forest, moun- 
tains. Send $2.00 for portfolio-~a mine ¢ 

helpful ideas. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


1824 CURTIS ST., DENVER, COLO, 





























| Where To Go Go To Idaho 


for SPRING BEAR HUNTING 
| to the GAMELAND SPORTING RANCHES | 


in the wilderness 
Trout fishing July Ist. Big game hunting Oct- 
ober Ist. Write for particulars. ddress 
YELLOW PINE, IDAHO 


THE COLLIE IN AMERICA 


By EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 
This valuable book of authentic information has chapters 
on breeding, feeding, caring for, and in fact everything 
pertaining to the Collie. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. | 
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| AClose-By Moose Country 


Usually the idea prevails that for good 
moose hunting one has to make an ex- 
ceedingly long trip by rail and then over 
rough country for a long distance. Yet, a 
great moose hunting ground is within con- 
venient reach of the northwestern part of 
the United States. 

On the Canadian Pacific Railway is a 
place called Ignace, a few hours’ ride west 
of Fort William. Five miles beyond is a 
local station, Osaquan. To the northeast 
of this stop a mile away from the station 
is a place named Indian Camp, right on 
the shores of Ourang-Outang (Maneig- 
wess) Lake where there is ideal moose 
hunting. There is no need to proceed far- 
ther, if you do your hunting carefully 
with those who know these parts. 

Just a half mile south of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is a spread of boggy 
en between burnt over hill lands 
which would be hard to duplicate or ex- 
cel as moose country. It not only pro- 
vides moose, but also an occasional caribou. 
This is good deer country, particularly in 
the fall when they are found feeding along 
the hillsides on the frost-stricken weeds— 


| of which they are exceedingly fond. 


Hunting here will provide a_ surprise 
in the way of an abundant supply of 
prairie chickens. The only way one can 
explain their presence in a timbered region 
is that they followed the trail of grain 
from the prairies dropped along the right 
of way by the freight cars and, finding 
conditions to their liking along the wind- 
ing meadows that spill into the English 
River, they remained and propagated. 

Ozark RIPLEY. 





Lodore Canyon, Colorado 


Lodore Canyon is “new” to vacation 
seeking Americans. It has the longest 
perpendicular drop of any canyon in the 
United States, having a sheer rock wall 
3,000 feet high. There are deeper places 
in the Grand Canyon in Arizona, but none 
with as steep a drop. Its environment 
is as scenic as any in the country and it 
offers excellent opportunity for virgin ex- 
ploration and the very essence of the out- 
door life. 

Lodore Canyon lies in Moffatt County, 
in the extreme western part of Colorado. 
It i$ a stretch of 22%4 miles—the most 
precipitous in the state, and in a very un- 
settled region. 

The nearest railroad point is Craig, on 
the Denver and Salt Lake Railroad. By 
auto 90 miles west of Craig brings you 
within 8 miles of the rim. Guide charge 
$5 per day and he supplies horses at $1 per 
day each. The river cuts a channel 2,500 
to 3,000 feet deep. Bear River joins the 
Green River at the southern end of Lodore 
Canyon and cuts a channel almost as deep 
as that of the Green River. The country 
is unsurveyed. Mention of it is made in 
Freeman’s Colorado River—Yesterday, To- 
day and Tomorrow; in Dellenbaugh’s The 
Romance of the Colorado, and Kolb’s 
Through the Grand Canyon from Wyom- 
ing to Mexico. 





Montana National Forests 
In THE HELENA CouNntTRY 

The storied Helena Country holds in its 
two national forests some of old Montana 
which is priceless for what it has to con- 
tribute to American history. The Helena 
Forest, divided into four parts, covers 
the early mining region of the. state. 
Within this forest are ghost towns, where 
only a few old prospectors carry on the 


mining which once made the whole place 
boom with activity. Diamond City, Eagle 
City, White’s Town, Cave Town, Jim- 
town, York, Mason, Hassel, Wilson, 
Unionville, Park City and Ophir—these 
were names to make the blood race in a 
fortune-hunter’s veins not many years ago! 
And you will find among the prospectors 
today many who still expect to find an- 
other Peerless Jennie and make their for- 
tunes thereby. 

In the north end of the Big Belts divi- 
sion of Helena Forest are a number of 
alluring canyons—the Beaver Creek, the 
Trout Creek and the Gates of the Rocky 
Mountains, so-named by Lewis and Clark, 
who passed thru its colorful portals in 
July, 1805. 

Jefferson National Forest is made up of 
six separate and widely scattered units 
which include the Little Belt Range, the 
Castles, the Big and Little Snowies, the 
Highwoods and the Little Rockies. Each 
of these areas is surrounded by extensive 
prairie land where herds of cattle roam 
and farms and ranches prosper. 

In the Snowy Mountains, not far south 
of Lewistown, aquatic fossils are found 
in the limestone formation; and the Ice 
Cave, among other caves, is a sight which 
folks come a long way to see. Good bird 
hunting and trout fishing and some deer 
hunting draw sportsmen to the Jefferson 
Forest. 


Campbell Riverand Forbes 
Landing, B. C. 


Many tourists traveling over the Canadian 
National or Canadian Pacific Railways and 
arriving in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
would like to explore Vancouver Island, 
but are not just certain where to find the 
best trout and salmon fishing locations. 

Having just returned from Campbell 
River and Forbes Landing, where I en- 
joyed splendid sport angling for rainbow 
and cutthroat trout up to 16 inches in 
length, I can recommend it without reserve. 

The Union Steamship Company operates 
steamers between Vancouver and Camp- 
bell River. The boats run three times a 
week, generally sailing at 9 p. m. and ar- 
riving at Campbell River at 6 a.m A 
motor car meets all boats and will trans- 
port visitors to Forbes Landing Hotel for 
$2 per person. The distance is 9 miles and 
the route passes thru a forest of giant 
Douglas firs, pine, spruce and hemlock. 

The hotel is beautifully situated along 
Campbell River and possesses modern 
conveniences. Round bottom skiffs are 
available at $1.50 per day. Also outboard 
motors. 

It is possible to fish for trout during 
the day and, early in the evening, motor 
back to Campbell River Landing and troll 
for spring, coho and the famous Tyee 
salmon. When you catch onto a Tyee of 
20 pounds or more he takes your 12-foot 
skiff and scampers away with it as tho 
it was a little chip of wood. I once saw 
Dr. Wiborn of Catalina Island, president 
of the famous Tyee Club, catch hold of a 
60-pound fish. It ran 200 yards with his 
boat running square stern first and you 
would have sworn that it had a motor in 
it, the speed being so great. 

This particular region can also be rec- 
ommended to sportsmen desiring good 
deer and cougar hunting after October 1. 

Harotp METrxELL. 








Musky Fishing in Canada 


No season of the year offers better oppor- 
tunities to anglers for taking large muskies 
than the fall. Even after the first frosts 
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the big water tigers are active and respond 
amazingly well to the art of the bait caster 
and the fisherman who loves to troll with 
his pet spoon or wooden lure. 

Large muskies often take the smallest 
size casting lure, particularly during their 
late season striking periods. The average 
weight of wooden plugs or metal casting 
lures is 4 ounce. 
bill. They can be fluug with fairly light 
rods of a whippy character. But, some- 
times, 
prey and you have 
than standard size. These often weigh 
an ounce or over. When you use them, 
you want a casting rod with a pretty hard 
action and somewhat heavier than the one 
used for standard 5£-ounce lures. Other- 


wise, the extra weight will soon put an 
unsightly bow in a light, whippy rod, 


tho for fighting the fish they stand the 
racket well and, on account of their spring- 


iness, give less opportunity for a fish to 
escape. 

The favorite colors used in musky fish- 
ing in the late fall are red-head with 
white body, rainbow and scale finish. The 


manufacturers used to make them in what 
was known as mud-minnow coloration. 
They did not sell well, but, if you can 
get hold of one of these old-timers give 
it a trial and you'll be sure to get results. 
The modernized wooden minnow con- 
verted into a light surface lure is singu- 
larly attractive. When the fish are back 
in shallow pockets or lurking in mid-lake 
or mid-stream shoals, they are very effi- 
cient. Made of wood, with light spinners 
at head and tail, they never sink. They 
surely kick up a fuss. If one of the boys 
at Lake of the Woods or French River 
gets hold of one of them, he surely will 
make a Babe Ruth home run with it! 


Thrilling Stories 
by Zane Grey 


All Liberally Illustrated 
TALES OF FISHES 


Among deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands 
out almost as conspicuously as he does among 
novelists. These stirring fishing adventures 
are told by him out of his own experiences as 





Generally these fill the | 





the water tigers are after larger | 
to have baits larger | 








he mingled in many waters and caught fish | 


of rare and almost unheard-of species. $4 
postpaid. 


TALES OF LONELY TRAILS 


This is the story of Zane Grey’s own ad- 


ventures thru Arizona and the mountains of | 


Western America which has been the scene 
of so many of his novels. His lonely trails 
led him into the burning silence of Death Val- 
ley, across the Great American Desert, and 
into places where few white men had ever 
been before. $4 postpaid. 


TALES OF SOUTHERN RIVERS 


Never have Zane Grey’s descriptive powers 
reached greater vividness than in these new 
tales of game-fishing in the Gulf Stream and 
the Florida Everglade swamps, and of danger- 
ous exploration up the _  hitherto-unknown 
jungle rivers of Mexico. With many illustra- 
tions from the author’s photographs. $4 
postpaid. 


TALES OF FISHING VIRGIN SEAS 


This story relates to one of the most excit- 
ing adventures of his life, a voyage of romance 
and glamour affording the most thrilling deep 
sea fishing to be found in all the seven seas. 
A book for every fisherman, for every lover of 
the sea, and for all who like adventure. $5 
postpaid. 


TALES OF NEW ZEALAND 
The Angler’s El Dorado 


. The same qualities characterize this volume 
in which Zane Grey describes his adventures 
in new waters. He has written about New 
Zealand and the surrounding waters with the 
Same vividness and charm that have made his 
books on fishing among the most fascinating 
of our day. $5 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 


1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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FOR BASS--THE 





Record catch 181% pounds, 
| around; ten and fifteen pound 


list and particulars write 


Municipal Building 


Try the Leesburg Lakes! 





| FIRST NATIONAL FRESH WATER BASS 
| TOURNAMENT, JAN. 10 TO 


Open to everybody except residents of Florida. 
prize, with handsome cups, trophies and other awards for 
| four largest catches in seven classifications. 


| LEESBURG BASS TOURNAMENT COMMITTEE 


BIG FELLOWS-- 





33 inches long, 28 inches 
specimens frequently landed. 


MAR. 10 


One grand 


For premium 


Leesburg, Florida 














DISTRICTS HUNTED IN: 
Chestochina River Regions. 
and Malaspina Glacier Regions. 


CON MILLER, Field Manager 
References: Bank of Alaska. 


ALASKA 


THE GREATEST HUNTING ON THE CONTINENT 


Grizzly, Brown, Black and Glacier Bear, Moose, Caribou, Sheep and Goats 
White, Nabesna, Copper, Shushanna, Chitina, 
Kodiak, Montague and Hinchinbrook Islands, Yakataga Beach 


BOOK NOW FOR SPRING BEAR HUNTING 


ALASKA CAMPFIRE HUNTING CLUB 
CORDOVA, 


First Bank of Cordova. 


Tanana, and 


ALASKA 














ELEPHANT BUFFALO || 


SAFARILAND LIMITED || 


(Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) 


Nairobi Kenya Colony 
British East Africa 


OUTFIT BIG GAME 
EXPEDITIONS 


By special appointment to H. 
R. H. the Duke of York 


Write for pamphlet which gives full 
information 


RHINO LION 














BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogsin the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout F ishingin Season. TERMS | 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- | 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 


BEN TINKER 


BIG-GAME HUNTER & OUTFITTER 
1610 E. 2nd St., Tucson, Arizona 


Black, Brown and Grizzly 
Bears; Black-tail and White- 
tail Deer; Wild Turkeys and 
Boars;Lions;Mexican Tigers. 














All Mexican game 








BRITISH COLUMBIA 


is a paredise for the tourist and the big-game hunter 
Moose, caribou, mountain sheep, mountain goat | 
and deer abound. Open seasons for 1927 now fixed | 
are, generally speaking, September to mid-December 
Grizzlies and black bear ,September to June following 
best in the spring. | 
Game-birds within easy reach of any city or town, 
September-November, 
Salmon fishing with fly or troll on coast at its 


best, July-November. Trout in practically every 
stream and lake, March-November. 
Competent guides and outfitting at all points. 
Motoring in comfort is — »le over greater por- 
tion of province south of 55°. Varied and mag- 
nificent scenery. Address 


BUREAU OF PROVINCIAL INFORMATION 
VICTORIA, B. C. 














“SHOOT ’EM IN ALASKA” 


BIG BROWN BEAR 
Now booking Spring 1928 hunts 
Alaska Peninsula and Kodiak Island 
for particulars writ 
ALASKA GUIDES ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Andy Simons, Field Manager 
Al blair, Assistant Field Manager 
Anchorage, Alaska 
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A 
oose fight in eA laska 


Two GIANTS BATTLE FOR LEADERSHIP OF THE HERD 


By Wm. Douglas Burden 


FTER hunting moose for six and seven autumns in 
the Canadian bush, where antlers with a 50-inch 
spread make an excellent trophy and where a 
fight between two bull moose is one of the most 
extraordinary spectacles a man can witness, my feelings 
may well be imagined when I found myself in the heart 
of the rutting grounds of the giant moose of the Kenai 
Peninsula. An average of not less than twenty moose were 
seen every day and 60-inch heads were by no means rare. 

The most amazing sight that I have ever witnessed in the 
hunting field I saw on my last day in the moose country in 

1920. Henry and I had determined to try and bag a 70-inch 
head; nothing less would satisfy us. The moose, we knew, 
were gathering on the great rutting marshes, and accord- 
ingly one day late in Sep- 
tember we set out for the 
low ground northwest of ‘ 





came more and more ap- 


form too hasty an opinion as to the size of the shining 
antlers. 

After a very careful stalk that lasted over an hour we 
found ourselves concealed behind a little spruce tree on a 
patch of ground not 300 yards from the great bull. It was 
necessary to exercise the greatest care, for we now began 
to see moose in every direction. Every time I looked at the 
great bull where he lay on the side of the small ridge with 
two cows standing guard over him, I became more con- 
vinced that here at last was a truly magnificent set of horns. 


HE evening sun was getting low already and as we 
* lay waiting moose literally began to show up on all 
sides. They wandered out from the dense spruce thickets. 
They left their beds in the 
long grass and one and all 
wandered slowly along until 


¢ ’ 4 ca great cir- ‘ ; ; y 2 is: are , > 
camp We took a gre at Ci Y ee er ee 4 they disappeared over the 
cle course and swung up \ 72-inch antlers of a j ridge on which our bull lay. 
into the wind toward the . moose he had shot f A cow and calf passed with- 
northern end of the marsh. Ss) a in a few yards of us but 
During the morning we saw . fortunately did not get our 
very few moose and it be- wind. More and more 


parent that most of them 
had moved northward. In 
the afternoon we hurried on 
fast, paying little attention 
to several small bands of 
moose that we sighted on 
the way. At 3 p. m. we 
were enjoying a rest and a 
smoke on a little knoll that commanded 
a good view to the north. While sit- 
ting thus, field glasses in hand, two 
horns suddenly appeared on a ridge 
about three-quarters of a mile away. 
They fairly gleamed in the sunlight 
and were plainly visible even tho the 
animal himself could not be seen. 

In a second a telescope was concen- 
trated on those horns and immediately 
I realized that I was looking at the 
largest pair of antlers I had ever seen. 
Henry added that in his ten years’ ex- 
perience on the Kenai he had never 
seen a better moose-head. A few min- 
utes later another tremendous pair of 
horns were sighted. These were gray 
and heavy and the prongs were so long 
and so numerous that no palms could 
be seen at all. However, we were out 
for a 70-inch spread and refused to 






moose kept coming, appear 
ing apparently from no- 
where and _ disappearing 
over the little ridge. <A 
cow called just beyond the 
ridge, and we could hear 
her very plainly. She did 
not wait long between calls, 
as do the Indian moose cal- 
lers of Canada, but kept it up repeated- 
ly, and then ceased altogether. The old 
bull, however, paid no attention to any 
thing and wen: on placidly chewing his 
cud. On one occasion a cow that was 
wandering by came up too close and 
disrespectfully sniffed at his majesty. 
Quick as a flash the old sport was on 
his feet, and with his right fore hoof 
raised almost above his head he let 
drive one of those sledge hammer blows 
that we read about. But the cow saw 
what was coming to her, and falling all 
over herself in a desperate attempt to 
get out of the way, she went crashing 
off thru the alders in a very undignified 
manner. This was just what we were 
waiting for and it gave us the oppor 
tunity to examine his horns. We 
counted his points and estimated the 
head from every angle. 
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“I’m satisfied that it is a big head,” said Henry, con- 
servatively; whereas I, being by this time very excited and 
enthusiastic, was swearing that it would go over 70-inches. 
Very soon he lay down again, and both cows stood watch 
over him, one on either side. It was just at this time that 
the favorable wind ceased entirely. We thought that it 
would surely turn and blow the other way, but after about 
ten minutes it sprang up again stronger than ever. 

Of course by now we had decided that we were going 
to do our best to shoot the moose, and as I did not want to 
risk a 300-yard shot, before we could do anything we had 
to wait till all the straggling moose that kept wandering by 
had disappeared over the ridge. Three little bulls came up 
to the old king and stood around for a few minutes, but 
the latter didn’t even show enough interest to turn his head. 

Finally, when all the other moose were out of sight, the 
old boy still lying there with his two cows standing guard, 
we decided to throw aside all our extra regalia such as a 
telescope, field glasses, etc., and begin the stalk. There was, 
however, practically no cover, and, as we had expected, we 
had not moved far before one of the cows saw us. Owing 
to the fact that some branches were in the way, I foolishly 
tried to move over to a clearer place before shooting, and 
while thus engaged the cows dashed off and the bull jumped 
up and disappeared so quickly that I did not even get a 
chance for a running shot. I was disgusted with myself 
and ran as hard as I| could to the top of the ridge, and 
what greeted our eyes there was an extraordinary sight. 

Below us was a little park about 300 yards across, sur- 
rounded by quaking 
aspens and in that 
park there must have 
been anywhere from 
150 to 200 moose. 
Those standing near- 
by were gawking at 
us, others were “wal- 
lowin’”’ around in 
the swampy park, 
and still others were 
“trompin,” in the 
quaking = aspens, 
grunting. Any at- 
tempt to count them 
was quite out of the 
question. We were 
~ looking all over for 
the big bull, but there 
were so many horns 
looming up in every 
direction that we 
could not locate him. 

































AS A matter of 
: fact, it seemed 
that there were two 
separate herds of 
moose, one at either 
end of the park. 
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Almost all the little bulls in both outfits were grunting 
around and generally kicking up a disturbance. All of a 
sudden we saw our great bull come striding out into the 
open park. At the same time another great bull appeared 
from the opposite end of the park. They had picked each 
other out as leaders, challenged, and were now advancing 
for a fight. This was to be a show really worth seeing 
and we ran up closer to get a better view. None of the 
moose paid us more than passing attention. A contest for 
leadership of the herds was about to start, and we, who 
were intruding on their well-regulated life, were simply 
ignored, so interested were they in the coming conflict. 

At a glance Henry and I recognized the other leader as 
the one whose horns we had caught a glimpse of earlier 
in the day. The spread of his horns could not have been 
much over 60 inches, but his head was simply a forest of 
tremendous prongs. His great brow antlers with the glisten- 
ing ivory points, curved together and upwards, giving per- 
fect protection to his nose, eyes and skull. Our bull, how- 
ever, had no such defensive weapons. His palms lay flat 
and his comparatively small brow antlers curved outwards, 
affording him practically no defense. 

The two leaders came forward very slowly into the ring, 
gathering their legs more and more underneath themselves 
in readiness for the shock. Their heads were down, the 
horns swinging gracefully from side to side—the one a 
gray inpenetrable forest of points; the other a beautiful 
white display of massive palmated antlers; and both giants 
of the species. 

There was no sudden rush, no feint and parry, no light- 
ning charge. Their movements were slow, dignified and 
menacing. As their horns met with a great crash, our 
bull heaved forward and for full ten paces he drove his 
adversary back. Then the other bull got his foothold, braced 
and started forward, gaining speed as he went. Suddenly, 
while our bull was thus yielding ground more and more 
rapidly, he broke loose, reared up like lightning on his hind 
legs, and fell away to one side clear of his opponent’s final 
thrust. It was very gracefully done and he thereby saved 
himself a jab in the flank that might well have eventually 
cost him his life.* 

The victor stood still in the little park, his head high, 
while his vanquished foe, with palms slanting back against 
his flanks, trotted away thru the quaking aspens. Strange 
to say, however, most of his herd remained faithful to him 
and moved off in the same direction. Once as the van- 
quished leader stopped in the little opening in the quaking 
aspens I had a fair shot at him but missed. After the 
extraordinary sight we had witnessed I was so dazed that it 
took me some time to pull myself together sufficiently to 
follow Henry, who was already running across the park at 
full speed. A lot of moose were still standing around and 
when we ran right into their midst I guess they were about 
as surprised as I was. 





FOR about half a mile we followed along in this way 

till we saw the bull again. The rest of the herd, by 
now probably pretty well frightened by the shot, had gone 
ahead, but the bull, who perhaps was thinking of returning 


This photograph of a Kenai Moose was taken by 
Richard Whitney who caught the monarch unawares 
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to the fight, had stopped, and his two 
cows were still beside him. We sneaked 
along to within 120 yards of him, when 
one of the cows saw us. Altho I was 
in a clear place to shoot I had to wait, 
for the bull was facing in the opposite 
direction. Then when he turned his 
head to see what the cow was looking 
at his neck was exposed. I shot, and 
that magnificent animal fell like a log. 
Then I looked at Henry and the ex- 
‘pression of relief that came over his 
face was something to be remembered. 
Nevertheless, a great many strange 
sensations had been running thru me 
in the last few minutes, and to tell the 
truth, I think at first I almost regretted 
the act. His cows were loath to leave 
him but at our approach they trotted 
off. Henry put the tape on him and 
held his finger over the mark hardly 
daring to look. When he made me 
guess I said, “Seventy inches.” By 
this time Henry was jumping around 
and waving his hands in a most excited 
manner, and when he finally got up 
enough nerve to look—‘Seventy-two 
inches,” he called out. A_ beautiful 
head it was, and a gigantic animal with 
a neck swollen to twice its ordinary size. 

Even after the shooting I could hear 
other bulls grunting nearby in the 
quaking aspens. 

It was almost dark now, so we has- 
tened back, picked up our paraphernalia 
where we had left it at the beginning 
of the stalk and covered the 8 miles to 
camp at top speed. 

My great good fortune in obtaining 
this splendid specimen can only be fully 
appreciated when I say that this was 
the first 70-inch head that my guide, 
Henry Lucas, had seen in ten years’ 
experience on the Kenai. 

The hunting was all over now and 
we decided to return to Seward by 
way of Cook’s Inlet and Anchorage, 
thereby avoiding bad travel thru thick 
jungle along the upper Kenai River. 
The lower Kenai from Skilak Lake to 
the inlet turned out to be all that one 
could expect of a northern river. The 
distance to the inlet is about 60 miles. 








Late in the evening the men began to Henry Lucas holding the antlers of a moose that was probably killed by a 


sing. It was an old boating song of 
the voyageurs that has echoed for years 
in the Northland over forest and plain. 
As they sang they kept time with their oars and the York 
boat swept on into the growing gloom. On either side the 
black forest hemmed us in and away back whence we had 
come across mile upon mile of marshland and timber were 
the snow fields and glaciers of the Kenai Range. Then 
gliding around a bend on tide water we came into view of 
the old Indian village of Kenai. It stands on the edge of 
steep set bluffs that plunge off into the quiet waters of 
the inlet. Then I looked out over the darkened sea. The 
clouds seemed to be closing down upon it, but for a second, 
as I looked over at the mighty Alaska range, I saw the 
clouds break—and a thread of golden light, the glory of 
another world, came sneaking in between the tooth-like 
peaks and cast its reflected glow on the land of eternal snows. 


OW I looked again at the white tide rips on the inlet and 
4 far away across the sea I saw the black ruffle of heaving 
waters. For a moment my mind went back over 147 
years and I pictured two brigantines of old under full sail 
standing in to the foreland in search of a north-east pas- 
sage. That ancient mariner, Captain James Cook, after 
whom Cook’s Inlet has been named, landed at Kenai. Then 
the darkness came down and the autumn leaves flitted away 


brown bear, although the human skull and bones found nearby suggested 


the possibility of a very different story 


from under our feet as we went up into the little village. 

A few hours later the clouds broke and the stars tumbled 
cut of the blue. In a moment the world was transformed, 
for the golden September moon sailed up into the heavens, 
shedding its mystic light over the virgin hills. The waters 
of the inlet moving with a gentle swash on the tide were 
bathed in its softness and the mountains!—they were the 
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mountains of dreamland with silvery peaks that pierced tl 
twinkling sky. The little Indian village, quiet and peaceful 
in its glorified rays, seemed to sleep the sleep of the gods. 
Suddenly a few faint lights flittered overhead. Like a veil 
at first and then with ever greater intensity they succeeded 
each other in rapid succession, the colors of the rainbow 
waxing, waning and feverishly racing over the heavens. 
A long howl echoed away into the night. It was taken 
up by others more and more until the wolf howls fairly) 
struck against the stars—the malamute chorus. 

Then even as suddenly as the salute to the northern lights 
had arisen in the still night air it died away. One last, 
single, long-drawn howl drifted far off under the moonlight 
and the little village slept again undisturbed. 
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A great many bull moose are killed every year on the Kenai Peninsula 
as a result of wounds received in fights 
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he Doctor ‘Dissent: 


AND Eats A SIXTEEN PouND NORTHERN PIKE 


By ‘Robert Page Lincoln 


ELL,” said the Doctor as he took a seat on the 
porch and lit a cigar, “I’ve read your eulogy on 
our old friend the great northern pike.” 

5 “Yes,” I said by way of answer. “I’m sure 
you will agree with me—” 

“But that’s just it,” came back the man who knew the 
in’ards as one would an open book—‘That’s just it. I don’t 
agree with you. In the first place, I don’t agree with you 
that the great northern pike is a fighter comparable with 
the muskellunge. I think that the pike is a bum, that’s all. 
And a damned nuisance at best. When you are trolling for 
real fish the mean, pesky little devils get on the hook. 
Nothing but a mass of teeth and slime. And you’ve got 
the insufferable nerve to compare the miserable little scamps 
with a true and tried fighter like the muskellunge. Its 
ghastly, that’s what it is!” 

I laughed at this and the lawyer joined in with me. “It’s 
all in the way you look at it,” I answered. ‘Not all—” 

“And furthermore,” broke in the Doctor ruthlessly, “I 
disagree with your statement that it is probable that there 
are pike in our lakes that will go to 50 pounds in weight. 
Shades of Walton! Say, I’ve fished pretty generally all 
around, here and there, and I’ll be blessed if I ever caught 
a pike over 6 pounds, and that one kicked once with his 
tail and then went to sleep. ... And witness your state- 
ment that the pike is a more cunning fish and more re- 
sourceful than the musky. That certainly is a libel. Ifa 
pike is cunning then a sucker is a prodigy.” He paused. 
“But I'll tell you what I'll do. Prove your statements to 
me. That’s fair, isn’t it? Furthermore if I catch a pike 
15 pounds in weight or over I'll eat the cuss at a sitting, 
fins—” But he halted there. It was apparent that it would 
be enough to eat the flesh let alone the fins, scales and bones. 
It was best to be cautious. 

“Tt would be a joke if you did catch one of that weight 





and you had to carry out the agreement.” put in the Lawyer. 
l’ve heard of men eating a swarm of eggs, swilling a vat 
of coffee, and putting away hot-cakes as fast as they make 
them, but never did I hear of anyone eating a 15-pound 
pike at a sitting. Doc, it just can’t be done.” 


I UT the Doctor saw hope in the offing. “If you lop off 

the head of a 15-pound pike, and rid him of his en- 
trails, fins and all needless decorations, what is left will 
weigh no more than 10 pounds. I doubt whether there is 
any man in a thousand that craves more for fish than I 
do as a food.” 

“But,” I said, “supposing it weighs more than 15 pounds ?” 

The Doctor laughed derisively. “Come again,” he ex- 
claimed, cupping his hand dramatically and holding it to 
his ear. “Did I hear you say that if there were one caught 
weighing more than 15 pounds? I want to see that fish. 
3ring him on. Remember, tomorrow we go out to round 
in the eats.” 

“You know,” I spoke up after the Doctor had disappeared, 
“[ actually believe that he would try to carry out that agree- 
ment. Not that I think he’d ever finish eating a pike of 
that size. He’s a doctor and ought to know how much a 
man’s insides are capable of holding. Just a boast, that’s 
all.” 

“But of course the fish isn’t caught yet,” remarked the 
Lawyer, looking at me in pleasant reproof. “Or probably 
you know where there is one made to order, ready to catch 
that meets requirements.” 

“The joke of it is that I do,’ I returned meekly. “This 
particular fish holds out in a deep hole over there on Big 
Dick Lake. I’ve aimed to bring that bird out of his fast- 
ness for quite some time. He just won’t respond to any 
sort of artificial lure, spoonhooks or wooden plugs, but I 
do know what will take his fancy. It’s just about a safe bet. 
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I’ve got a pet sucker that will go about 8 inches in length, 
and if this is lowered down to his majesty it is almost a 
certainty that the Doctor eats the fish. That is, of course, 
providing the tackle holds and the hooks are lodged safe and 
sound in the jaw of the old brute.” 

That was the sum total of my opinion of the matter. I 
knew, as every fisherman knows who has long followed up 
the game of angling, that there is always some method by 
which any fish may be caught. This large pike over in Big 
Dick Lake I considered to be no exception to the rule. 
Everyone who went that way had something to tell about 
this fanciful one and the pictures their imaginations wrought 
were little short of startling. Some held firmly to the belief 
that the fish was 6 feet in length and weighed no less than 
30 pounds. I had seen the fish at one time myself (the 
only time) and I judged that it would go to 15 pounds. 
Now you very rarely ever have a chance to get a good 
look at a great northern pike, simply because they are a shy, 
cautious sort, making ghostly visitations to the shallows like 
a fox makes a visit to the hen house and then stealing away 
as softly as a mouse. The time that I did get a look at this 
fish was in the early morning, a time when all pike are 
abroad, seeming to know that then, of all times, man, their 
arch enemy, will not be up and stirring. At one time | 
thought this big pike on Big Dick Lake was a mythical sort 
of a person in fins and scales, but one look convinced me 
that there was a fish there, all right, large enough to war- 
rant serious attention. 


IG DICK LAKE is one of a group of no less than two 

hundred lakes clustered in an area hardly more than 15 
miles square in the region northeast of Deer River, Minne- 
sota. A wonderful deposit of lakes, truly, and containing 
fish that fairly boil over with energy, not the least of which 
is the pike species, from some specimens of which I derived 
a really honest regard, for they have that ripping, tearing 
way about them that put to shame the sleepy efforts of pike 
in more southern districts of the state. In fact, one needs 
to catch the great northern pike up along the border and 
adjacent (as in the Deer River section) to know that Esox 
lucius, taken from cold water, is really a fish to contend 
with. Time and again I had pike snap my gut leader in a 
mysterious manner that often left me bewildered and re- 
spectful. It was after a return to my desk after one of these 
excursions that I wrote out my so-called “eulogy” to the 
pike; this in the face of some little criticism—the Doctor’s, 
for instance. 
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Out of the water popped the pike with a splash that was good to see 


The next morning, early, the Doctor and I took our way 
from camp on North Star Lake and hied us to our fishing 
grounds. In getting to Big Dick Lake you have to go thru 
two other lakes. On the way the Doctor hung up to two fine 
bass and the way one of these large-mouths broke water 
tickled him not a little. Large-mouths breaking water gave 
him quite a surprise. It does most fishermen, tor generally 
the large-mouth is an underwater fighter and rarely comes 
out as does the small mouth species. 

The Doctor stated that the two bass would make a tid-bit 
for his dinner, and as he admired them I thought for a 
minute that he looked as tho he were going to take a bite out 
of the one fish, raw as it was. 

“You'd better start fasting,” was my impression, put to 
no uncertain words. “Any man who has agreed to eat a 
15-pound pike at a sitting had better lay off of fish for two 
days at least.” 

The Doctor studied my countenance sharply as tho to 
read my thoughts. “By the Lord Harry,” he exclaimed, 
“you are still on the trail of that mysterious 15-pounder, eh ? 
[ suppose you’ve got him all ready for me, ready to leap 
at my spoon hook at the word go.” 

“Not spoon hook,” I corrected. “In that gunny sack is 
a minnow bucket and in it you will find a youthful sucker. 
I need say no more.” 

The Doctor, who had- known nothing about the extra 
passenger in our equipment, made haste to bare the bucket 
to view and surveyed with no little professional keenness 
the pucker-mouth. He took the pulse of the little brother 
of the deep and mentally made note of its length. 

“Well,” I inquired, “will he do?” 

“Gosh,” said the Doctor, “if you mean is he large enough 
I should say he is sizeable enough to catch both Jonah and 
the whale. I have used minnows 1 to 2 inches in length in 
some of my bait fishing tournaments, bouts and set-to’s but 
never did I use a sucker old enough to go to high-school. 
I suppose you have the cod-hooks along to seat in the vitals 
of this mentally deficient person of fins. Or did you bring 
him along as a dinner fish if we should have little luck with 
the bass?” 


“HAT same sucker you have just looked upon,” I re- 
turned pleasantly and unruffled, “is going to be the main 
cause of your eating a pike of 15 pounds—or over. I’m 
not promising certain action, but if this young sucker doesn’t 
win results it is just because a certain pike that I know of 
isn’t around. Let us hope that he is.” 
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“Sure, lets,” said the Doctor facetiously. “I have made 
reservations for 10 pounds of pike with my inner man. If 
you disappoint me I| shall hold you responsible. Gosh! how 
[ would like to sit up to a nice juicy pike full of bones and 
pep. Nevertheless if it falls to my lot to thus do justice to 
Esox lucius, as you call him, I wish to ask one favor.” 

Ah, I thought, weakening is he? Thinks to worm out 
of the deal. ‘Well, what do you want in the shape of a 
favor?” 

“What I want when I eat that pike is no less than two 
bass fried deep in butter to lie alongside of the pike, just 
crispy and delicious, coming apart in appetizing flakes. Then 
the pike will be the meat and I will have the bass for bread.” 

The appalling nerve of it! Bass for bread! I suppose 
my face was a perfect picture of surprise at this declaration, 
for the Doctor laughed so that the boat fairly shook. I 
suppose up until this time I had treated the matter of the 
Doctor eating a 15-pound pike—or over—in a sort of a 
weak-minded manner of joke. I had said to myself that 
men often make these statements about eating fish ranging 
from 2 pounds to 200 at a sitting. They meant nothing by 
it. It was merely an exaggerated emphasis to their senti- 
ments of disbelief. But here was the Doctor, being in his 
right mind, laying himself open to carrying out something 
that I believed was impossible. But then | had attempted 
something that was probably the impossible, too, so I had 
no business crowing before I could produce the goods. The 
Doctor would always laugh over the episode if I failed. It 
would be a joke that would last a lifetime. First of all I 
had to produce the fish. 

Bill Vogt the well known fly caster and fisherman told 
me once that it is a matter of mind if you catch fish or not. 
You have got to just simply know and feel that you are 
going to get fish and then you will get them. I don’t know 
how right Bill is about this, but I am willing to become a 
fan for the idea right here and now. And that day in 
question I wished that certain pike would be at home, in 
the first place, and in the second place would sample the 
lure I had selected. If he should do such a thing he would 
never try another tid-bit. I had a gang hook to which was 
soldered a knife-chain about 3 inches in length; and to the 
end of this chain was another gang hook. The one gang 
was seated in the skin right back of the dorsal fin, while 
the second hook on the chain was placed right back of the 
head in the neck skin. The sucker thus was not in the least 
impeded in his swimming; the chain was limber and did 
not prevent the body action needed to swiinming around. 
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And eventually we let this succulent bait down, I scarcely 
rowed the boat, the lure was allowed to swim as it chose. I 
could think nothing but fish. I was all serious. The Doctor 
caught some of the same feeling of anticipation and concen- 
tration and applied himself to holding the rod with a grip 
that spoke volumes. 


‘THE Doctor, I remember, was just on the verge of break- 
ing the peace of the morning with a statement to the 
effect that it would seem that my friend lucius was not at 
l:iome, which would be the opening stanza of another garru- 
lous, wordy bout in which the fun would be at my expense. 
And then it happened. The Doctor’s rod suddenly went 
down in an ominous sort of a manner and the man of medi- 
cine set the hooks. Instantly things became activity per- 
sonified. I felt the fish we were after had struck, or at least 
it was one with weight behind him and to his credit. For a 
time the Doctor was so active that you’d think he was pass- 
ing a hot potato back and forth from one hand to the other. 
His hat came off. His mouth was open. A pained expres- 
sion was on his countenance. He shouted directions and told 
me that the fish was a 40-pounder. Twice he nearly fell 
out of the boat. I could see a boat heading our way, aroused 
by the excitement and knowing that something was up; the 
man at camp with the Graflex was bearing down on us 
already looking into the box for the action stuff. And there 
was action. Out popped that pike with a splash that was 
good to see, so rarely do they break water. The Doctor 
shouted, asking me if I saw that. Mighty enthusiastic, I 
thought, for one so down on the pike species as he was. 

In due course of time the fish was landed. There was 
hardly a chance of his getting away, for he had two gang 
hooks in his jaw; the line was strong enough to hold a tuna; 
and the water was free from obstructions. Upon weighing 
the fish with the Doctor’s own scales, we found that it pulled 
the marker down to close on 16 pounds! 

When we returned to camp later in the day the camera 
man had arrived ahead and of course the news of the catch 
and the bet that the Doctor made were soon commonly known 
facts. As to whether the Doctor would eat the pike entire 
at one fell swoop was a debated question. There had been 
many arguments about how much food a man could hold. 
All possible statistics were acquired but without avail. 

That evening the Doctor (who had eaten no dinner, by 
the way) sat down to the task of eating approximately 12 
pounds of pike. If ever there was a platter heaped high 


(Continued on page 76) 
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A glimpse of the picturesque shores of Dick Lake, the home of the big pike 
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How’re They Bitin’? 





Just the other day we read a little verse—never mind 
the title or the author’s name—in which an old man was 
hearkening back over the years to his barefoot, boy- 
hood, cane-pole days, and his memory pictured for 
him, today as in yesteryear, the fish biting right merrily 
in the old fishing stream of his youth. 

Memories—just memories ! 

How many of us, in this day and age of wide-open 
sewers, rapid locomotion and advancing civilization, can 
actually return to our stream of fondest recollection 
and find there the same joyous fishing conditions so 
vividly pictured in memory? Can you do it? Or you? 

No, sir; except in the remoter, more inaccessible, 
outlying districts, far from automobile highways and 
concentrated encroachments of mankind, fishing condi- 
tions generally, in the inelegant but nevertheless truth- 
ful language of an old-timer friend, ‘“Ain’t what she 
used t’ wuz.” 

This unfortunate state of affairs may be assigned to 
a number of major contributing causes, chief among 
which are, perhaps, the greatly increased number of 
anglers in recent years due to a constantly growing 
population; the automobile, which makes transportation 
rapid and easy, enabling the people to reach in the 
course of a few hours lakes and streams which in the 
old horse-and-buggy days were out of the question; 
improper control of sewage (alone responsible for the 
death of billions of fish every year); the ravages of 
carp in districts where this unlovely and unpopular 
foreign importation has gained such a foothold as to 
make conditions well nigh untenable for game fishes; 
and last, but by no means least, wholly inadequate re- 
stocking programs by state and federal authorities. 

The automobile is here to stay. Likewise our popula- 
tion will continue to increase, and with it the number 
of fishermen. What, then, is the solution of the prob- 
lem? Or is there a solution? 

We should be ashamed to admit, in this enlightened 
age, that there is not, and that the finny tribes which 
inhabit our fishing waters in all too small numbers now 
shall continue to decrease year after year until the good 
old sport is, indeed, but a memory. 

First we must consider the question of sewage and 
pollution generally. Of what avail to stock and restock 
if the fishes, young and old, are to sicken and die in 
uncounted numbers because a filthy, stinking mess is 
allowed to be dumped into waters which would other- 
wise be clear, pure and healthful? If it causes a dan- 
gerous and unhealthy situation for even we humans 
who live or recreate near such polluted waters, what of 
the fishes, whose natural habitat it is? 

Pollution can be controlled. There are laws prohibit- 
ing it; but these laws, all too often, are merely winked 
at, and the crime—for crime it surely is—continues un- 
abated. We can cite any number of streams, once crys- 
tal clear and literally teeming with fish, which have 
been absolutely destroyed for angling purposes and the 
fish either killed or driven out thru milling operations 
and the unlawful dumping of sawdust and crusher-mill 
tailings therein. We have seen it actually happen, and 
continue despite the most vigorous protests until the 
damage had been done. But even worse than this form 
of pollution is the indiscriminate dumping of city 
sewage, than which there is nothing more nauseating 
and sickening. Control sewage and other pollution and 
we shall have gained the first lap in the uphill strug- 
gle for fish propagation. 

Proper and adequate restocking is the second major 
factor. There are so many anglers nowadays, and the 
means of transportation so easy, that too many young 
fish cannot be planted each year if the supply is to be 
maintained and even increased. 

We are glad to see that state and federal authorities 


are coming to the nursery pond system and discarding 
the old idea that a tiny baby fish, of the diameter and 
half the length of a match, has a ghost of a chance 
when taken immediately from the hatching troughs 
and dumped into strange waters to shift for itself. A 
fish culturist, who for twenty-five years has operated a 
chain of fishing lakes and connecting streams on a 
commercial basis, and who is wise in the ways of his 
trade, was recently asked to give his opinion as to the 
probable percentage of these baby fry to survive after 
planting. His answer was, “Possibly one in a hundred; 
the others die from the sudden change in temperature, 
are promptly gobbled by larger fishes, or meet an early 
death in one form or another. One in a hundred to 
later grace your frying pan, or ours! His estimate of 
mortality may have been high, or perhaps it was low— 
there is no absolute check and conditions vary—but 
in any event, fish culturists are beginning to recognize 
the terrific loss and realize that the only really success- 
ful method is to plant fingerlings or even larger. 

Take a fingerling (larger would be preferable) trout 
or bass—or any game fish—reared in a nursery pond 
which is kept at the approximate temperature of the 
stream or lake into which it is to be planted for ma- 
turing, and that youngster has a chance for existence. 
It is better equipped to withstand such change in tem- 
perature as may reasonably exist; is active, more ro- 
bust, wiser, and better able to make its own way. True, 
it is yet none too large for the big fishes to devour— 
if they can catch it; but that is not so easy now and the 
majority will escape this untimely fate and within a 
year or two make fair game for the angler. 

More and more nursery ponds should be encouraged 
in every state in the Union. They should be put into 
use as rapidly as possible and the wasteful and unsatis- 
factory method of planting tiny fry discontinued entire- 
ly. These nursery or rearing ponds cost money, and 
cannot be constructed in a day, but they will pay the 
angler big dividends in the end. 

At present we are not introducing sufficient new stock 
to keep up with the procession, much less get ahead. 
The quota for fingerling planting should be increased 
ten fold. Not in one year, or even two or three, because 
that is a physical impossibility due to inadequate facil- 
ities, but the thing to do is to increase those facilities 
and set a production goal which will, instead of a figura- 
tive drop in the bucket, insure plenty of fishing for 
everybody—for all time. 

The individual angler, too, can materially aid the 
common cause if he will scrupulously adhere to the 
first principle of true conservation and never, under any 
circumstances, retain or kill more fish than can be 
utilized without loss. Give the little fellows a chance. 
By wetting the hands, gently removing the hook and 
replacing these “minnows” in their natural element, they 
will live to attain larger proportions and insure you, or 
your brother angler, far more sport at some future time. 
And the same applies to larger catches, where more 
fish are taken than one has actual or personal use for. 
Return to the water, uninjured, such surplus as you may 
chance to have when the fish are striking readily. Give 
a thought to the future, to posterity, and to the other 
chap who may be fishing behind you today. That’s 
sportsmanship. 

Memories! May they come to us over and over again, 
taking us back thru the years to the barefoot, boyhood, 
cane-pole days, fire our conscience with thoughts of the 
wonderful fishing that “used to wuz,” and urge us on 
to intelligent, concentrated efforts to provide more fish 
and fishing—the finest, cleanest, healthiest sport that 
the Creator was able to devise for human enjoyment. 


EpIror. 














A winding river and marsh land bound some of the fields where the birds are 
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HE greatest upland game shooting in the world is 
quail shooting. Yes, the greatest. You grouse 
shooters, fewer in number than we quail enthus- 
= iasts, may have a bird that is four times as large, 
thereby presenting a larger if swifter target, but most daily 
bag limits allow but two or three grouse, while the quail 
shooter has ten or twelve birds to kill before the law says 








stop. 

Only once in a life time do we find a real grouse dog, 
yet most any old bird dog will help you bring home at least 
a part of the bacon if quail are plentiful. And, believe me, 
you don’t get the thrill out of a dog’s work on grouse that 
you do when following a pair of fast rangers over open 
fields in pursuit of bob white. If you are unconvinced, fol- 
low me in a day’s quail hunt on the eastern sho’ of Maryland. 

Two men, three dogs; 
time, the opening day of 
the season, November 10; 
weather mild but with a 
tang of frost in the 
early morning air; wheat 
stubbles a-plenty, and 
great loblolly pine woods 
in which the scattered 
birds may totally disap- 
pear; winding river and 
marsh land bounding 
some of the _ fields; 
enough birds for a rea- 
sonably good quail shot 
to get the bag limit of 


the guns? And doesn’t the thought of it warm your blood? 

The dogs quarter the first stubble in fine style, but find 
no birds. This is the first day, and they are not so good 
as they will be later. Perhaps they overlooked a covey, 
perhaps there was none there. On the next field, and almost 
immediately the fast pointer Don begins to draw up wind; 
slowly, steadily, surely he comes to a stand, immovable. 
Old Ned, he of the bird sense and experience, but slower 
of foot, comes to a back stand, 100 yards away, and the pup 
Sarlo races towards the standing Don. He gets the body 
scent, and holds. 

Do you get the picture, you old grouse shooter who can- 
not see your dog 75 yards away in the woods? And there 
are more birds under yonder dog’s nose than the law allows 
you in seven days. Fourteen wonderful feather balls 
explode into the air from 
nowhere as the dogs are 
ordered forward, and 
four cracks from two 
guns blend almost into 
two reports, and—well, 
what difference does it 
make how many we 
killed? Sometimes we 
miss and sometimes we 
do not; it is all in the 
day’s sport. The dogs 
retrieve, and we are off 
for another covey. And 
so it goes until near mid- 
day. 





12. Oh, Boy! Can't 
vou see it, and hear the 
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whir of the short sturdy 
wings and the crack of 


At the end of the day we all had the limit 





to get water for 
the dogs and the hunt- 















ers, for both are dry. A well with a tin bucket furnishes 
the refreshment, and while we drink we are told of a Negro 
living in the vicinity who can drink every drop of water 
from that ordinary sized tin pail without taking a breath. 
It is related on reliable authority that he was apprehended 
by the constabulary of an adjoining town on one occasion 
for some minor infraction of the law and locked up in the 
custody of the county sheriff. He asked the sheriff for a 
drink, drank the dipper full that was tendered him, and asked 
for more, repeating the performance. At the third request 
the sheriff brought the bucket of water, and the darkie lifted 
it to his lips, and before the bulging eyes of the sheriff drank 
it to the dregs. As he put down the empty bucket the sheriff 
unlocked the jail door, and pointing to it said, “Get out of 
here, nigger, you ain’t human.” 

Now, it is not necessary or wise to hunt quail all day 
long, the birds being more easily found early and late, rest- 
ing in some cover during the middle of the d: iy. It is good 
policy, especially the first day of the season, to return to 
headquarters and dine and rest, starting out again in early 


afternoon; so after our moderate drink we started back, 


but decided to try a certain little bog on the way to see 
if we could not flush a fine old timberdoodle just in from 
the north. We found him, and also another just like him, 
and both went into our hunting coats. A woodcock or two 
added to the bag of either the grouse or quail shooter is 
always a delight. But we were to be given a treat after 
dinner that the grouse shooter rarely if ever runs into while 
hunting grouse. At dinner, we were told that one of the 
men had flushed several jacksnipe in a small marsh back 
of the house. We found them, and seven of the darting 
rascals joined our string of quail and the two doodles. And 
before we got back on the trail of the quail an old king 
rail got himself all mixed up with a charge of No. 8s. 

Again the wheat stubbles, and again a wonderful picture 
of two dogs standing and a third backing. Steady they are 
as we approach, but not so steady our nerves and beating 
hearts; for where is the quail hunter whose pulse will not 
quicken or miss a couple of beats when the quail thunder 
out of the cover? With guns at attention we prepare to 
shoot and up flushes a great cock “chink”—darn him. That’s 
not just what I said. The season is closed on China pheas- 
ants, and they are a nuisance getting in the way of the dogs; 
but some day soon the season will be open on them, and the 
account will be more than squared. 

Lots of other things happened; a flock of mallards is 
observed on stately wing headed for'a quiet spot on the 


By way of variation the party bagged a nice lot of jacksnipe 
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marsh to feed and rest undisturbed (sounds like argument 
in favor of Game Refuge Bill) ; a pileated woodpecker, now 
plentiful in that section, sends a discordant saaek from 
the pine woods, and a few minutes later is seen flitting from 
tree to tree. But all good things must come to an end. and 
as a bird falls my comrade calls, “Tal, I shall have to quit ; 
| have my twelve birds.” And I answer him, “Right, wait 
until I kill the one the pup is standing there by the old 
stump, and I will be even with you.” 


QGLOWLY the tired hunters, and weary, faithful, wonder- 
ful dogs wend their way toward the waiting auto, now 
a necessary adjunct to all hunting. Back for another square 
meal that would kill either of us in the city. On one end of 
the table gracefully ce fr sed a 7-pound muscovy duck; on 
the other a well roasted, fat, juicy tame goose of mammoth 
proportions; fried are one-quarter way down the table 
and, three-quarters the way down, chicken salad; and hot 
Maryland biscuit, and coffee, and preserves and jams; the 
legs of that table must have been cast iron to hold it up 
Then we had cake, and home-made ice cream before retirin 
Is it any wonder the followers of the bird dogs 
live forever? 
And over the fragrance of a mild havana we talked and 
dreamed over past hunts and those to come, and in the far 


wish to 


distance we heard a hearty, 

rumbling, peeling laugh. 
| Someone said, “There’s old 
Henry laughing over at 
Bucktown.” Yes, 3 miles 
away we could hear the 
booming. reverberating, 
“Ha! ha! ha!” of old Hen 
ry. And I am asked to tell 
the story to my _ hunting 


(Continued on page 76) 





Enjoying a 
well-earned 
noonday rest 






































































































have more means and leisure 
for indulging in their favorite 
recreations. 

Tourist business has in 
creased to tremendous propor 
tions, running into many 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually. Every locality makes 
strenuous bids for a share of 
it, organized campaigns waged 
by chambers of commerce and 
by means of tons of propa- 
ganda setting forth the advan- 
tages of each locality. Natur 
ally, in the hectic rush for tour 
ist patronage, the dollars of 
that vast army of sportsmen 
cited above are not overlooked ; 
particularly in view of the fact 
that the hunting season comes 
after the regular tourist season 
and thus extends for a con- 
siderable period the employ 
ment of equipment and capital 
tied up in tourist trade. 

The localities which, thru 
accident or foresight, have re- 
tained a fair quantity of game, 
large or small, are now cash- 
ing in on it to the utmost. Read 
any pamphlet bidding for tour- 
ist patronage and you will find 
that if there is any game in the 
region the fact is most promi- 
nently displayed in all tourist 
literature. I could cite an in- 
definite number of illustrations 
of the cash value of game to 
various localities thru the med- 
ium of sportsmen’s dollars that 
are left with the inhabitants 
annually. Sporting camps, out- 
fitting and guiding businesses 
and financial importance. 


Enlightened communities and various sportsmen’s asso- 


army of American sports- 
men that take the field annually. Some statisticians 
place the figures at between 7,500,000 and 10,- aloud bang. Game did go ahead of civilization, but we mis- 
hunters. The population took the effect for the inevitable cause. Pennsylvania is the 
one shining example of the fallacy of that ancient belief. 


HERE is an increasing 


Bs 000,000 fishermen and 


is increasing, wealth is being accumulated rapidly and people 








Now— or Never 


HE editor of Outdoor Life, in all his 
many years of campaigning, has never 
advocated any radical or unreasonable bear 
laws. Prohibiting the killing of cub bears, 
perhaps putting the ban on killing she bears 
with cubs in localities where their numbers 
are depleted, reasonable bag limits and open 
seasons, and some allied points according 
to the local necessities, are all that he has 
ever advocated. Such men as Frost, Leek, 
El Comancho and others well known to 
every reader of this magazine have added 
their voices to the editor’s on occasion for 
many a year. They are all men of broad 
experience. If the West doesn’t listen to 
them before long, instead of the Easterners 
coming west to hunt bears, the Westerners 
will be going back to Pennsylvania or New 
York or to Maine when they want to hunt 
bears—or else to Alaska. None of those 
men wish to prohibit the killing of all 
bears for sentimental reasons. For practi- 
cal reasons they would like to see certain 
moderate restrictions that would tend toward 
an increasing number of bears for the 
hunters to kill. And the time is ripe now— 

or never, 
“a 








are increasing in numbers 
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belief that game must go ahead of encroaching civilization, 
and we accepted it resignedly. 


That has been exploded with 


After being gameless for years 
she bought live game, includ 
ing over 100,000 cottontails, 
and began’ restocking. The 
sportsmen now kill annually 
in Pennsylvania from 5 to 7 
million rabbits, 1 to 2 million 
squirrels, % to 1% million 
grouse, 5 to 8 thousand deer, 
5 to 9 hundred bears, 1 to 4 
thousand wild turkeys, in addi- 
tion to excellent quail, wood- 
cock, pheasant, shorebird, duck 
and goose shooting. New York 
State runs her a close second. 
One might say that those two 
states were civilized, yet game 
and civilization seem to go 
hand in hand. Deer were ex- 
tinct in Vermont as early as 
1875. Later, a few deer were 
purchased by sportsmen and 
shipped into the state and lib- 
erated. After they had _ in- 
creased to a certain point the 
season was opened. Still they 
increased, and in the twenty 
years following 1902 some 46,- 
000 deer were killed legally in 
Vermont. Many similar in- 
stances could be cited to illus- 
trate how thoroly the old myth 
to the effect that game and 
civilization could not thrive 
side by side had been wrecked. 


E COME now to another 
delusion which still per- 
sists in the face of all evidence 
to the contrary. People get 
into the habit of a set way of 
thinking and stick to it. The 


bear is one of our finest and most interesting game animals, 


to my notion the most interesting in America. Nevertheless, 


he is a much maligned citizen. Lurid bear yarns are nu- 


ciations are working to conserve and increase the game of merous. All told, a mythical character has been built up for 
many localities. The economic value of game as well as its Bruin, one which he little deserves. He has a bad name 
recreational value is now quite generally recognized. Many and the public seems to feel, “That is my story and I’m 


ancient fallacies have stood in the way of game protection. 
While some have been swept away, many still exist as evi- 
dence of the tenacity with which we cling to outworn myths. 


going to stick to it.” 
It is, therefore, in the face of such widespread misunder- 
standing, very difficult to secure any adequate legislation to 


The chief obstacle, once accepted as fact, was the old protect bears. To my own knowledge, the editor of Out- 
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door Life has been campaigning rigorously for almost a 
quarter of a century for some sort of protection for bears. 
It is high time that the sportsmen of the West align them- 
selves with him as they have done in the East. Men who 
would not think of shooting a fawn go into the hills and 
shoot cub bears in the summer when their fur is unprime, 
believing that they have performed a meritorious deed in 
ridding the world of a dangerous beast. Men who would 
not shoot down sheep, moose or elk to let them rot where 
they fell shoot big Alaskan bears on the fish creeks of sum- 
mers when their hides are worthless. It all originates from 
the false conception that the bear is a bad citizen. 


HERE are individual black bears that turn sheep killer, 

grizzlies that kill larger stock. They are in the minority 
and can be handled as individuals without condemning the 
whole race of bears. Ned Frost, known to every reader of 
this magazine, is one of the very. few men in America who 
has experienced an unprovoked attack by a grizzly, yet 
despite that fact he has persisted in his belief that bears 
should receive a sufficient measure of protection to save 
them from extermination thruout their range. All men of his 
broad experience are on the same side. Colorado, Wyoming 
and Montana are all considered great bear-hunting states, yet 
it is probable that Pennsylvania has more bears within her 
borders than any one of the three Western states mentioned. 

Adequate protection brought them back from nothing. 
New York state the same. Why, then, should Western 
sportsmen continue to humbug themselves with the notion 
that the bear is a bad hombre and should be accorded no 
protection whatever ? 

In the background of every American hunter’s mind is 
the hope that some day he will be able to bag a bear—any 
old kind of a bear. And it is becoming more and more 
evident that the guide who can offer sportsmen a_ fair 
chance at bear is in a position to command hunting parties 
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who will pay top prices for the privilege. I am trying to 
confine this article more to the economic value of the bear 
than to the sentimental side. 

There were originally in America a great many sub- 
species, both of the black bear and the grizzly. Some of 
these were killed down to the point where even scientific 
classification was impossible and specimens for museums 
are lacking. 

The so-called silk-bear, or sun-bear, known locally in the 
foothill and badland country of Wyoming and southern 
Montana is a case in point. Ned Frost killed one in the 
90’s, after having seen a few other skins brought in prior 
to that. Nothing is known of this little bear save the tales 
of old-timers. The lava bear of Oregon is another sub- 
species that presumably existed and it is claimed in some 
quarters that there are a few remaining specimens roaming 
the hills. The California grizzly, save for one specimen in 
a zoological garden, has been proclaimed extinct for many 
years. Within the past half-dozen years I have heard re- 
ports from various sources that there are a very few roam- 
ing in an isolated part of the Sierras. 

The grizzly is extinct thruout much of his former range 
and nearing extinction in most parts of it within the borders 
of the United States. Certain subspecies are extinct. 
Since there are now more black bears, probably, in the East 
than in the West, we might at least accord the black bear 
some protection in the West before it is killed down to the 
point where we will have to buy them in the East to restock 
them in the West. 


.. maancenie stands in a unique position as a game country, 
‘£% particularly as to bears. She has an infinite variety, 
greater than any other part of the world. She has in the 
big Alaskan brown bear, the largest carnivorous animal on 
earth. Contrary to general belief, altho the big browns of 
various subspecies are distributed along a goodly stretch of 
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One is far safer sleeping out in any bear infested community than he is in crossing the street i1 any part of the Union 
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There are more people killed by falling icicles in Chicago than 
there are by all the wild animals in North America 


coast, the real monsters are confined to a limited area which 
includes the Kodiak-Afognak group of islands, the Alaska 
Peninsula, Unimak Island and a limited stretch along the 
north shore of Cook’s Inlet. Nowhere else on earth can the 
sportsman hope to secure one of these splendid trophies. The 
true Kodiak bear has been proclaimed practically extinct. 
It is not extinct, as | saw over thirty bears during my stay 
on Kodiak Island. But I was in the very heart of the best 
bear country on the island and the animals have become 
exceedingly rare in other parts of it. I know of thirteen 
bears that were killed and of four cubs that were captured 
in that part of Kodiak Island that spring of 1925. When 








that one little pocket of bears has been hunted out, and 
those on Afognak Island with them, the Kodiak will be 
no more. 

The big peninsula bear, of a size equal to the Kodiak, 
is still fairly plentiful, tho the really big hides that will 
stretch from 11 to 12 feet square are now rarely brought 
out. These bears are not nearly so abundant as general- 
ly believed. From the barren, largely treeless nature of 
their habitat they are easily observed at long distances 
when crossing from one alder jungle to another or 
when out on the snow fields. In the summer they con- 
gregate on the fish creeks; and on the banks their trails 
indicate that the country is alive with bears. There is 
the usual tendency to over-estimate. 

There is a subspecies of the big browns ranging the 
Kenai Peninsula, still another along the coastal areas 
farther south. The big browns of Admiralty Chichagoff 
and Baranoff Islands of the Alexander Archipeligo may 
constitute still another subspecies. While in Alaska I 
saw bears on all of the Islands named herein except 
Unimak, as I did not get into the back country of 
Unimak. I also saw those of Kenai Peninsula. 


( N AN island off the coast of British Columbia, be- 

fore reaching Alaskan waters, there is the rare 
little white Kermode bear, probably a small subspecies 
of the black bear developed by isolation. On a stretch 
of Alaskan coast there ranges the rare blue glacier 
bear, a color phase of the black. Grizzlies of various 
color phases range over much of Alaska. Well up 
north into the interior, round the edge of the Alaskan 
Range, there is a grizzly whose coat is often cream- 
colored. I saw several of the pelts and one big grizzly 
of that variety within a hundred yards in the open. 
Perhaps that is another subspecies, and it is now be- 
coming rare since its range is largely in open barren 
country where it is an easy prey. Along the northern 
coast they have a species of the Barren Ground grizzly, 
relative of the animal that ranges farther to the east 
in the Barren Grounds of Arctic and sub-Arctic Can- 
ada. 

Traders and others of the vicinity of Fort Yukon 
have told me of a bear called the “yellow-back,” a 
grizzly ranging north of the Arctic Range, that has a 
strip of yellowish fur along the back-bone. I saw the 
ordinary black and brown bears and their tracks in 
several parts of Alaska, a great many of them. The 
polar bear ranges the ice floes along Alaska’s northern 
shores. Nowhere else in the world can a sportsman 
hope to find anywhere near such a variety. 

Most of the prized trophies of the world may be 
secured over a wide area; lions over the greater part 
of the continent of Africa; tigers over much of Asia; 
elephants thruout many parts of both those continents, 
and so on. Alaska has much other game beside her 
bears. Deer, goats, mountain sheep, caribou and moose 
are plentiful. But one may hunt caribou pretty well 
across the whole north half of the American continent, 
deer over as much more of it, goats over a widespread 
area, moose are widely distributed, and the bighorn 
sheep from lower California to British Columbia and 
east to Montana, Colorado and New Mexico, in its 
various subspecies, is a finer trophy than the Alaskan 
sheep. In bears alone, Alaska stands unique. 

The big brown bear is one of perhaps the four or 
five most highly prized trophies in the world. There 
is but one very limited area where the sportsmen of the 
world can hope to bag one. The blue glacier bear is the 
only one of its kind, its range even more limited than 
that of the big brownies. Save for some parts of north- 
west Canada and a few of our mountain states, grizzly 
hunting is a thing of the past outside of Alaska, where 
it is extremely good. And so on indefinitely, American 
sportsmen, millions of them, are looking for new game 
fields. Alaska has them to offer. In the matter of bears 
she has more to offer than all the rest of America com- 
bined. Alaska is making a bid for the sportsmen’s busi- 
ness, and is getting a nice slice of it—which will increase 
steadily. Her great variety of bears will assure that. 
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HE Bureau of Biological Survey, the members of 

the Alaska Game Commissions, some of the legisla- 
tors and most of the forward-looking Alaskan guides 
know that and are working toward adequate protection 
that will insure a future supply of bears for a demand 
that is destined to increase. They have. managed to 
effect much but have been handicapped by the element 
that clings to the old belief that all bears, and partic- 
ularly grizzlies and the big browns, should be ex- 
terminated. Black bears are now classed as fur-bear- 
ing animals and can be killed only during the fur 
season, which is far better than many of our West- 
ern states have done. A bag limit of three big browns 
and grizzlies has been instituted and the sale of their 
pelts prohibited. But among many Alaskans, the same } 
as in many of our Western states, there is considerable; 
antagonism toward any policy save that of extermination = 
for bears. 

The animal is dangerous, they insist, and proclaim ; 
that the country will not be settled up for so long as } 
bears roam at large. History and present conditions 
prove that a fallacy which needs no detailed refutation j; 
here. One might call Pennsylvania and New York  } 
states settled communities, yet there are probably more’ $ 
bears killed annually in those two states combined than } 
in all of Alaska, and they are on the increase. Of 
course they have no grizzlies there, whereas they do in : 
Alaska. 

It is true that an occasional injury or death is dealt 
out by Alaskan bears, but in at Jeast 90 per cent of the 
cases the man has carried the fight to the bear and 
wounded it first. 

No statistics are available, but from such information 
as could be gathered it seems that there have been an 
average of approximately one injury or death inflicted 4 
by bears per year for the past twenty-five years. With j 
Alaska claiming a population of 50,000, that would be 
one injury or death inflicted by bears per year to every 
50,000 inhabitants. In the States there is approximately 
one death or injury annually by automobile in every 
200 of population. So it would seem that a peaceful 
citizen in the States runs about 250 chances of being 
run down by an automobile to every one chance an 
Alaskan takes of being mauled by a bear. Those are 
rough figures. Any statistician that is so inclined may 
figure it out to a finer point and correct those estimates 
without scratching my sensibilities. At any rate, the 
risk is not large. One is far safer sleeping out in any 
bear-infested community than he is in crossing the 
street in any part of the Union. Life insurance statistics 
would probably reveal the fact that there are more 
people killed by falling icicles in Chicago or by slipping 
on the edge of their own bath tubs in New York than & 
there are killed by wild animals on the whole continent 
of North America. 
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I DO not wish to pose as an authority on bears for 
I am far from it. I find that many whose experience 
is ten times that of my own are in favor of some mod- 
erate protection for our bears, at least to a point suffi- 
cient to eliminate the danger of the extermination of 
various subspecies. It is from such men that much 
of my information is gleaned. I have yet to meet an old 
bear hunter who is not opposed to the indiscriminate § 
extermination of bears. 

Bruin is one of our finest American game animals 
and we have been too long in enrolling him in honorable 
society. The East has led the way. The West should 
follow suit before it is too late. Alaska has the bulge on 
the rest of America in that respect, both in numbers and 
variety of her bears. I have purposely refrained from any 
sentimental touch in this article, but on the contrary have 
tried to confine it to the practical aspects. If the bear is a 
bad citizen we don’t want him. But most bear hunters agree 
that his reputation has been painted far too black to accord 
with the facts. 

An ever increasing army of sportsmen is clamoring for 
rew game fields. Alaska has them to offer. Literally 
thousands of American hunters have their hopes set on a 
trip to Alaska. She is our last game frontier and will come 
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The recreational value of game is now quite generally recog- 
nized by conservationists and physical directors alike 


into her own as the goal of our hunters. Then her bears, 
of varieties obtainable nowhere else in the world, will be 
reckoned as a financial asset of no mean proportions. And 
that day is not long in the future. 


Note.—It is a delight and a pleasure to read an article so full of 
cooperation with Outdoor Life’s bear protective policy as the fore- 
going from one of America’s youngest and greatest sportsmen and 
conservationists. Mr. Evarts is a Western man who has hunted ove 
many of the game haunts traversed by the editor of Outdoor Life 
and he recognized the fate of the grizzly and the big brown at an 
early day if we don’t puli ourselves together and protect them. As 
before stated in this magazine, when the grizzly shall have passed 
there shall go from our mountains one of the sublimest specimens 
of animal life that exalts the western wilderness.—Editor. 
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1'UR work here in India is such 
that, tho much of our time is spent 
at a hill station in the Khasi-Jain- 
“| tia Hills, Assam, a certain amount 
of traveling about is necessary. In this man- 
ner mv boss, who I'll call “C. P.”, and I are 
able to combine business and pleasure with 
the result that whenever we are in territory 
where shooting is to be had, we generally 
get a taste of it. This is true particularly) 
in the case of tiger and leopard shooting 
for we can do this at night and thus the 
day’s activities are not interfered with. 

Tho C. P. came out here some eighteen 
months before I did, he had not done any 
shooting prior to my arrival other than at 
deer and crocodile while on a trip thru the 
Sundarbans the previous winter. He 1s 
however, particularly keen on_ shooting 
“crocs”, and when he found that this sport 
could be had on a river but a half day’s 
drive from where we are stationed he sug 
gested that we have a try at it as soon as 
the fall rush of work was over. There is 
but one reply that a chap in his right mind 
would make to that proposition, and I made 
it. 

There are two kinds of crocodiles found 
in India, Crocodilus palustris, commonly 
known as the “mugger” or true crocodile; 
and Ghavialus gangeticus, or the fish-eating 
Crocodile. The former is found in marshy 
areas and back-waters such as make up the 
Sundarbans, as well as in rivers having 
jungle covered banks; while the Gharial is, 
to quote Capt. C. R. S. Pitman, “peculiar 
to the four great Indian rivers and their tributaries—the 
Ganges, Brahmaputra, Indus and Mahanadi’. ‘These rivers 
have an abundant supply of food for the fish-eater and their 
mud-banks and sand-bars furnish ideal couches for the rep- 
tile’s daily sun bath. It was this last described species that 
we hunted on the Kopili, a tributary of the Brahmaputra. 








§ Benen are several features which enter in to make the 
bagging of the “croc” a difficult proposition. I say 
“bagging” because, tho it is not partietlarly hard to shoot 
one, to carry home the trophy consisting of the skin from 
the under side, is a vastly different matter. In the first place 
the tenacity of life or at least of the powers of locomotion 
that these creatures possess is almost phenomenal. In the 
second place they have an extraordinary keen sense of hear- 
ing and eyesight which makes stalking them a tricky but 
fascinating task. 

In reference to the first feature I might say that the 
difficulty encountered lies not in merely penetrating a vital 
spot in the anatomy, but the bullet must be so placed as to 
bring about instantaneous and total paralysis. 

Once C. P. had successfully stalked a large ‘croc’ to 





Crocodile hunting is a difficult but fascinating sport 
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A TALE OF SOME HUNTS IN THE 
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We were destined not to get another tiger in that season 


within shooting distance of the sand-bar on which he rested 
and took as his position from which to shoot a high bank 
above the “croc” and fifty to sixty yards away. At the crack 
of the rifle the creature sprang into the air, landing on his 
back he remained perfectly motionless. In order to get to 
him it was necessary for C. P. to take a somewhat circuitous 
route thus losing him to sight for a few seconds. When he 
reached the sand-bar all that remained of his “croc” were 
the prints in the mud. 

At another time C. P. made a beautiful shot of about 
125 yards. This time the object of his fire, the largest 
“croc” that we got, gave one convulsive gape of his huge 
mouth and lay still. Upon crossing the river to where he lay 
it became evident that the heavy bullet had struck him just 
back of the eye and neatly dished out his brains. 

One particular ‘‘croc” that I stalked from the opposite 
side of the river was lying on a mud-bank and diagonally 
to the stream. I am quite sure that I hit him in the vicinity 
of the ear, but evidently did not cut his spine, for with one 
stroke of his powerful tail he did a complete “cartwheel” 
with his nose for a pivot and struck the water with a 
terrific splash. I never saw him again. 


N THE pursuit of this game we em- 

ployed two methods; the first was to 
walk down the river bank, keeping our eyes 
peeled for game as we approached the mud- 
banks and sand-bars. This method devel- 
oped one or two serious draw-backs; namely, 
that if a “croc” resting on the opposite bank 
of the stream was killed there was consid- 
erable delay and difficulty in reaching him 
since it meant sending the gun-bearer back 
to the nearest village after a native dug-out 
in which to effect a crossing. Still another 
objection was that, tho this walking was 
good exercise, there was a total of 4 miles 
of river on which there were no signs of 
our game and after walking back and forth 
in the process of our hunting we had quite 
enough of that sort of thing without tack- 
ing on a fruitless and wearisome extra 4 
miles. For these reasons we decided to hire 
a native boat and boatmen to pole us wher- 
ever there was nothing to shoot. This 
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worked out quite well and it was while in this boat that I 
had the opportunity to recover a fellow shooter’s wounded 
“epor.” 

One of our friends who had never shot a “croc” was 
visiting us for one day only and was, of course, very anxious 
to bag something. As C. P. was busily engaged elsewhere 
at this particular time, I essayed to initiate our visitor, 
Maynard by name, into the rites as I had learned them. 
We took the boat and drifted down the stream but found 
very few “crocs” out at this time. He did, however, get 
two shots on the way down but missed the first one and 
lost the second. 

We were being slowly poled against the current on our 
return trip when I noticed that the one he shot at first on 
the way down was again out on his mud-bank. The coolies 
pulled the boat into shore and Maynard got ashore to stalk 
his prey while I remained in the boat ready to push on as 
soon as he had his shot. The object of his endeavors lay 
at the foot of a steep mud-bank some 300 yards up stream 
and, as was fortunate for him, there were a number of 
ridges and gullies in the bank so that he was able to ap- 
proach close to his target before firing. After a wait of 
several minutes I saw the “croc” commence 
to thrash his way into the water and im- 
mediately the report of Maynard’s rifle 
reached me. It was apparent that he had 
made a fairly good hit by the way the “croc” 
acted, and just as he slid into the water 
Maynard fired again. Thinking the show 
was over I started the coolies poling the 
boat up to where my companion stood 
gloomily surveying the muddy current 
whence had vanished his “croc” skin suit- 
case. 


\ HEN the boat was about sixty yards 
from where he stood I noticed some- 
thing drifting toward us on the surface of 
the stream. It looked in color and shape 
much like the flipper of a “croc,” and yet 
it didn’t seem to me that it could be. Point- 
ing, I directed the boatmen to steer for it 
and, as I had neglected to bring the rope I 
usually carried, prepared to grab the thing 
with my hands. As it drew nearer I saw 





Note the flashlight strapped to the rifle for night shooting 


that it was the “croc” sure enough and just 
about done for and being borne along by 
the current. Evidently he had been so hit 
that it was impossible for him to expel all 
the air from his lungs and so was floating. 
When the boat came along side I grabbed the 
flipper and pulled enough so that one of the 
hind ones also protruded above the water 
and directed one of the boatmen to grab it. 
He very gingerly took hold and he had no 
sooner done so than the “croc” began to 
flop, very feebly to be sure, but as he was 
a big fellow any movement at all made hold- 
ing him hard work. 

At the first sign of life the native let go 
of the flipper he was holding and it took 
much urgent persuading to induce him to 
grip again. Since I held the head end, | 
guess he figured the tail to be out of busi- 
ness or we should not have caught him 
so easily, and he took the hind flipper again. 
We then started toward shore and as soon 
as the “croc” felt the resistance he began to 
kick up more of a fuss so that each flop 
brought his head out of water conveniently 
near my face as I leaned over the boat. We 
could do little or nothing so long as there 
was any fight in him so I drew my S. & W. 
.38 and plugged him two or three times until 
he ceased to flop. 

It took three of us to hold him against 
the boat while the coolies poled us ashore 
to the muchly agitated Maynard who, dur- 
ing the festivities, had been prancing up and 
down the bank helpless to do anything but 
offer advice. When we were within about 
3 feet of shore the “croc” grounded in the mud and there 
he stuck, for without the buoyancy of the water to assist 
us he was more than a handful, and I for one—and I expect 
the coolies as well—was about fagged out. However, after 
a short rest the seven of us managed to drag him far 
enough out of the water to allow for the skinning, and May 
nard smilingly watched the first step in the manufacture of 
his suitcase. 


~T WAS while we were engaged in the “croc” shoots 

that we became aware of the abundance of tiger in that 
vicinity. On my first trip down the river bank on foot | 
came across a several weeks old pug mark of a tiger, firmly 
cast in the sun baked mud. Up to this time I had never 
visualized tiger any way but in their cages at the zoo or 
circus and when I realized that I was roaming about in 
their own domains it set me to thinking. About a mile 
farther on down the river my train of thought received 
another jolt when I came across some undeniably fresh 
tracks in the sand by the edge of the river. At that time 
I did not know that they seldom wander out of the tall 
jungle grass, which was all about us except for a strip about 





A leopard shot by the author in February, 1927 
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100 yards wide along the river bank, during the day time, 
and that if they. do so it is generally with peaceful intent. 
This fact holds only for areas where food is abundant so 
that the tiger is never pressed by hunger. 

We had gone down the river as far as we considered it 
worth while and were on the way back when I heard a 
strange rumbling cough some 200 yards away in the tall 
grass, and when it was repeated I asked my gun-bearer what 
it was. He said, “Bagh” (tiger), and | immediately and 
quite emphatically denied it with the idea that if trying to 
kid me along he’d think I knew what I was about and shut 
up. This caused him to assume a very indignant attitude, 
that I should question his knowledge on the subject, and 
he insisted “Bagh hae.” When it dawned upon me that in 
probability he was right, even tho I was well armed and had 
previously expressed a desire to shoot a tiger, I felt much 
the same as I did when first learning to swim and discovered 
that | was over my depth and still able to keep afloat. In 
other words I was pleased and yet a bit worried. 

In all the time that we were 
traveling up and down the 
river bank we did not en- 
counter a tiger, tho fresh 
signs were plentiful and the 
natives reported an abundance 
of them. The nearest either 
of us came to encountering 
one was when three tigers 
crossed an open patch in the 
grass and disappeared along 
the path taken by C. P. about 
a quarter of an hour before. 
He found this out when, upon 
his return, a much excited 
group of natives who were 
tilling soil near-by told him 
about it. All of these things 
convinced us that we should 
have a try at the tiger game 
at our first opportunity. And 
we did! 


EFORE my arrival in 

India some eight months 
previously, my impressions of 
hunting in this country, par- 
ticularly for tiger, were built 
up from pictures I had seen 
and stories I had read where 
the shooters went into the 
jungle mounted in well built 
howdahs strapped to the backs 
of trained elephants under the 
control of competent mahout. 
As the line of elephants ad- 
vanced another line of beaters 
drove the game toward them so that the shooters were sure 
of seeing something. 

These impressions were all right as far as they went, 
for I understand that the shoots as staged by the native 
princes and rajahs are very elaborate and well conducted 
affairs. However, to enjoy the privileges of a shoot of this 
nature requires political and social contacts that it has not 
been my good fortune to make. A friend of mine in the 
consular service tells of going on one of these shoots where 
the entire party was driven to the jungles in Rolls-Royces 
and there is one rajah in the central provinces who has a 
specially constructed Rolls-Royce from which to shoot tiger. 
This sort of thing is all well and good for a chosen few, but 
the rest of us must get along in a more humble, tho I think 
not less enjoyable, manner. 

The method of shooting tiger in common use is one which 
is much deplored by the African lion shooter as being un- 
sportsman-like, and I can readily see their view-point, but 
this game is different. The animal itself is different, and its 
habitat is such that the methods that I understand are em- 
ployed for lion shooting would be of little avail for tiger 
where there are miles and miles of dense jungle grass head 
high. The method I have referred to is shooting from a 


machan, or platform built in a tree. Since the more elaborate 
type of hunting is out of the question for us it is necessarv 








Starting up river for a crocodile hunt the 


for us to take the next best, hence the machan. We did hire 
an elephant, but after riding around on it for a day we 
realized the futility of riding along thru grass that was so 
thick and so tall that a tiger could escape unseen from 
within a few feet of us as we sat on the elephant. 


AT THE start of our first trip our knowledge of the 
+4 game to be had in this locality and of the most suitable 
means of hunting it consisted mainly in what information we 
could glean from the tales told us by other and more ex- 
perienced hunters. When comparing notes, as I might say, 
of the various stories we had each heard it was necessary 
to make allowances for the natural tendency of and enthusi- 
astic story teller to make “broad” statements. For instance, 
when one old chap insisted that one shot was all that would 
be necessary for a tiger regardless of his size, I did not 
trade my magazine rifle for a single-shot pattern. Never- 
theless, what he said was true to a large extent, for a shot 
in the right place, providing it is of heavy caliber, needs 
no second, and if it doesn’t 
hit the right place the chances 
of your having time for a 
second shot are small. 

For equipment we carried 
nothing but our ordinary 
traveling kit (minus the glad- 
rags), a camera, a canteen 
each, an abreviated medicine 
kit, our rifles, shotguns and 
ammunition. We each had 
a native bearer and his equip- 
ment, so that by the time all 
hands and the duffle were 
loaded into the old Stude- 
baker it was just about a 
“full house.” 

As I have already inti- 
mated, it was necessary for 
us to more or less work out 
our own system and to learn 
as we went along. When we 
arrived at the village where 
we were to hunt and had had 
a talk with the native forest 
range officer stationed there 
it became apparent that the 
only practical thing for us to 
do was to shoot from ma- 
chans. 

One of the more common 
practices is that of building 
the machan over a carcass 
killed by a tiger the evening 
previous and await his return 
next afternoon. Some- 

times he comes and sometimes 
he doesn’t; then again, as in our case, there may not be any 
kills reported when one has time to shoot. If there are 
no kills available one may stake a live bait or build the 
machan over a likely path and await what may come along. 

The height at which the machan is built varies with the 
shooter’s taste and the adaptability of available trees. I 
have had them ranging from 10 to 30 feet from the ground. 
I did not see tiger from all of these, to be sure, but from 
the actions of animals that I did see, not to mention the 
element of safety, I thoroly agree with what an old shooter 
once told me about placing machans: “The higher the 
better, for it allows you a better area of vision and at the 
same time places you where the approaching game is less 
liable to detect your presence.” There are many who would 
disagree with this, I merely state the conclusions reached 
by C. P. and myself after numerous experiments. 





HERE are also several different lighting devices for 
night shooting, of which we had none, so again it was 
necessary to invent a substitute. There is on the market a 
clamp and switch device for fastening a flashlight to the 
barrel of the rifle and it was from this that we patterned 
our make-shift. Taking several wide strips of adhesive 
tape, we strapped our flashlights to the left side of the rifle 
(Continued on page 76) 
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The cruiser was anchored and we left the ladies to knit or stillfish as they chose 
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BRONZE-BACK FISHING WEST OF 


THE ROCKIES 


By Peter J. Schwab 


SERTAINLY you don’t believe me. None of you 
Easterners do. Just because this is a new country 
and you know that bass are not indigenous west 
of the Rockies you imagine without question that 
we can’t have many bass to begin with and that those we 
do have can’t amount to much—” 

“Logical enough, isn’t it?” I interrupted. 

“No! you dumb dude!” vociferated Art. 
that this is practically a winterless country; also that our 
waters are swarming with natural fish foods. Our condi- 
tions are equally as good as those obtaining in Florida. I’m 
here to tell you that Hodges Lake is the best piece of bass 
water in the country. And we’ve got dozens of others just 
as good; better even—” 

“How ig heck can ay be better than the best ?” 

“Don’t be irrelevant. California is a state of superlatives. 
Air is purer, sky is bluer—” 

“Liar’s truer—” 

“Fish bigger and more of them!” finished Art for him- 
self, explosively. Here he paused to wait upon a customer, 
sold him a high priced surf rod and returned to resume. 
“After you come down from Yosemite Valley and on your 
way into the Redwood and Klamath country, just leave the 
highway a couple days and drive over the mountain to Lake- 
port. Go to Lea Bleakmore. Lea is president of the fish 
and game association and he knows everybody. Tell him I 
sent you and he will make contact for you with more bass 
of five pounds and up than you ever dreamed existed west 
of the Rockies.” 





‘You forget 


ie WAS the middle of July. 
“Sure, you want to see Frank Ora. 
Bleakmore turned to the 


Wait till I see if 


he’s home.” Lea ‘phone. A 


moment’s conversation over the wire ending with, “Fine. 
’ll send him right over,” paved the way to meet the cele 


brated boatman and gunsmith. Five minutes later I was 
in the little shop basking under the friendly gaze of Frank 


Ora, brave and optimistic despite long years of suffering 
attendant upon the turret accident which had ended his 
career as a gunner in the navy. 

“Well,” smiled Frank, “I don’t know that I blame you 


for having doubted Art Topken so much. Before I first 
came here to settle down I doubted those stories myself, but 


[ now know that the bass fishing of Clear Lake is nevet 
exaggerated. Can’t be.” 

“Sounds too good to be true.” 

“Almost that,’ commented Frank earnestly. “Why only 


last week, Wednesday morning, I caught four 7 pounders 
and the chap who was with me caught five bass, three ot 


which weighed 7 pounds apiece, the other two weighing 
about 5 pounds apiece.” I said nothing but wondered in 
credulously. It looked suspiciously like a conspiracy to 


have a lot of fun at my 

“Now seven bass weighing 7 pounds apiece is just an 
erdinary morning’s fishing for Clear Lake. Somehow ot 
other we don’t get many larger than that but positively ou 
bass average fully 5 pounds. Coming from the East my 
self, I know just how strong that statement appears to 
you.” 

“When do we go?” I demanded impatiently. 

“At 4 in the morning!” 

3ut is it necessary that we start so early?” I half ob 

jected. “I’d rather wait until 4 in the afternoon and just 
catch the evening hours, my favorite time for fly fishing.” 

“This is the poorest time of the year to come here,” ex 
plained Frank. “May and October are our best months 


expense. 
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We must go early during the summer, but even with this 
hot weather I think we might be able to convince ycu—on 
everything but that fly fishing. These big bass of ours 
want a healthy mouthful. Moreover at this time of the 
year they’re in deep water and you will need a good sized 
lure running rather deep to attract them. Better take your 
Lait casting outfit.” 


W E MAY have been a half hour late in getting started, 
but Frank’s fine cruiser, the Rainbow, was a fast, pow- 
erful craft and we made the trip down the lake to Blue Jay 
Point in two hours. Here the cruiser was anchored and 
we left the ladies to knit or still fish as they chose while 
Krank and I each took one of the skiffs and started rowing 
for the fishing grounds selected. It was a beautiful morn- 
ing, cloudless but with a slight breeze stirring the lake. 

“We are over good water,” Frank announced after a 
short time. ‘‘Let’s get rigged up and start casting. I like 
a twin spinner with a weighted fly or a red head Fish- 
Oreno best for this lake. California bass seem to prefer 
these two lures.” 

“Guess I'll try the fly rod for a while,” said I, deaf to his 
suggestion. ‘They may like it for a change.” And a 
moment later my 2/0 Van Luven Rogue was fluttering 
shoreward along the edge of the tulle. 

“No use casting in there,” Frank admonished me. ‘Shoot 
it over the other side into the deep water.” I followed his 
advice and varied his tactics with my own; fished hard for 
half an hour without the first indication of a strike. Mean- 
while Frank had rung the bell several times but with ‘‘small” 
bass; that is, one of 3 pounds and one of slightly less than 
+ pounds. Reluctantly, I laid the fly rod on the seats along- 
side the gunwhale and jointed up my Cross accuracy tour- 
nament rod. 
said Frank approvingly. 


“Now you're doing something,” 
















Above—We saw his rod bend sharply, saw 
him set the hook solidly, saw the bass,— 
a lunker this time—surge to the surface. 


Right—T here's nothing like a long weap- 
on for fighting. fish even tho the short 
toolis the handiest caster. 





“Want one of these spinners?’ He had hardly finished his 
question when I saw his rod bend sharply, saw him set the 
hook solidly, saw the bass—a lunker this time—shoot above 
the surface. It was a magnificent leap for so heavy a fish. 

“Whoopee!” I yelled as Frank skillfully brought his rod 
around over his shoulder. “Atta boy. Pull him down and 
sock it to him!” 

The big-mouth was out of-the water again, standing on 
his tail indulging in the favorite tactics of his brethren 
everywhere. That is, he was shaking his head to dislodge 
the hook as savagely as a bulldog worries a clothesline. 
*Yeah—l’ll pull him—down—all right,” replied Frank be- 
tween admiring gasps. “But the sundowner-u-u-mp,” 
splash—didju see that ?—u-u-mp,” splash !—‘“but the sun- 
downer won’t stay down!” 

But all things are relative, even fishermen’s enthusiastic 
statements. The bass did go down and he stayed down, 
and Frank’s clever tipping of him had quite as much to 
do with the act as anything else. My shouting for instance. 


| OW I don’t particularly like the fight of a big-mouth 
bass under the water. He’s too much like an alli- 
gator, relying upon brute strength to smash the connection 
between himself and the enemy. This fellow was no excep- 
tion to the rule. He plunged and sulked and jerked, then 
plunged and sulked and jerked again. All this time he was 
a good sixty feet distant from his would-be captor; in fact, 
he had been fighting my direction from the very moment 
he had been hooked. 

Whether I should call a small-mouth wiser or call his 
fight more spectacular than that of his cousin, I don’t know. 
They are equally game when it comes to fighting for their 
lives and of the two I prefer the large-mouth for his greater 
sportiness, the small-mouth for his habitat. Big mouth will 
take a chance on anything coming his way and he fights at 
the drop of the hat, going into the air within a moment of 
being hooked. Small-mouth is more circumspect, viewing 
the artificial with suspicion. Then, when he does strike 
and you hook him, he postpones his real fight until he has 
been drawn close enough to see who or what he is fight- 
ing. Naturally enough he gets the reputation for being 
gamer, but I consider this a snap judgment; especially when 
[ recollect the number of large-mouths which have escaped 
me at the extreme length of my cast and within a few 
seconds of the strike. But to return to the battle in hand— 

“Guess I’ve got him coming,” called Frank at last. His 
long rod was bending in a full sweep, and there’s nothing 
like a long weapon for fighting fish even tho the short tool 
is the handiest caster. It was evident that Frank had the 
situation well in hand and I returned to my own affairs. 
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Frank Ora, long-rod baitcasting exponent working some good water with a long rod which has advantages over 
the short and more easily carried short rod 





Selecting a tandem spinner—No. 4 brass Idaho blade and 
No. 5 Slim Eli blade I attached a large red and white 
buck-tail, fastened it into the keel ‘casting weight and chucked 
the works in the general direction of Ipswitch, Mass. That 
is, we were just off the west shore of Blue Jay Point, Clear 
Lake, Lake County, Calif., and Frank had directed me to 
cast into deep, open water. Therefore I must needs cast 
eastward tho I might as well have selected Camden, N. J., 
or Asheville, N. C., for my objective and for all the good 
it did me. 





N Y SKYROCKETING lure whistled thru the air for 
+ a split second, stopped with a sudden jerk and flew 
back into the boat where it securely hooked itself in the hard 
anchor rope. My reel contained as pretty a bird’s nest as 
one could find in a museum. I made a nasty remark, tuned, 
however, in harmony with the situation, and proceeded 
impatiently to unsnarl my backlash. That done, I remem- 
bered that before attempting to cast one must adjust the 
tension of his anti-backlash reel to the weight of his lure. 
Frank had boated his vanquished bass and had just about 
fought another to a standstill before | was ready for my first 
completed cast. 

“Got any more staked out there?” I inquired jealously. 

“Yep, there’s a-plenty,” he grinned, “but you’d better get 
busy and get your’n pretty quick; by 10 o’clock these bass 
will quit striking and we can call it a day.” 

I lost no time in watching Frank’s successful efforts fur- 
ther but began casting in earnest and in something like good 
form. Pretty soon I got a heavy strike. Hitting back in- 
stantly and as hard as possible, something told me that the 
hook was not set well. As the bass left the water on his 
first leap, I seized the opportunity to strike again, thinking 
that by so doing I might drive the hook deep into his hard 
mouth, but as is usual in such instances my effort was of 
no avail. The bass was pulled down neatly enough but 
was instantly out on his tail. He shook his head so viciously 
that I could hear the blades ringing against the steel shank 
of the spinner; something ripped, my line fell slack and the 
bass was gone. 

My next cast played to equally hard luck, worse even. 
I hit back promptly and solidly, and the bass only floun- 


dered a moment and was gone. Frank was watching me 


wonderingly. 


“Wouldn’t that knock you flat?” I called to him. “Forty 
devils, hellfire and brimstone, pitchforks, et cetera! ‘The 
Jinx has got me sure!” 

“Jinx nothing. Sharpen your hook,” advised Frank. 


“T saw that entire performance and there was nothing wrong 
with it. You hit while the bend of the strike was still in 
your rod and you should have had him. Examine your 
hook and see if I’m not right.” 

After reeling in a glance at the hook, concealed by the 
bushy buck hair, showed that Frank was more than right. 
The hook was broken off at the barb. Chagrined? You 
said it. 

“Why the whole darn point’s gone!” I spluttered in sur- 
prise. Then seized with a brilliant idea, I picked up the 
anchor rope and examined the hard strands. “Sure enough! 
Sure enough! Here it is, buried deep in the rope. Can 
you beat it?” 

“Not with a ramrod,” replied Frank who keeps his own 
hooks sharp as needles. “But if you'll get yourself one ot 
these little oil stones like mine and polish every hook be 
fore you use it, you can avoid most similar occurrences 
and”—he added mischievously, uselessly—‘“that couldn’t have 
happened with a barbless hook.” 

“Certainly not,” I agreed. “It was the barb that caught 
in the rope and caused the point to break off when I pulled 
the hook away. I’ll be more careful in the future—until 
the next time.” 

“Put a new bucktail on your spinner and chuck it over- 
board,” Frank suggested. “Just a little piece above here 
there’s a big sunken rock and from there on up to the little 
island we usually have pretty good trolling. This whole 
shore is good, but its better up around the island, especially 
in the channel, and we’d better get moving. It’s almost 9 
o’clock.” 


i] T WAS but a moment’s work to change bucktails, after 
which we trolled alongside of each other toward the 
island. Two bass fell to my rod on the way, none to Frank; 
for the reason, I suspect, that he had taken the inner course 
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Alone they would go to the fields and return late 





The Endurance Race 


A TALE OF A RED Doc THAT COULDN’T po IT BuT Dip 


By Horace Lytle 


In Three Parts—Part 1 


FIELD Trial dog,” said Dave Rose, dean of the 
old time handlers, “is one that runs away but not 
quite.” 

He was speaking, of course, of Bird Dogs; 
and whatever Dave Rose said was spoken with authority— 
for he it was who piloted Tony Boy and many other great 
ones to their victories. Yet it was in these last three words 
—‘‘but not quite’—that he drew the vital distinction between 
the bolter and his brother that goes “big” but always handles. 

Furthermore, Dave made that statement many years ago, 
and certain of our conceptions in Field Trials, as in other 
things, have changed somewhat with the rigid test of time. 
But, be it ever remembered, a Field Trial is a race—a race 
to beat your brace mate to a bevy of birds. In the begin- 
ning—that is when the first Field Trial was run in America, 
in 1876—the race feature of the thing was not so much in 











evidence. Finding and handling game was the all-important 
fundamental. Those were the days of the old “point system” 
of judging. There was then, however, more game to be 


found, and a dog didn’t have to go either so far or so fast 
to find it within the time limit. 

A litude later we came to the period of the “heat system” 
—the beginning of a gradually growing scarcity of game— 
and the outcome of this period of Field Trials was an over 
emphasis on speed and range. Thus the race feature began 
to overshadow the importance of the find—the trimmings 





became of greater moment than the fundamentals—the des- 
sert came ahead of the meat. This was the day of “class” 
and class was everything. 

Later still, the pendulum swung again—and gave us the 
“spotting system” of the present day. In due time, we began 
to get our gears in better balance, leaning not quite so far 
to either one extreme or the other. On this solid footing 
of middle ground we have placed Field Trials as a sport 
securely where they rightfully belong. We still insist upon 
speed and range. But no longer need it be inordinate. No 
longer are these the Alpha and Omega. We also want 
judgment in manner of hunting, and we want nose to find 
the game that is sought. We want style and courage, and 
we want endurance. And we want our dog to handle always 
—handle his game and handle for his handler. If, spurred 
on by his dominating instinct for the hunt—the lure to run 
and run and run until his birds are found—he feels impelled 
to pass on beyond the bounds of reason, beyond the reach 
of signal from his handler, he must never quite do it. That 
is the “quite” that Dave Rose had in mind. The dog’s en- 
thusiasm must be susceptible of control. Then you have the 
ideal Field Trial dog. And, be it said, your real Field Trial 
dog is the shooting dog of your dreams. 

Big Jim Marsh came into Field Trials about the time of 
the finishing touches of present adjustments. He came 
with a background of participation in other forms of sport. 
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Yet he came with the usual conceptions of the average 
“shooting dog man”. There are many such who come, but 
not all of them remain. They come once—but find it too 
fast for their understanding, and don’t stay in the game 
long enough to learn what it’s all about. But Big Jim was 
not of this shallow stripe. He didn’t at first see thru it 
all—but he determined to see it thru. That had been his 
way all thru life, with anything he tackled. Too frank and 
outspoken ever to roll in popularity, he nevertheless always 
made his presence firmly felt. Jim Marsh typified force. 
He was the kind who makes few friends, but holds them 
fast and true. The kind, too, who is bound to have as many 
enemies. He simply couldn’t escape them—and still be Jim 
Marsh. Yet they never counted with him. His friends did 
count very vitally. The heart of Jim Marsh was as big as 
his body. Honest and fair 
and forceful, he was des- 
tined to become a power in 
the fraternity of the field. 
3ut that was to come— 
later. Not at first. We 
mustn’t get ahead of our 
story. 

The beginner in Field 
Trials has much to learn. 
Sometimes this comes rather 
quickly—but more often the 
learning takes years. There 
are certain things that we 
just know can’t be done. 
You couldn’t win with a 
Pointer, for instance, prior 
to 1909; and no one has 
been able to win consistently 
since then with Setters. 
Irish Setters that can win 
are scarcer than the pro- 
verbial hens’ teeth; and 
Gordons are simply out of 
the question. But Jim Marsh 
hadn’t been in the game long 
enough yet to have learned 


these facts, and so—he 
bought an _ Irish Setter 


puppy. In due time, she 
was registered in the Field 
Dog Stud Book as Killarney 
Mist. 

There was a gigantic en- 
velope factory once that had 
reached a known maximum 
production of so many mil- 
lions a day. When a dy- 
namic young executive took 
office therein, he did not 
know that they were already 
making as many envelopes 
as daily output could even 
dream—and so, not know- 
ing that it couldn’t be done, 
he did it. He increased the 
maximum almost fifty per 
cent. Our present story, 
however, is to concern—not 
envelopes—but Big Jim 
Marsh and Killarney Mist. 

An Irish Setter will al- 
ways attract attention. Women will stop to look at one; 
and so will the men. Killarney Mist attracted just such 
attention, and her fond owner thrilled with constant pride. 
But all this was on the streets around home—and Field Trial 
days were still dimly distant. The first time the young 
hopeful accompanied her master to the Star State Trials, 
she caused but little comment—and that was along consider- 
ably new lines, which caused Big Jim to ponder. One of 
his friends threw a hazy light on the subject one day when 
he smiled and said: 

“Ever notice how an Irish Setter separates the fellows 
who know from those who don’t ?” 

“Don’t believe I get you,” was the rather confused 
response. It was still a mystery to Marsh. He didn’t 
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She skidded in her tracks to a fairly spectacular stand 
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quite understand it. The light had not yet dawned. 

“Well,” his friend explained, “everyone who knows noth 
ing about it raves more over a Red Dog than any other, 
while the fellows who know don’t give ’em a second look. 
Thought maybe you’d noticed it,” he added. 

The master of Killarney Mist had begun to realize some- 
thing of the sort, but did not know the why of it—and he 
was too proud to ask. Yet, be that as it may, he had gone 
into the game and with Big Jim there could be but one 
answer—he would see tt thru. If you might be looking for 
a quitter, you’d have to pass up Jim Marsh. He just wasn’t 
of that fibre. More and more he began to absorb the spirit 
of the sport, and he read and re-read all that he could 
gather of what had been written on the subject. And thus 
it came to pass that, from the books, Jim Marsh learned the 
true situation pertaining to 
the breed from which he had 
blindly picked his first pros- 


pect. Bench show breeding 
had killed out the instinct 
for the hunt. Killarney 
Mist, however, was not 


thrown into the discard. The 
friendship between dog and 
master had developed into 
love—and Jim’s friendships 
were always firm; his love 
was always loyal. So he 
just set his lips and went on 
about his business. He had 
bought Mist not knowing it 
couldn’t be done—so he de- 
termined to do it. Maybe 
the show breeders hadn't 
killed the heart of the breed 
anyhow—and it’s heart that 
counts most of all. 

One thing Jim did know, 
that dog men who knew 
more than he did had not 
seemed to learn. It was 
just this: that loyalty given 
is pretty apt to receive loy 
alty in return; and that love 
lavished will draw a like 
love in response. A dog 
raised only in a kennel de 
velopes a rather selfish in- 
terest in his hunting. This 
interest may be very deep— 
but Big Jim did not believe 
that kind of interest would 
ever rise to quite the heights 
of giving, that a loyal love 
would bring forth. He had 
said something hinting to 
ward this belief one night 


during a Trial, but they 
scoffed at the idea. 

“You'll get over that in 
time, if you stay in this 
game,’ someone had said. 


The others smiled knowing 
ly in agreement. 

“If I ever do get over it, 
I'll give up the game—for 
there would be nothing to 
it,’ was the tight lipped answer Jim Marsh threw back at 
them. “You fellows who think you know it all have a lot 
to learn—an’ you don’t even know what you’re missing,” 
he added defiantly. 

Killarney Mist became one year of age in August. Hence 
she was too young for a Derby—especially being an Irish 
Setter, with the hunting instinct so dormant. But in Sep- 
tember Jim began to work her in the field. And it was 
slow work. It was almost disheartening. In fact, it was 
so discouraging that any one else would have given it up 
—and been justified. Jim Marsh several times almost felt 
like it himself, but the very thought was so contrary to his 
nature that he always fought it down. He never could really 
do that, sorely though he might be tempted. He might 
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waver, but actually give up—never! It just wasn’t in him 
to quit. He had never played football that way, and even in 
this fascinating new game the word failure wasn’t in his 
vocabulary. 

3ut he did not start Killarney Mist in any of the Derby 
Stakes that season. Instead, he succeeded in teaching her 
to handle game and hunted over her at every opportunity. 
Alone, they would go to the fields early and return late. No 
Field Trial handler would have worked a prospect this long 
at a time. In the case of Killarney Mist, however, there 
was this to be said in its favor—that she needed a lot of 
hunting to awaken the hunting instinct, and, although she 
came gradually to hunt more and more diligently, she did 
not go with the splendid speed of Field Trial standards. 
The net of it was that, even tho he may not have realized 
it at the time, Jim Marsh was pursuing the one right course 
to instill a love of the hunt. The little dog grew even eager 
in trying to please a master to whom she might always look 
with confident, unfaltering eyes. Yet what started out more 
than anything else as an effort to win favor in Big Jim’s 
eyes, developed finally into a keen hunting eagerness on her 
own part. And all the while she was learning—learning to 
love deeper every day, and to understand her master’s desires 
with increasing intuition. Dog and master became almost 
as one in the field. During Mist’s second season, Jim Marsh 
invited a few of his closer intimates to hunt over her and 
she became the envy of all such old hunters. Yet no Field 
Trial man had ever seen her. 

With the advent of the September of her third season, 
Big Jim turned the page of a new chapter. There were 
no more long heats for Killarney Mist. But she was urged 
to run faster while she was hunting. She was no longer 
turned loose except to the whistle and Jim crowded her 
hard for speed. No run lasted beyond half an hour by the 
watch. Then she was taken up for the day. Now Killarney 
Mist was far too wise a dog not to fall in quickly with the 
new order of things. She saw that she need not adjust 
herself to an all day pace—that her master wouldn’t allow 
her to do this. And if she couldn’t have a good long hunt, 
she might as well make the most of it and simply do all 
the more while she was down. She came to see for herself 
that a big little hunt is far more thrilling than a cramped 
long one. You couldn’t get very tired in such short heats 
as Jim now allowed her to hunt, so the thing to do was to 
get as tired as time would permit. Big Jim himself could 
scarcely believe his eyes. It hadn’t been so hard! Not half 
so hard as trying to get her to hunt ever so little three 
vears before. In these workouts the little bitch never quite 
caught up to her growing desire for the hunt. She was 
always taken up before the fine edge was worn down. So 
she grew faster and ever faster on the breakaway, as if 
she realized there was not a minute to waste. Thus by 
mid October there was one Field Trial fan who had under 
cover an Irish Setter that would run for thirty minutes at 
killing speed—and handle to the letter of perfection any 
birds that might be found. Then Jim felt he was ready to 
show her to the world. 

Jim Marsh was a typical and trained outdoorsman—and, 
as such, he had keen ears. Otherwise, he might have been 
saved a certain cause for resentment—if that had meant any- 
thing. The night of the drawings for the first Field Trial 
in which Killarney Mist had ever been entered, her owner 
was standing with her in the lobby of the hotel. It was 
here that he chanced to overhear a conversation. He was 
not trying to listen, but enough of it reached him. As 
might be expected, Mist was the only Red Dog in the stake 
and two old time fans were discussing the fact. Be it said 
to their credit, they did not speak sarcastically—but they 
were sincerely sorry for her chances. Which was worse? 
The former Jim might justly have resented. But in the 
case of the latter, he could only bide his time. 

The best of the dogs that ran next day were good ones. 
A few were below par, as is always the case, but those that 
proved to be among the real contenders could hold their 
own in any company. There was a hush when Killarney 
Mist went down and you could feel the expectancy. But 
there was too much of a bond between the little red racer 
and her handler for there to be any great likelihood that she 
might throw him down. Those in the gallery soon knew 
they were seeing a dog race, as the Irish Setter matched 
her English Setter brace mate stride for stride. But many 





there were who figured she was just trailing—tnat is at first. 
Not after they saw the pair top a little rise and the red bitch 
reach out for an old rail fence that bordered a patch of 
standing corn far to the right, while Miami Maid, her brace 
mate, bore toward the left. Yet even then those riders 
behind this pair were scarcely prepared for what they saw 
when Killarney Mist hit the bevy scent, proving that her 
judgment had not played her false. Most Irish Setters just 
point—and that’s about all you can say for it. The less said 
the better, as a rule. Not so with that point of Killarney 
Mist. She hit the scent while going at full speed, and 
skidded in her tracks into a truly spectacular stand. Head 
high, tail up, tense, she personified positive decision. She 
had ’em, you could make your bet on that. Her pose fairly 
shouted that this was so. And so it proved. And she was 
steady to shot and wing. The long, loving days afield with 
her fond owner had seen to that. 

All that day the Trial wore on, and the next. The follow- 
ing afternoon Killarney Mist was called back to run in the 
second series and repeated her good ground work, but did 
not again get on birds. It was a close decision between first, 
second and third. They might have been switched about 
most any way, those three, without injustice to either of 
them. But the other two dogs had three finds each and the 
Judges saw Killarney Mist for third in a field of twenty- 
four starters. She had upheld her breed all alone against 
the field, the only Irish Setter in the stake. Congratulations 
were showered on proud Jim Marsh. It was a happy day. 
The first Trial in which Jim Marsh had ever had an entry. 
The grst Trial in which Killarney Mist had ever started. 
Not so bad! But that night Big Jim’s cup was filled to 
overflowing when one of the Judges himself came to him and 
said: 

“Well, Mr. Marsh, it’s all over now so I’m free to speak 
and say to you that’s the best Irish Setter I ever hope to see.” 

“Next time I want to make it a first,’ said Jim, and 
thanked him for his words. 

“IT wish you luck sincerely,’ the Judge told him—*but 
you've already done a lot, and more than most can ever 
hope to.” 

Jim Marsh thanked him, and that closed the conversation. 
A Field Trial Judge seldom, if ever, has much to say to the 
owners of the dogs that are in competition. But Big Jim 
kept thinking and hoping and dreaming of the day when 
Killarney Mist might be the winner of first. This dream 
simply would not be downed. It was destiny that it should 
come true—for the next year Killarney Mist did win her 
first. More than that, she won it so outstandingly that 
everyone knew the decision was a foregone conclusion even 
before the second series was called. And the year following 
that, she duplicated, winning first again, this time in even a 
faster and a larger field of starters. The little red bitch 
had made it two firsts in a row and Big Jim had achieved 
his goal. 

But had he? Human ambition is a subtle thing. Achieve- 
ment never stands still. Accomplishment simply whets the 
appetite for more. One round of the ladder leads only to 
the next, and when we have reached the topmost rung, the 
next thought is of a new and higher ladder. We never quite 
reach the security of complete contentment—which is per- 
haps well. If one’s restlessness is healthy, it leads to new 
heights. And so it proved in the case of Jim Marsh. For 
a time, he felt that he had reached the heights of dogdom, 
as, in a sense, he had. But a new idea kept gnawing away 
at his mind during the long evenings spent alone with 
Killarney Mist in the security of his den at home, as his 
keen eyes fed fondly on the trim form of the little red setter 
he loved so well. And finally, as was inevitable with Jim 
Marsh, the idea grew into a decision. 

The following morning he sent for entry blanks for the 
National Amateur Championship. Then he wrote several 
other letters, looking to a suitable location for hunting and 
training in the South. It would be necessary, he knew, to 
acclimate Killarney Mist to Southern cover and Southern 
conditions. She had never hunted below the Ohio river, 
and could not hope to compete on even terms unless she 
could be accustomed to the new type of territory in which 


the Championship would be run. Every other dog that was- 


entered was already with one or another of the many pro- 
fessional handlers in the vicinity of Dixie Springs. But 
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course I’ve worlds of confidence in 
your financial statement and repu- 
tation for integrity and square deal- 
ing, but let’s ante up now before we 
get outside and start fishing.” 

“Right-o,” agreed Fatty. “You'll 
be so darn seasick in half an hour 
that I’ll never see it if you don’t.” 

“No doubt you fellows are the 
original Honest Abes,” I put in, 
“but as Banker John here would 
say, let’s put the money in escrow. 
[ nominate the Skipper to be Off- 
cial Holder of Pots.” 

“Have it your own way,” re- 
turned Fatty. “I’m going to get 
it in the end anyhow so it makes 
no particular differénce who takes 
care of it for me during the day. 
That eight beans will just about 
buy the vacuum bottle I’ve needed 
so long to carry coffee to the shop 
for lunch.” 

“Just a minute now before we 
dig up,” said Jim. “This thing’s 
got to be run by rules. Say each 
man trolls thirty minutes unless he 
gets a fish sooner, in which case he 
turns it over to the next man. Lost 
strikes won’t count, and we’ll match 
to see who gets first whack.” 

“Weight or length for the big- 
gest fish?” inquired the skipper as 
he sealed the money in a couple of 
envelopes and dropped them in a 
locker. . 

“Length, of course,” said Fatty. 

“Weight,” disagreed John. 

“What’s likely to be the differ- 
ence, Skipper?” asked Jim. 

“Considerable. A 7-foot sailfish 
won't weigh half what a 7-foot 
tarpon would. Most folks use 
length.” 

“Right-o as usual. 
A. sailfish 
Fatty. 


N IAMI’S skyline was 
a fading astern. Early 
inorning mists were dis- 
sipating and the clear, 
warm waters of Biscayne 
Bay sparkled beautifully 
in the bright sunshine as 
they were rippled by the 
first touches of the sum- 
mer trade wind which be- 
gan breathing gently in 
from the southeast. We 
were coasting along close 
in shore past the south- 
ern tip of Biscayne Key, 


Length goes. 
for mine,” triumphed 


and we looked with wonder at the weird shapes and strangely 
tangled aerial roots of the red mangrove swamps. 
ment later came the picturesque beauty of Cape Florida, 
with its coral rock shore lined with graceful palms and 
pines that made a beautiful setting for the tower of the his- 
In front lay a golden, curving beach 
upon which lazily broke a dazzling white surf, sharply con- 
trasted against the cool green of the open Atlantic. Far 
away on the southern horizon Fowey Rocks lighthouse 
showed as a tiny, shadowy shaft. Still farther away, but more 
to the eastward, a faint tuft of smoke marked the passing 
of some northbound steamship far out in the Gulf Stream. 
Back home Fatty’ is our town’s authority on fishing; he 


toric old lighthouse. 


eT Two pots or none. 
Ns put in a dollar apiece for the biggest fish 
Sal) and another bone apiece for the first one 

That'll make four beans per pot.” 
“All right, Fatty; you win,” conceded John. “Of 


Let’s 








A barracuda, weighing 100 pounds, caught near 
Miami, Fla. 


Fees and Luck 


By 


(apt. Wenzel Joseph Schubert 


sporting goods catalogs, but always thought it wasn’t alto 
gether a sporting thing to use. It appealed strongly to the 
others, tho, and they experimented with it like boys with a 
new toy. The fact that it prevents line breakage by maintain- 
ing any pre-determined tension regardless of how hard the 
fish may jerk or how fast the fisherman reels in struck them 
as a tremendous advantage. But privately I decided the old 
thumb brake was plenty good enough for me. 

lust above the hook the Skipper had worked in what he 
I His bait, which consisted of a strip of 
fish about 8 inches long and perhaps an inch wide, was 
punctured at one end, and this slipped onto the safety pin. 
This, he explained, brings the hook down to about the middle 


A mo- 


called a safety pin. 








holds records both for the size of fish caught, quantity 
caught in one day, and for the amazing quality of his 
yarns. John, vice-president of the First National, had 
mentioned at the Rotary meeting a couple of weeks 
before, that he would have to drive to Miami on busi- 


ness. Getting interested, the rest 
of us declared a holiday and made 
up a party. Fatty runs the barber 
shop, Jim is our general merchant 
and cotton factor, and I own the 
hardware store. 

While taking in Miami’s sights 
the previous afternoon, we had 
chanced along the city docks in 
front of the new Waterfront Park, 
and had been amazed at the variety, 
the size, and the multitudes of huge, 
ferocious looking fish brought in by 
the pleasure charter boats. There 
were /-foot sailfish; huge, slug- 
gish-looking grouper that closely 
resembled our black bass _ but 
weighed up to 80 pounds; 5-foot 
barracuda; powerful amber-jacks; 
beautifully colored but strangely 
shaped dolphin—ye gods, what a 
fight some of those fellows must 
have put up! Verily the fisher- 
man’s paradise indeed. 

So this morning found us well 
on our way to the coral reefs and 
Gulf Stream aboard the 35-foot 
yacht, Captain Jib. 

The exhilaration of the morning, 
the beauty of the bay, the keys, 
and sight of the open ocean, ships 
and lighthouses began to affect us 
all, and by this time we were all 
more excited than I’d been since 
circus day when I was a kid. Even 
Banker John had lost his poker 
face and showed a surprising ani- 
mation. No wonder this is the na 
tion’s playground. 


YOON as we cleared Cape Flor- 
\ ida, the skipper set his course 
for Fowey Rocks lighthouse, and 
then brought out a couple of short, 
stout oak rods, fitted with the big 
gest reels I’d ever seen, each carry 
ing 1,000 feet of 18-thread, 36 
pound test linen line. It 
looked like rope com 
pared to the light silk 
thread we use around 
home. Each line was 
fitted with a huge swivel, 
a 6-foot phosphor-bronze 
leader, and a hook such 
as I’d thought useful only 
for window displays 
Eagerly we questioned 
the Skipper and handled 
the tackle. I’d seen the 
automatic brake device 
with which these reels 
were fitted described in 


































of the bait, thus lessening the chance of a fish biting the 
bait off without getting hooked. Some, he said, used two 
hooks in tandem, but he thought the bait “swam” better with 
one hook and the safety pin device. He also produced a 
couple of big leather belts with a socket in front into which 
the pole butt is rested during a long fight. 

Verily, it looked as tho we were in for a battle royal with 
giants, but we were certainly loaded for bear. 

“See that red beacon light over there?” asked the Skipper, 
pointing out a group of piling with a box-like arrangement 
on top a mile or so ahead. 

“There’s a bunch of educated barracuda there. I often 
try them when passing out the channel. Sometimes they'll 
bite, but not often. Many times I’ve tried them with all 
sorts of bait. I could see them hanging around the piling, 
and I trailed the tastiest kind of carefully cut bait within a 
foot of them but they wouldn’t touch it. I’ve tried spoons 
and artificial baits too. Last week a party I had out got one 
by using a live jack for bait, but afterwards the rest of 
‘em wouldn’t bite. It’s only once in a great while we can 
catch one there. But I’d like you to try just one more 
scheme on them. If that doesn’t work, I’ll slip out here 
some afternoon with a spear.” 

“Sure thing, Skipper. We're game for anything,” an 
nounced Fatty, who had won the toss and with John had 
first try at the trolling. 


\W ELL,” continued the Skipper thoughtfully, “when | 
was a kid up on Indian River, I used to catch trout, 
bass, and even tarpon and game fish of all kinds with a 
troll that wasn’t anything but a hook with a piece of red 
rag tied to it. I brought along 
a piece of my little girl’s red 
hair ribbon this morning, and 
I’d like to try that on one line 
while we put the regular cut 
mullet on the other. Maybe 
we'll get one, and probably 
we won't. Won’t do no harm 
to try.” 

“Fish with a hair ribbon?” 
echoed Fatty incredulously. 
“Go on, Skipper, you're kid- 
ding us.” 

“T’ll try it, Skipper,” said 
John quietly. 

A few minutes later, with 
lines out and everybody on 
edge with expectancy, we 
slipped quietly past the bea- 
con. Sure enough, there, just 
below the surface, were a 
dozen huge fish, 4 or 5 feet 
long, lying stealthily in the 
shadows of the piling. The 
Skipper deftly maneuvered 
so that both trolls swam close 
by. Suddenly a young geyser 
rose and the sharp whee-ee- 
ee-ee of a reel sounded. 

“T’ve got him; I’ve got 
him!” shouted John, his 
banker’s dignity gone to the 
four winds. 

“Keep him away from the 
piling, then,” and the Skipper 
put on power and pulled back 
out into the channel. 

“Keep him away nothing,” 
panted John. “He’s doing 
just what he darn well 
pleases.” 

A huge, silvery body shot 
a full 6 feet above the water 
at a surprisingly long distance 
from the boat, and the fish ug - 
shook his head madly. The Fa 
stout oak rod bent, and the 
line sang like a fiddle string. 
More and still more line ran 
out despite John’s frantic 
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reeling. Finally came a pause, and then John gradually 
began to work the fish in. 

‘Pump him,” advised the Skipper. “Raise your rod up to 
vertical, and then reel in as you lower.” 

Leaps, rushes, pumping, and pulling by main strength 
followed, until eleven minutes after the strike the Skipper 
gaffed and hauled aboard a barracuda 4 feet 11 inches long 
whose jaws were armed with the most cruel, wolf-like teeth 
I’d ever seen on a fish. 

“Some fighter,’ panted John, sinking wearily into a 
chair. “That’s the biggest fish I ever caught. I’m all in. 
Your turn, Jim. But isn’t he a beauty?” 

“He’s an ugly cuss, but he has got the size,” grudgingly 
admitted the disappointed Fatty. “Lemme try the ribbon.” 


ive times we circled past the beacon. The fish sank 

deeper but hung around the piling. In vain we dragged 
our baits above them; in vain we tried all sorts of dodges 
of stopping and jerking it to imitate a wounded fish. In 
vain we tried new baits and spoons. As Skipper had said, 
those fish must have been educated. They wouldn’t fall 
twice for the same trick. 

Fifteen minutes later, when well out toward Fowey Rocks, 
a violent jerk brought Jim to his feet with a shout and the 
Skipper quickly released the clutch. This was a different 
fish. It never broke surface, but fought doggedly every 
inch of the way in as the constant bobbing of Jim’s rod and 
the frequently recurring whee-ee-ee-ee of the reel showed. 
Then a tiny silvery form appeared deep below us. Even 
when the fish was so exhausted that he couldn’t stay right 
side up, he still fought and struggled. His size increased 
surprisingly as he gradually came up, 
and when the Skipper lifted him in 
he proved to be a beautiful 10-pound 
bonito. This fish closely resembles 
the mackerel, but is chunkier, heavier, 
bigger and much more powerful. 

“Is he good to eat, Skipper?” 
asked Jim. 

“Oh, yes. His flesh is dark, and 
it’s rather dry when cooked, and it 
is generally rated second grade down 
here, but they are eaten almost every- 
where else in the world. Here we 
nearly always use them for bait. 
Strips of that bright belly of his 
makes the best deep-sea bait going.” 

John didn’t feel rested enough to 
take his trick again, and Fatty didn’t 
need much persuasion to continue. We 
soon reached Fowey Rocks lighthouse, 
and could clearly see the beautiful 
coral formations below us as well as 
the rusting skeletons of two 
steamships lost there prior to the 
building of the lighthouse by the 
Government in 1872. Fatty’s in- 
terest in the marine gardens was 
rudely broken when his rod was 
suddenly perked clear out of his 
hands by a violent strike, and 
nothing but the line the Skipper 
had fastened to the rod prevented 
the loss of an expensive outfit. 
But by the time Fatty got hold of 
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his rod again, the fish was gone in a huge cloud of spray 
far astern. 

“Big barracuda probably,’ 
ter hang on next time.” 

“Some fisherman you are, all right-o, Fatty,” jibed Jim. 
“Better stick that red bandana out of sight or else hide be- 
hind something. It’s positively dangerous.” 

Fatty wasn’t living up to his home town rep and he 
knew it. Seeing that we were really getting his goat, we 
dropped the kidding. 


’ 


commented the Skipper. “Bet- 


B hscsioetdale! minutes later, with land a low blur on the 
western horizon, we crossed a slowly twisting, eddying 
line and entered the deep, ultra-marine blue waters of the 
mighty Gulf Stream which passes here within 4 or 5 miles 
of shore. The edge was as clearly defined as daylight and 
dark. On one side was a deep shade of dark green and 
rather broken, choppy water. Ten feet 
farther out the water turned such a deep 
blue it seemed as tho a hand dipped into 
it would be stained, and the surface was 
much smoother and the waves longer and 
easier. We could feel several degrees 
difference in temperature of water in 20 
feet. 

But the fish weren’t at home. A distant 
glimpse of a huge shark’s fins, a close-up 
of a dozen or more porpoise, and the back 
of a monster turtle that waked up and got 
too deep for the Skipper’s harpoon, stirred 
our interest. I was amazed at the clear- 
ness of the Gulf Stream water; it looked 
a deep inky blue, but I could still clearly 
see the turtle when he must have been 50 
feet down. 

Six bells tinkled from the ship’s clock, 
and the Skipper headed inshore toward 
the light green waters marking Ajax Reef. 
Slowly we circled about, heavy sinkers on 
each line so that the trolls swam far be- 
low the surface. A terrific jerk that 
nearly unjointed my arms snatched me 
from my admiration of a distant, palm 
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The tangled aerial roots of the Red Mangrove swamps make exceedingly hard going 


A fighter brought to gaff 
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lined shore. Almost instantly I blistered my thumb when 
I missed the brake and applied it right to the whirring reel. 
Finding the thumb brake, I clamped down until I was sure 
even that big line would stand no more so taut did it become. 
But still the line surged out. I began to see the necessity 
for the automatic brake with its set tension, for after five 
minutes’ fighting both thumbs ached and still the line surged 
out at frequent intervals. The fish had never broken the 
surface. 

“Keep him clear of the niggerheads and pot holes in the 
reef,” warned the Skipper. If it’s a big grouper, he might 
get in one, tangle up the line, and break free.” 

My fish was deep but the advice was useless for the fish 
went just about where he pleased. In ten minutes I gave 
up and snapped on the automatic brake. Twice the fish 
ran out nearly all the line and only a quick turn of the boat 
by the Skipper kept him from reaching the end and breaking 
free. Soon my arms began to ache, too, 
and I realized why John had looked so 
tired. But he’d had only eleven minutes 
of it, while I had already fought mine 
twenty-five. But at last I began to make 
some progress, and finally by steady pump 
ing I brought the fish alongside. Forty- 
one minutes after the strike the Skipper 
gaffed a 46-pound amberjack. 


JTEVER did a fish look better to me. 

Never before had I been glad to hand 

a fishing rod to someone else when tl 

fish were biting. Fatty, thoroly disgusted 

with his luck, had watched the fight from 
his side of the stern. 

Jim soon caught another smaller bar 
racuda, and John almost immediately fol 
lowed with another. Still another fol 
lowed Fatty’s bait right up to the boat, 
but wouldn’t strike. By this time Fatty’s 
humor was such that it was hardly safe 
to speak to him. 

Eight bells (noon) tinkled from below. 
The Skipper set up a small table, and we 


(Continued on page 78) 
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A Tip oN A REGION SWARMING WITH THEM 


By Norman HA. (rowell 


USTOMERS, I can’t cut down a shotgun to a 
target pistol with the skill of Jenkins; I can only 
envy Crossman his ability to sink a string of 
bullseyes in a beer-keg at half a mile; I don’t 
know the difference between a pickerel’s wisdom tooth and 
a shark’s eyebrow as Jones does; Cal Johnson can tell you 
the best time of the year for catching bass on liver but | 
can’t; and my religion will not allow me to even imitate the 
fish yarns that Pete Schwab has in his system. But, dear 
suffering peruser, | have torn a lot of feathers off their 
owners in my time—enough, maybe, to upholster the Ford 
output for one day. I was born chicken-hearted. 

The prairie chicken is the noblest game bird of them 
all. Who mentioned turkeys? Not one out of a thousand 
sportsmen now living ever saw a wild turkey. But the 
chicken—why up in lowa we used to kill them by heaving 
ears of corn at them while husking the corn crop. As for 
gunning for them, that was in the same category as starving 
a pet cat to death instead of killing it 
all at once—it was unnecessary—a club 
was enough. 

However, up until the first day of 
September of recent and revered mem- 
ory I was obsessed by the idea that the 
prairie chicken had gone the way of the 
dodo, the archeopterix, the two-dollar 
bill and the honest politician. I had 
not seen one for a couple of long, lean 
years. Occasionally I would go in to a 
friend’s downtown office and gaze sadly 
at a nice, plump, startled-looking speci- 
men hanging on his wall, but he had it 
in a glass frame and positively refused 
to allow shooting at it. 

And, too, my friend, the sheriff at 
Williston, N. D., had ruined my morale 
by informing me that he had heard that 
a brace of prairie chickens had been seen 
near there the previous fall but they had 
gone and left no address. To a man Me 
who has pitched wheat bundles in Da- : 
kota and kicked « bunch of these great 
birds out of every other shock such 
news reduces the red corpuscles count seriously. It is truly 
sad intelligence. 

And then I received a brief communication from an old 
friend who had suddenly and unexpectedly lost his mental 
poise. I knew his mind had gone blooey when I read his 
message and noted his amazing remarks. He stated that he 
was going prairie chicken hunting up in the Texas Pan- 
handle and desired to know if I would assist. 

Knowing the poor goof had gone cuckoo and might do 
himself injury, if not wreck the hotel at which he was stay- 
ing, I grabbed an interurban and went across to Cowtown 
(Ft. Worth) and gained an audience with him. 

He appeared rational as far as outward appearances go 
but his ideas were new and chimerical in the extreme. He 
advanced the idea that inasmuch as there was a ten-day 
open season on chicken scheduled for September 1 to 10 that 
we (the cuss is subtle) might as well investigate and see if 
there really was a chicken left in Texas to protect. 

Further elucidation disclosed that the great state of Texas, 
for a fee of $2, will grant a license to hunt, chase, shoot, 
slay and slaughter five chickens per day for enough days 
to make a total season’s bag limit of ten. Also the only place 
a hunter could have this privilege was in the four counties 
of Wheeler, Hemphill, Lipscomb and Ochiltree in the ex- 
treme northeast corner of the Panhandle region—a spot so 








Crowell posing for his picture 
witha modest bag of chickens 


removed from civilization that no explorer has ever planted 
a flag there. Outside of a few small hamlets the region is in 
the condition it was when the buffalo, the bandit and the 
brand-blotter were the principal fauna and flora. 

A HALF hour of the Demosthenian persuasiveness per- 
culiar to this bird, Ralph Templin, left me groggy and 
[ at last agreed to go in with him on the purchase of a box 
of shells, providing he would swear on the telephone direc- 
tory and what little honor he had that it was not all a hoax. 
He swore. 

So, after sundry side-bar remarks and recriminations, we 
fixed up a deal. On August 30, I dressed up in my boy 
scout uniform and went over to Ralph’s town, taking my 
gun along as a matter of form. 

Here I learned that he had worked for two days and 
nights on another victim and that this party had a bran new 
horseless carriage made by old man Cadillac which he wanted 
to test out off the pavement. The com- 
bination was good—Ralph furnished 
the information, Ed Parsons the trans- 
portation and I kicked in with the gen- 
teel atmosphere. What prairie chicken 
could stack up against that? 

Next morning, cloudy and early, a 
bright green car with three similarly 
tinted sportsmen might have been seen 
beating it up the Colorado-to-Gulf 
Highway toward the happy hunting 
grounds. The feature of the day’s drive 
was the successful negotiation without 
fatalities or internal injuries of the 
infernal detour ever devised by a being 
in human form, lying between the town 
of Henrietta and the city of Wichita 
Falls. Crooked as the intestinal con- 
volutions of a camel and with every 
brand of hurdle that a fiendish imagina- 
tion could originate, we made the 16 
or more miles of this detour and hit the 
pike again close enough, apparently, to 
heave a golf ball to the spot we left it. 

At Wichita Falls we laid in a goodly 
supply of Crazy Water. Contrary to the conclusion my read- 
ers have jumped to, Crazy Water is not an intoxicant. It is 
merely a noble brand of drinking aqua that squirts up from 
the earth at Mineral Wells, Texas, and it not only slakes the 
thirst with thoroness but goes farther and gives the entire 
system a holiday. | 

We stocked up on this water because we had previously 
discovered that the drinking fluid beyond the Falls was so 
slick a man couldn’t gargle with it unless he dusted his throat 
with resin first. 

We put in the night at Childress, registering boldly under 
our real names but telling nobody where we were bound or 
what we were bound for. Once I sneaked down to the lobby 
and located a man whom I knew to be a resident by the 
familiarity with which he expectorated at the scenery. I 
asked him if there were any feathered game—prairie chick- 
ens for instance—in the country to the north. He switched 
his cud by an effort and sifted out something that I inter- 
preted as the word “Some”—tho quite muffled. 

Inquiring as to the number of hunters likely to be met, 
he again defied suffocation by emitting the selfsame sound. 
Not knowing anything else necessary to know, and fearing 
to ask something that might require a longer answer and 
perhaps be contributory to a murder, I retired in good form 
and allowed Morpheus to do his darndest. 
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YHORTLY after daylight we faced a light snack consist- 

ing of a brace of hot mahogany-bay waffles a foot square; 
two full-grown eggs, eyes open; three strips of bacon clear 
across the hog; a dipperful of cooked oats washed down by 
two cups of steaming Java, and finished up by a saucer of 
preserved apricots (the old reliable in Texas). We then 
felt able to climb into the car. 

As we drove north we began to realize why La Salle, De 
Soto and the rest of those old nesters had neglected to file 
homestead papers on this land—there was too everlasting 
much of it. The sky was bluer and the clouds whiter and 
the horizon farther off than anywhere I ever got to. With 
a good field glass I believe a man_could see Omaha from any 
place up there. 

A little late in the middle of the afternoon we purred 
into the little town of Huggins, in Lipscomb County. Here 
we slipped into a feed emporium and ate a meal or two 
without moving from our chairs. I think the proprietor took 
us for a bunch of starved safe-blowers and when Ralph 
began on his third section of apple pie he went out back and 
| heard the phone ring furiously. 

I reached the sidewalk a little in advance of 
my two accomplices and there I butted into a 
fellow togged out in goose-brand pants, 
lumberjack shirt and a pair of Russell’s 
Neverleaks like the guides use in the 
moose country. 

“After chickens?” he inquired. 

“T—er—ah—um” —I was up 
against it, gents. Whether to 
confess that I was and get 


the horselaugh, or lie like 
the fish editor of a sports- 


man’s magazine and save my 


features, was the problem I 
had to solve instantly. But my 
intelligence saved me. For a 


moment I had forgotten I had it 
with me. 

“How about yourself, old man?” 
I shot back. 

“Oh, I’ve been and got back—on 
my way home, in fact!” 

I clutched my brow—it was clammy. 
Here it was September 1 at 3:30 p. m., 
and this guy—-a tenderfoot if signs meant 
a ding—had got thru already. 

“You mean—you can’t find any chick- 
ens?” I queried. 

“What!’ He almost yelled at me—the 
brute. 

Ralph and Ed came up at this point and steadied me as I 
weaved weakly to and fro. 

“Come over to the car,” invited the stranger. 

We walked across the street. He went to a 
waved his hand at it disgustedly. 

‘Boys, I’m a cotton man from Galveston. Came up here 
to get a crack at prairie chickens. Spent three hundred 
and fifty getting that outfit—got everything in there—that’s 
one of Stoil’s best tents—those are Patrick blankets—yes, 
that’s a Kampkook stove—this gun’s a Browning 12 and 
I’m using that No-Velocity shell. What am I bid for the 
collection, gents ?” 

We looked at each other—then up and down the street 
in the hope of spotting an officer of some sort. This party 
had evidently looted a sporting goods establishment. 

‘But what are you quitting for!” asked Ed. “Why not 
take a whirl at the birds, now you’re here?” 


car and 





LJ E SMILED—one of the most cruel smiles I ever saw. 
He turned and ran his arm into the car and felt around. 

The next moment he drew it out and there before our eyes 
dangled ten of the biggest, fattest, glossiest prairie chickens 
that ever graced a groaning table or gladdened the heart of 
a nature painter. 

“Season’s limit!” ejaculated Ed. 

“The wife shot five of them,” he remarked apologetically. 

“Oh!” said we. 

“How about tomorrow—get ten more? 
outfit,” went on Ed. 


You'll need the 













Where we expected to find one 
chicken there were veritable herds 
of them desecrating the landscape 


>) 


“Oh, no. I figured on running out in the morning and 

killing the rest of my bag limit with a club. Don’t need a 
” 
gun. 


He turned away wearily and leaned against the car with 
the air of a disgusted man. We tiptoed away, climbed into 
the chariot and headed off toward Parson’s ranch some 14 
miles to the north of town. We had a ham, a slab of 
smoked hog to use for bacon, a dozen cans of pork and beans 
for marching rations, six loaves of whole wheat and a sack 
of Jonathans to do the main infighting with Kid Hunger. 
We expected to bag our limit in about five days—providing 
this Galveston gillago had not shot the last one in the county. 

For some 3 miles we skimmed along, each occupied with 
his own thoughts and opinions—one of the lightest jobs 
there is. I figured that I had been heinously hoodwinked 
and damnably duped. Ed was figuring that his expenditure 


for gasoline was a dead and decadent loss, while Ralph, the 
infernal optimist, sat there full of little pig sausages and 
sauerkraut and wore the smile that infuriates. 

And then, suddenly, the whole prairie blew up right in 
our faces. 


“Whirr—rr-rr!) Whirr-irr-trr-irr !” 
To right, left and in front the startling churn 
of sudden wings brought us up standing. 
Fifty fast birds rose out of the grass and 
fanned the air toa foam. We watched 
the covey sail majestically away and 
flop down into the cover again a 
little distance away. 
“Whadja know about 
bellowed Ralph. 
“Get your guns, 
may see more!” advised Ed. 
There was a_ noise — under 
the car. Ed craned his neck 
over the side and glanced back. 
“See what that is, Ralph— 
something under the hind wheel, 
I guess.” 
Ralph hopped out and went back 
vehind the car. 
“Great codfish!” he yelled and 
then a flapping sound brought us up 
again. 
He came back holding a fat prairie 
chicken—it had a broken wing and was 
as big as a Plymouth Rock. 
“Anything in the law about 
down chickens by automobile?” 
“If there isn’t, what’s the matter 
driving around here a bit and killing a mess while 
at it?” 
“Get in. 
covey of last survivors. 


that!” 


boys—we 


running 
he asked. 
with 
we're 


That bunch is probably the game warden’s pet 
Better be moving along.” 


WE GASOLINED on some more, turned a corner in the 
trail and Ed stopped the car. 

“Look over there,” he remarked. 

We looked. I’m a pockmarked Ananias if it didn’t look 
exactly like a New England barnyard scene, without the 
barn. The chickens were there—plenty of them—happy 
and contented and as nervy as a boy orator. Ralph and 
[ dived from the car and slanted off in the direction of the 
game. 

For a time it looked as tho we would have to throw a 
club into them to make them get up—they craned their fool 
necks at us as if we were a wax-works, but just as we were 
about to start kicking them out with our Florsheims they 
commenced rising. 

“Boomp! Bang! Boomp!” 

It was no trouble to find the birds—four of them. Ralph 
insisted that I dropped two with my single shot and I claimed 
he dropped three with his first barrel and missed with his 
second. A pretty row was brewing—it looked as if he was 
trying to curtail my shooting. 

The birds had flown over to the left and slumped down 
into the grass in a weary manner. We debated whether to 
follow them, but a fierce honking of the screech owl on the 
car decided us and we went back to the road. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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MUSKRAT IN THE MARSH, MANY THINGS IN THE MARKET 


By Neil Wayne Noorthey 


HE foreign trade in furs and skins between the 
United States and other parts of the world aver- 
ages about $100,000,000 per year. In commer- 
cial importance, the musquash head the list of fur 
bearers in the United States. Eh? What is a 
musquash? “Musquash” is the Cree Indian name for the 
little animal that the Pale Face terms “muskrat,” so-called 
because of the musky odor which it emits. In the fur world 
it becomes a criminal of many aliases, like other furs, and 
the purchaser of a fur coat who knows to a cer- 





wise 1S 


tainty what she is buying. 
The musquash, after he has passed thru various secret 
processes known only to the fur manufacturers, may be sold 


as “seal”’—Alaskan, Baltic, Hudson, or any number « 
varieties; he may pass as “mink’”— 
Australian, Canadian, river, onda- 
tra, and several other kinds; he 
may pose as sea otter, castor loutre, 
or as some animal the trapper never 
meets. His latest alias is “silver 
rat,” which is the fur cut from the 
bellies of muskrat skins, and made 
up in its natural state. His carcass 
is a delicacy offered on the menu 
of many high-class hotels and res 
taurants, and his alias is then 
“marsh rabbit.” Thus the deceit 
goes on. 

During recent years, responsible 
fur men are endeavoring to elim 
inate the dealer who sells by mis- 
leading statement or fraud, by 
changing the trade names of furs 
so that they will tell exactly what 
each garment is manufactured 
from, such as seal-dyed muskrat 
formerly called “seal,” beaver- 
dyed rabbit instead of “beaver,” 
and sable-dyed squirrel instead of 
“sable.” 

N REALITY, so far as the 

muskrat is concerned, there is 
no need of hiding his identity under 
an alias, because he has won a place 
for himself that no other fur equals, 
everything considered. For durability, he ranks 45 per cent, 
based on a scale starting with otter as 100 per cent. In this 
he excels fox, ermine, lynx, squirrel and several other pop- 
ular furs. 

For all around use, where the wearer can afford but one 
wrap, Hudson seal (seal-dyed muskrat) most nearly is 
appropriate for all occasions. For jacquettes and sport 
coats, natural muskrat fur has no equal. In long, straight, 
unbelted models, with the skins fitted lengthwise of the 
coat, it is especially adapted to short, full-figured women, 
who would appear ludicrous in long-haired fur. 

Secause of the continued demand for muskrat fur, that 
animal would have been practically exterminated years ago 
if it were not such a prolific breeder. Each pair produces 
young from three to five times a year, and it is thought by 
some that the first litter also mates the first year. There are 
some facts regarding muskrat fur and its production which 
the buyer should know before putting $200 to $600 in a 
coat. 

The muskrat is indigenous to practically all parts of the 
United States, Canada, and Alaska, but the fur produced in 
different sections varies widely regarding durability, fineness, 
and color, and unless the buver understands these factors he 
or she can not purchase intelligently. 


ee 





Between 500,000 and 1,000,000 persons are en- 
gaged in trapping in the United States and 
Canada during some part cf the winter months 


The principal producing centers for muskrat are New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and Central West, 
and central and western Canada. Wisconsin, Michigan and 
similar sections produce fine-furred pelts, which are par- 
ticularly well adapted for dyeing for making the various 
“seals.” Contrary to what one might suppose, southern rats, 
from Louisiana and Texas, are more durable than those 
from northern sections, altho the northern rats are far 
superior from the fur standpoint. Canadaian skins, while 
they have a very fine fur, are thin and easily torn, and 
Alaskan skins are so thin they are practically worthless for 
anything except linings. 

Muskrats are not tully prime until late winter or early 
spring, depending upon the latitude where they are caught, 
and for that reason fur buyers 
grade them fall, winter, or spring, 
according to their primeness. Since 
muskrat values have advanced in 
recent years (the writer received 
as much as $6.50 each for large, 
brown skins the winter of 1919- 
20), many buyers divide these 
three groups into large, medium, 
and small, making nine grades, 
and in addition, some include black 
rats and kits. Formerly, black rats 
sold for considerable more than 
brown, but since American fur- 
riers have perfected their dyeing 
processes, many buyers now quote 
the same price for both. Kits are 
small, partly-grown rats, with thin 
fur and dark blue or black skins. 


JPURRIERS and manufacturers 
usually grade rats black, north- 
ern, southern tops, and southern 
for purposes of dyeing, matching 
and making up. 

Any fur is not as durable after 
it has been dyed as it was before, 
altho both natural and dyed fur 
will fade and bleach in wind and 
sunshine. 

In the process of making up 
muskrat from the raw to the finished state to imitate seal, a 
great many steps are necessary. The principal ones are sort- 
ing, grading, washing, fleshing, dressing, plucking, shear- 
ing, dyeing, cleaning, softening, lustering, matching, and 
it is necessary to sort and grade them several times dur- 
ing the process because of imperfections which show up 
during the work, and for other reasons. Altogether there 
are more than seventy steps required before the fur is 
made up. 

The first question that must be decided by the one who 
expects to buy a fur coat is where to buy. By all means 
go to a reputable dealer. An honest dealer will answer the 
buyer’s questions truthfully, and if she knows what she 
wants, and what she can afford, she will likely get full 
value for her money. 

The next question is what to buy. The purchaser may 
see a number of coats covering a wide range in price, yet 
all apparently the same to her. In the first place, buy 
standard, trade-marked goods. Reliable manufacturers are 
usually honest in naming their products, and the buyer 
stands a better chance of getting the kind of fur she thinks 
she is paying for. 

There are a number of factors that govern the price 
of a fur garment, which, if the buyer knows them, 
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will help him or her to estimate real values. 
First is the locality in which the animal was trapped, 
and the season it was taken. A reliable dealer 
will tell whether the coat is made up of northern 
or southern or eastern rats, and the buyer should be 
able to tell by examining the garment whether it is 
prime and full-furred. The age of the animal gov- 
erns the quality and durability of the fur and the 
buyer can judge this from the size, color and gen- 
eral appearance of the skins. Damaged skins will 
cheapen a coat, and these can be detected by feeling 
over the individual skins for seams and patches, 
which may be so well blended as to be invisible to the 
eye. 


T= length and size of the garment, the number 
of skins required for its construction, the popular- 
ity of the fur used, the way the skins match in color, 
texture, and marking, should all be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Last, but by no means least, is the workmanship 
and finish. This wil] be manifested in various ways, 
and should not be difficult to judge by anyone at all 
familiar with buying clothing. The kind of trim- 
ming used will have considerable to do with the 
price of the garment. One of the most important 


Below—The experienced trapper stakes his traps so 
that the catch can drown itself, thus preventing 
suffering, an escape or damage to the fur 
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Above—Many furs are damaged by careless skin- 
ning and handling, but the consumer buys them 
just the same 





things to watch pertaining to workmanship is the 
lining and the reinforcements. Muskrat skins are 
not strong in themselves, altho they wear very well, 
and a strong, silk lining is a practical necessity, 
with reinforcements wherever there is strain on the 
skins. 

A well-made muskrat coat, if proper care is taken 
of it, should last at least four or five years. The 
greatest mistake which the owner can make is to 
hang it over a hot radiator or near heat to dry. 
Four should be dried in a cool, airy place. A fur 
garment should be cleaned regularly by beating it 
with a small stick to raise the dust that may have 
accumulated, and then brushing (or combing if the 
hair is long) to remove the few loose hairs which 
are sure to shed, even from the best of fur. 

The owner should never try to thoroly renovate a 
fur coat himself by using gasoline or cleaning com- 
pounds. These dry up the oil in the skin, and make 
it brittle and weak. Damp sawdust or cornmeal 
are the proper regenerators to use, and the coat 
should be sent to a first-class furrier, who has proper 
machinery for doing the work and an expert knowl- 
edge of how the cleaning and mending of fur gar- 
ments should be done. 

No one would be likely to buy a horse or a house 


Continued on page 53) 
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‘‘Dusty and I had speculated as to what we would do if we got a chance at a skunk’’ 


in Arch ery 


SoME HINTS ON USING THE Bow AND ARROW 


By Erle Stanley Gardner 


MOC (DUSTY) ROBERTS gave me a few hur- 
“Y ried words of instruction as we climbed from the 
machine. 

“Hunt slower than you do with a gun. Keep 
the left arm firm when: you loose a shaft. Keep the bow 
string in line with the bow and the game, and stalk every 
ground squirrel as tho it was a deer.” 

I smiled, a supercilious smile. Truth to tell, I felt as 
tho I had gone back to climbing trees after bird’s nests. 
Ground squirrels are a pest in California. They’re neither 
a prairie dog nor a squirrel. They’re very much like a 
gray squirrel but they live in the ground like prairie dogs. 
Dusty had promised to show me some rare sport. 

Frankly | was doubtful. 

We stalked the first old fellow, keeping behind trees, 
watching where we placed our feet, gradually sneaking 
closer. Somehow, the spirit of the thing got into my 
blood. There was something primitive about it. I forgot 
my supercilious smile. 

When we were within 30 yards Dusty motioned for me 
to shoot. 

I drew back the bow—not the short, weak affairs we 
used as kids, but a 6-foot weapon of seasoned yew that 
pulled 60 pounds on the string at 28 inches. 

The arrow darted thru the afternoon sunlight like a 
streak of red fire, slipped past Mr. Ground Squirrel and 
went skidding along the ground for 40 yards. 

The squirrel looked at the feathered missile curiously. 

“Humph,” he probably muttered to himself. “D’juh see 








that wild canary with a 28-inch beak swoop at me. It’s 
powerful bootleg we get these days when a canary bird 
takes a drink and thinks he’s a hawk.” 
That was as far as he got with his meditations. 
Dusty loosed a shaft that went as true as a bullet. 


Squirrel number one paid the penalty of over-confidence. 
We got five that afternoon—Dusty four, myself one. 
But I got more than the squirrel. I got innoculated with 

the bow and arrow bug, and it’s a virulent germ when 

once it bites you. I’d done a little shooting before, but 
never a full afternoon of real hunting. 

Hunting with the bow brings back dormant racial mem- 
ories. Armed with nature’s primitive weapons one goes 
out to kill game. From the first whizzing shaft that 
whispers close to the quarry until darkness calls a halt, a 
man can come nearer forgetting the troubles of civiliza- 
tion with a bow and arrow than any other way I know. 

Somehow, I like to hunt, yet I am not particularly keen 
about killing. Yet I don’t want to hunt with a camera. [| 
want something that calls for skill in aiming, a second or 
two of suspense, and a little good, old-fashioned elbow 
grease. And I want to either hit something or come close 
to it. 

That’s archery. 

You'll make a hundred close shots to one actual hit. 
That is, if you’re a novice like I am. But you can hunt 
pests on which there is no game season, and you can get 
as much enjoyment from it as hunting deer in season. 

Sounds funny? 

Try it. 


AKE that first rabbit hunt of mine, for instance. I had 

my boots soled with crepe rubber and Dusty and I 
started out into the cactus country. 

We stalked around a small patch of cactus and I saw 
a rabbit not over 15 yards away. Drawing back the bow, 
I let fly a hasty arrow, feeling in my heart that the rabbit 
would make a last minute break for cover. Doubtless 
that feeling on my part contributed to the wildness of the 
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shot. I am not mentioning just how far that 
arrow missed that bunny. 

Mr. Rabbit decided that he had better start 
to cover ground, and he was on his way, hop- 
ping along with all of those twists of the back 
and sideways jumps of the hind feet which make 
a running rabbit such a hard shot. There was a 
streak of red as one of Dusty’s red shafts 
whizzed thru the air, and the rabbit rolled 
over with an arrow through the back of his 
head. 

That was a lucky shot. Dusty couldn’t make 
shots like that every time, and I don’t believe 
any living man could; but Dusty does make ’em 
every once in a while. In fact, he is always 
making a “lucky” shot. There is something 
uncanny about the speed with which he can loose 
an arrow, and the percentage of hits he will 
make on running game. 

I made up for my own miss a half hour later 
when a rabbit ran into a pile of cactus. This 
particular patch was over a hundred feet across 
and the bunny kept moving around looking for 
better cover. Watching my chance, I flipped 
an arrow thru the cactus and into said rabbit. 
I got the arrow and I got the rabbit. Also | 
got a collection of cactus therns that kept me 
busy for a week after I got home. 

That experience with the cactus is not unique 
by any means. There is something so intensely 
exciting about hunting game with bow and 
arrow that a man doesn’t know when to stop. 
For example, there is the time that Dusty and | 
were circulating around some country that was 
literally covered with cacti. I heard Dusty’s 
low whistle, saw him draw back his bow and 
loose an arrow, and then I saw him duck, duck 
hastily and as tho he were very much on the 
defensive. 

“What’s the matter?” I 
called; but the question was 
answered for me even before | 
heard his rep'y. As is some- 
times mentioned in connection 
with a certain tobacco, my nose 
knew. 

‘Come on over here and help 
me shoot this skunk,” yelled 
Dusty. 

Just at that moment I caught 
a glimpse of something black 
and white slipping away thru 
an opening in the cactus 
patches, and I realized that 
another skunk was in _ that 
patch. I pulled back my bow, 
sent a smooth-flying arrow 
straight into the mark, ducked 
myself, and called back: “To 
thunder with you. I’ve got a 
skunk of my own.” 

It was a great joke. Doc 
and I got out our skunks and 
chortled with glee. Nature is 
merciful and after so much the 
organs of smell become paralyzed. Neither Dusty nor I 
could smell a thing after those first few moments of agony. 
The best part of the joke was to come, however. One 
Hugh Reinhardt, a boon companion and archer of note 
was in another part of the field hunting rabbits. He didn’t 
see any skunk, but he rode back to town in a closed car 
with Dusty and me. It was a cold night and yet Reinhardt 
wanted the windows open. Doc and I wanted ’em closed 
and we were in the majority. The windows remained 
closed, and Reinhardt choked, gasped and gagged. He 
announced that, in his opinion, skunks were not proper 
game for an archer. 

There was something peculiar about that skunk matter. 
Both Dusty and I had often speculated as to what we would 
do if we got a chance at a skunk. We had generally 
decided we'd let him follow the even tenor of his ways. 


bow and arrow 


The haunts of the small game animals 
is the legitimate field for the use of the 


bas et 


A good bow and arrow hunter can easily keep him- 
self well supplied with game 


We didn’t hesitate for the fraction of a second 
when the opportunity came, tho. That is the 
best illustration I can think of to show the charm 
of the bow, the excitement of the hunt. 

There has been much written about the bow as 
a powerful weapon, capable of accounting for all 
sorts of large game. Not enough has been said 
about the bow as a weapon with which to bag 
small game. Killing large game with a bow and 
arrow is more or less of a stunt. Hunting small 
game is the legitimate field of the bow and 
arrow. 

Nor should one think that “he used to do it as 
a boy.” It is safe to wager that no boy—ten or 
fifteen years ago—ever had any conception of the 
present weapon. The woods were hardly obtain 
able and the specifications of manufacture were unknown to 
the average boy. Today archery is taking such rapid 
strides that archery materials are easily obtainable. 

I used to shoot a bow and arrow as a boy, using the thumb 
and finger release. When a bow would shoot 200 feet it 
was a wonderful weapon. The bows of today will shoot 
200 yards with ease and an astonishing degree of accuracy. 
Under proper circumstances they will sometimes shoot 
almost 300 yards. At 40 to 50 yards the shaft travels with 
a velocity and accuracy which is astounding. 

The beginner may find it rather difficult to do much at a 
target, and may not enjoy the sport particularly; but let 
any red-blooded man with Anglo Saxon blood in his veins 
get out and hunt with the bow, and the racial memories 
of thousands of years come sweeping up in the hidden 


(Continued on page 78) 











N THE country just 
west of the Missouri 
River, and _partic- 
eh ularly in eastern 

Nebraska, Kansas and west- 

ern Missouri and Iowa there 
was in early days a south to 
southwest wind in the summer 

that was as much a part of 
the country as its rivers or 
hills. 

Day after day that warm breeze would blow north to 
northeast more or less all summer long. When it did not 
blow there was a local “hole in the air” caused by a “high” 
developing against a western “low” which caused a rain 
over the west side of the “high” pressure and some times 
developed into a real rain all over the high area. 

Usually, however, the south wind blew day after day, 
just a good friendly twenty to thirty-mile breeze to rock 
the treetops, ruffle the quiet river surface and send the 
wheat and other grain fields and the far spread of the blue- 
stem acres to rolling in regular billows such as one sees 
on old ocean when the steady “trades” are blowing. Some- 
how, even yet, I believe that wind brought with it some 
tonic from the far places of earth, for everybody always 
“felt good” when the south wind blew its warm, sweet 
breath across the miles. It smelled as spicy and fresh as 
could be, in the early morning especially, when it started 
to blow, about sunrise. It always “came up with the sun” 
when it began and it usually “went 





12N Talk 


By EL CoMANCHO 
The Old South Wind south, but traveling east or 


Turtle doves would come 
hurtling down wind, shooting 
in from fields to the shelter of 
sparse timber along the river, 
and crows would fly high and 
wide going with the gale or 
flap methodically across the 
stream-flow of the air, head- 
ing into the wind and winging 


west, as the case might be, to 

do it. Woodpeckers shot straight into it, to rise up and 
stop against the lee side of rotten snag, there to drill con- 
tentedly for boring worms or just rest, sitting on their tails. 
Down on the river bank, soft-shelled turtles would crawl 
out in sheltered nooks and bask in the hot sun, skurrying 
for the safety of the water on alarm, there to poke their 
sharp-nosed heads up for survey and then sink and paddle 
mightily toward bottom in wild panic over nothing at all. 


4. VERY living thing had a set of habits to fit the south 
wind, and they had other habits as well for other days 
and circumstances. 

The jackrabbit, dozing in his form, always faced the 
south wind with ears laid flat with the wind, thus guarding 
his rear while he slept fitfully. He did not like to be out 
and doing when the south wind blew for, belike, it filled 
his long ears and gave him earache or worse! Anyway, he 
faced the breeze and dozed away the hours when the south 

wind blew, while Brother Coy- 





down with the sun,” tho half the 
time it blew right thru the night, 
but at half speed, or less, only to 
rise again with the sun to the vol- 
ume of about thirty miles, which 
brought such life to things as never 
was. 

Not an oldling of today who 
lived in the old grassland west of 
the river in the early days when 
this land was undergoing  settle- 
ment but will remember the good 
old south wind and what it did. 
Towards noon it usually reached 
its full velocity and then held it 
thru the lazy, sleepy middle day 
when the sun blazed down and the 
world took a mid-day nap. 


A SLEEP in the shade, with this 
‘ wind blowing, one rested as 





A Shootin’ Po’ Soul 


By NasH BUCKINGHAM 


In the Wake of Mike, the 
Musky 


By Harry McGuIReE 


How Long Has Man Hunted? 


By J. D. FIGGINs 
Snapping Turtles—A Duck 


Menace 
By WILLIAM BARBER HAYNES 


ote, likely knowing this habit, 
would often reach, in long-flowing 


trot, diagonal-wise across the 
In Our Next Issue breeze, trusting his nose to bring 


news of sleeping rabbit and so give 
chance for a hunting stalk and per- 
haps a kill, while the wind muffled 
all sound of approach against its 
flow until one jump and a crunch 
would settle the rabbit’s fate. 

The coyote, wisest of animals, if 
we listen to the Indians, did not 
overlook a single bet and played 
everything to win, so he still sur- 
vives and laughs at fate and in 
many places is actually increasing 
in numbers. I think he knew the 
jackrabbit’s foolish way of sleep- 
ing, nosed up to the south wind in 
those old days—and likely he does 
it yet. I well remember that the 








easily as a tired child and never 
caught cold anywhere in the open, 
for it tempered the sun’s blaze down to the most livable 
temperature one could wish for and one that seemed to fit 
the body needs of man to a nicety. It seemed of such vital 
quality that one did not even get hungry! Many a day I 
have fished the ripples of the Little River from early morn- 
ing, just after breakfast, to such time as the sun slipped be- 
hind the west edge of the world, leaving the sky flaming with 
molten gold and all the vivid colors of the rainbow. Then, 
as I started for home or camp, I'd realize that I had not 
eaten since early morn, but I had not noticed it! 

The birds all knew this old wind and they had a certain 
set of flying habits which they used in this wind, and at no 
other time. Grackles, going down wind from nest to hunt- 
ing ground would almost “loop the loop,” airplane fashion, 
by throwing themselves up sharply from starting place on 
tree-top perch and away they would hurtle off down wind, 
upside down until they made the big circle, leveled off and 
then went down the wind like a black comet to face about, 
ride up high on the blast, then settle down slowly while the 
wind flowed on under their leveled wings. It was a nice 
flying stunt and easily done. I’ve seen them do it time and 
again, and.then with rudder tails set for straight ahead, 
I’ve seen them beat into the push of it, do a side slip over 
into the lee of a clump of trees where they would drop low 
to take advantage of the eddy and come flying on close to 
the ground, thus avoiding the thrust of wind against their 
wing driving power. 


“old swimmin’ hole” was always a 
joyous place when those steady 
south winds blew, for one could stretch prone in the burn- 
ing hot sand then in comfort despite the sun which would 
undoubtedly give any grown person sunstroke under like 
conditions. But to boydom, healthy as a wolf and with 
the vitality of a bulldog pup, this south wind was a bless- 
ing, and oh, how good it felt—like soft velvet—blowing 
against one’s naked skin! Oftentimes I’ve come up out 
of the cool depths of the river like a seal, climbed the slip- 
pery bank, made doubly so by water streaming from my 
own wet skin, and ran across the hundred feet of river 
bottom to the hot, clean bar of sand left high and dry in 
long oblong alongside a dense screen of willows, and 
there pitched sprawling down like a naked frog on sand so 
hot that it made “cold shivers” race all over me when first 
I touched the blazing grains. 


N TWO minutes acclimated, I, in company with other 

wieldings, would sprawl and bask and heap the hot sand 
up over me, contended as a horned toad on a hot desert 
rock and happy because the south wind blew its life-giving 
rush of cooling air against head and face to the end that 
life was sweet. 

In a few days after the first swimming days of early 
spring a naked company of 200 boys would loll day after 
day, all summer long, about that blessed sand bar until they 
were burned as black as old mahogany and immune to sun- 
power, so far as any injury was concerned; and I do 




















believe that they got from those sunny river days, and the 
good south wind that went with them, such vitality and 
; health as never was, for, so far as I know, there was never 
a single sickly man grew from that wild gang who sum- 
mered along that blazing sandbar and in the closely adjoin- 
ing “swimmin’ hole.” 

That the south wind had much to do with it I have no 
doubt, else it would not have brought with it every day 
the feeling cf vast contentment that always was when that 
old south wind blew. 

On the windward side of the river the water was al- 
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Nothing [ have ever seen since has impressed me quite 
the same way. 


OWN under the east-and-west stretches of cut bank 

along the river sometimes the earth caved and made 
unstable footing for large trees, but gave excellent ground 
for crowding thickets of pole willows to grow. On the 
leaves of these, the big wingless yellow grasshoppers fed, 
growing fatter each day and then, when full grown and 
able, they’d suddenly develop wings ready to go! The south 
wind, blowing across the river, would eddy down and fur- 


ways smooth, tho ruffled here 
by little rushing catspaws that 
surface into tiny corrugations 


On the lee side of the river the 
tiny waves always sparkled and 
lapped at the tethered boats right 
musically, or if one assayed to sail 
away up river before the south 
wind’s pushing power, why, he 
spread his lug sail, slipped a center- 
board in place and sat back while 
the swift miles paid out astern in 
the foam of a curling wake, for on 
the river one got full force of the 
wind without the retarding turmoil 

as of the open sea; so one’s boat, flat 
“ and smooth, fairly skimmed the 
level water like a thing of life with 
a rush that the open water sailor 
does not know, 


\ ILES up against the current 
4 our boats would slip away on 
those south wind days and thus 
transport crew and cargo to far up- 
stream camps, leaving the current 
to bring us back when we cared 
to come; thus we voyaged mightily 
and at will, with no exertion at all, 
and so we became a band of lazy 
sailors who hated to row against a 
stream and never did such a foolish 
thing if it could be avoided—and it 
usually could—while we waited for 
the friendly south wind. Many a 
voyage of miles I’ve sailed in a 
single day up, up, driving swiftly 
against a four-mile current with no 
labor save steering, and perhaps a 
bit of oar work to edge around 
a stubborn bend where ragged ed- 
: dies made following winds and 
4 headwinds battle each other in a 
space of curve, where neither could 
conquer and one’s boat stood still. 
The sky was deep as deep on these 
south wind days, and blue—so blue 
that one could almost see the color 
in the air. And then the clouds! 
White as new silver, blue, gray, 





even almost black in the shadows, and piled mountain high! 
Across the sky, each one a giant 
independently, these vapor masses raced north going like 
express trains, we knew, for the shadows moved in like 
speed up and away and across the hills like living things, 
giving new beauty by contrasting the far lights among 


turned the mirror-like 
t rrugatior which vanished  im- 
mediately the little puff of wind died or rushed away. 


there temporarily 





Licked 


When the day is kinda fadin’ 

An’ the purple light is shadin’ 

Peaks and valleys with a mystic sort of 
glow. 

When the gang has finished eatin’ 

Then there’s nothin’ half so treatin’ 

As to sit and watch the colors on the snow. 


Why to just be here a gazin’ 

At them mighty heaps a raisin’ 

Like some architect had traced ‘em ‘gainst 
the sky, 

Brings the queerest sort a feelin’ 

Like a shiver come a stealin’ 

“er my humble brain tu realin’. Wonder 
why ? 


I’m no sentimental bruiser, 

Ait no idealistic snoozer, 

Yet there’s somethin’ ‘bout the mountains, 
skies and such, 

Tears my jumbled thoughts asunder, 

Makes me wonder, how in thunder, 

Us conceited specks could think we know 
so much. 


When the shadows start to deepen 

Aw the dinky stars come creepin’ 

From the darkness several trillion miles 
away, 

Aw my mind it starts to travel, 

Hopin’, gropin’, to unravel, 

All the tangle and the wrangle it surveys. 


Then I shakes the smoulderin’ fire 

From my smellin’ pipe o’ briar, 

’Cause I know that I am licked beyond 
a doubt. 

Ain't no use for me to ponder 

On them places way out yonder, 

Yet I wonder what the deuce it’s all 


about. Howarp MAXWELL Brier. 











white ship, sailing 


iously thrash the supple willows, flailing them over until 
sometimes their tops would touch the ground and, rebound- 
ing, throw a hapless grasshopper headlong forty feet, clear 
of the bushes, to fall with a splash in the quiet river. 


Sometimes almost before he 
touched the surface a_ blue-black 
head would rise, a wide mouth open 
and the big yellow hopper would 
vanish in a swirl of eddies. When 
this happened he never came back! 
As often he would strike the cur- 
rent and float off down stream, 
there to begin kicking helplessly as 
he tried to get any place rather 
than where he had “landed” in the 
stream. 

In such cases he usually floated 
more or less of a distance down 
with the surrent, and then sudden- 
ly came the swirling eddies on the 
surface where a second before the 
hopper had been. Then, if you 
were a fisherman of large exper- 
ience and much wisdom you would 
gather up your six-ounce rod, some 
big yellow May bass flies with 
wings clipped and “fuzzed” up and 
you'd wade out from the other side 
of the river, choosing just the tail 
end of some rapid, and there you'd 
cast your fly precisely where the 
real “hoppers” were being pitched 
into the river and, presently, you'd 
hook a four or six or ten-pound 
blue channel catfish with silver blue 
sides dappled with ink-black spots 
and his torepdo-like body ending in 
a deep cleft tail which could de- 
velop astonishing power as a pro- 
peller. 


THEN, brother, you’d settle down 
to such a fight as would haunt 
your memories until the last day 
you live, for, mind you, the old- 
time channel cat was a gentleman 
of high degree, a fighter of worth 
and speed, and with such endurance 
that he’d give you, in a current, all 
you wanted to do to beat him at his 
own game, and he’d do it ten times 


as well and twenty times as long as the best trout you ever 
hooked—or bass, either. 

Nor am I saying this in idle boast, for I’ve fought many 
of his kind while the south wind blew, and I learned fish 
ing from them before I ever saw a trout. So well did these 
sleek blue warriors fight that by the time I saw and hooked 


the billowing contours and adding miles on end to the 
reach of one’s eyes toward the far horizons. There was 
a certain unhurried speed, a majestic progress to these 
rushing clouds that gave grandeur to the mighty procession 
of them that came, following one behind the other, all 
across the sky even as the buffalo streamed up across the 
plains—a mighty army flowing up out of the south and 
passing on into the north silently. 

j One got the idea of endless supply and endless demand 
in those cloud processions which crossed the blue, hour after 
hour, day after day, summer after summer, ceaselessly— 
always speeding northward so deliberately and unhurriedly. 







and fought my first trout I was woefully disappointed in 
him and classed him as a weakling beside my old _ black- 
spotted friend of the yellow grasshoppers and riffles along 
the little river, for, verily, the old-time channel cat was, 
I firmly believe, as valiant, as game, as good a fighter, give 
and take, and as much a gentleman as ever lived to drown 
at the end of any man’s rod; and I believe I know, for I’ve 
fought them, all kinds wherever they grow from sea to sea 
and up and down. 

To me, my memories of those old fighting days along the 
river when the south wind blew are best of all. Perhaps also 
the eyes of youth could have tempered judgment. Quien Sabe ? 
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and other 





Our Platform 


A maximum 15-bird nation-wide duck limit. 

More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys trom game fund to general fund. 
Congressional cooperation to provide for Federal game refuges. 
Stop wanton drainage of wildfow]l areas. 

More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth 

Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons 








Editor Outdoor Life:—It gives me much 
pleasure to renew my subscription to Out- 
door Life. I read it with a great deal of 
interest and profit; it is an honest publica- 
tion devoted to wild life and the best of 
real sport. 

I am against what I consider the vicious 
and unwise so-called game refuge bill. I 
am strongly for refuges, but against hunt- 
ing grounds connected with them. I be- 
lieve there is no question now but what 
the best of the gun and ammunition com- 
panies are for game refuges and breeding 
of game. If a federal license would give 
a man the right to hunt migratory game 
anywhere in the United States, why should 
he pay any license fee to any of the states? 
We have had a good deal of unwise fed- 
eral control. Most of the states are doing 
very well indeed; what we need of the 
Federal Government is a direct appropria- 
tion for game sanctuaries and game pro- 
tectors—not to put the states out of busi- 
ness. 

I am opposed to the consolidation of 
the Federal Departments of Conservation. 
I think they are functioning very well. 
The only trouble is with the Biological 
Survey, which I consider is too closely 
allied with the “killers”; but we have a 
new man in charge there, and a promise 


Practical Conservation 


of better things. I think the new chief 
should have a chance to outline his pol- 
icy. I don’t believe the Garrett-Howe bill 
has a show of success, any more than the 
game refuge bill. All the government de- 
partments will be, I think, successfully 
opposed to it. In my opinion, it would 
be a crime to disturb the present Park 
Management, which is particularly fine, 
and fully justifies itself. 

There are many things to consider in 
this connection: 

1—Sewage, especially of our large 
cities, should be deodorized, the bacteria 
killed, and converted into fertilizers for 
farm relief. Streams and lakes purified. 
All mill waste and other contamination 
should be eliminated. 

2—I am strongly in favor of reforesta- 
tion to prevent floods and erosion, and to 
protect the game. 

3—The breeding of game, I think, on 
inviolate sanctuaries and by the states will 
do more to restore the game than all the 
salaried conservationists that ever lived. 

4—I am strongly in favor of the bag 
limit reduction on ducks especially, to fif- 
teen a day, and intend to go on working 
for it. to save the seed. 

I am fully in accord with Dr. William 


“re 


T. Hornaday, that the wild life of Amer- 
ica is not only in great danger but prac- 
tically gone. Take Minnesota, for in- 
stance, where there is such a slaughter of 
fawns and does; and the unregenerate 
gun clubs of the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, who bait and tame the ducks and 
geese, are cleaning out our supply as well 
as Canada’s. It is not the hunters, or 
those who make a profit by killing game, 
or the salaried conservationists who will 
save them, but men like yourself who 
publish the truth, and who want to see 
the game restored to the small lakes and 
streams all over the country so that every 
class of citizen can have a chance for his 
share. 

I sent you the last report of the Bison 
Society. The Society started out to estab- 
lish ten nucleus herds of buffalo under 
government control. Nine of such herds 
have been established. We feel that pri- 
vate ownership of these valuable animals 
is not safe for the permanent preservation 
of them, and many states are now wanting 
buffalo for educational and exhibition pur- 
poses; even within the past week people 
from Florida were here and wanted to 
establish a buffalo herd in that state. 

EpMUND SEYMOUR, 
President American Bison Society. 


Ruffed Grouse Investigation 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am glad to en- 
close a couple of copies of the report of 
our New England Grouse Investigation for 
the past season. There are two important 
problems which we have not yet gotten 
any light on. One is the disease which 
suddenly cuts down the grouse in the north- 
ern part of their range after a season of 
maximum abundance. As we were not or- 
ganized during the last northern epidemic 
we had no chance to get sufficient material 
in at the proper time, so that it looks now 
as if we should have to keep our work 
going for several years, or until the next 
cycle. With the contacts we have estab- 
lished IT hope that we will be able to get 
material enough when the time comes to 


obtain a clear picture of what really hap- 
pens. 

The next problem and one of really more 
importance to the sportsmen, is to find out 
what happens to the young broods in this 
part of New England during the summer. 
It so happens that for many years our 
broods have been reduced from full num- 
bers to two, three, or four birds by the 
middle of September and we cannot get 
material during the summer to find out the 
causes underlying this loss. When Dr. 
Gross returns from Panama this winter 
we hope to tackle this problem intensively. 

At least, we have made a start in find- 
ing out the relative abundance of all the 
common parasites in the adult birds for 


most of New England. This gives us 
something to start from so that an investi- 
gator working in the future will be able 
to compare results with those which we 
have obtained. The great problem now is 
to keep the sportsmen interested in an 
investigation which, from their point of 
view, shows no practical results. If any 
of the readers of Outdoor Life have any 
suggestions as to how best we might do 
this we will be glad to hear their views. 
One indirect result of the investigation 
is the establishment of a rather clean rec- 
ord for the snowy owl and I daresay that 
this may result in the protection of this 
bird except when actually doing damage 
around farmyards and duck stands. It 


















seems rather a pity that so many thousands 
of these fine birds should be killed in and 
around our region every seven or eight 
years. The actual reports of the stomach 
contents of the owls and goshawks which 
we managed to collect last fall will be 
made in the near future. 
Mass. Joun C. PHILLIPs, 
Chairman of the Committee. 





Game in Montana 


As civilization advances and new areas 
are forced under cultivation wild animal 
life and especially game animals, retreat. 
The normal plan of wild life is broken. 
The game have no chance. 

In Montana and other western states 
strict and rigid enforcement, with the full 
cooperation of a majority of the people, 
is retarding this destruction of wild life. 
Regardless of this the buffalo and antelope 
are gone and the mountain sheep fast go- 
ing. It is true that in some localities of 
the West and Montana there are small 
herds of antelope, but they will never again 
be extensive enough for hunting purposes. 
Let chief ranger Forest L. Carter of 
Glacier National Park, discuss the proposi- 
tion: 

“Take the elk,’ Mr. Carter says, “their 
original habitat is a thing of the past for 
they have not any true natural range left. 
They cannot make their natural fall drift 
and reach the country of their old winter 
range where snowfall was light and graz- 
ing plentiful. What they are now using 
for their winter range used to be their 
spring, summer and early fall feeding 
ground. In the late fall and early winter 
they used to drift to the lower and more 
open country where they were beyond the 
heavy snowfall and grazing was easily 
reached. Now they are being forced to 
winter in the heavy snow country and this 
is against their nature. An elk is not a 
deep snow animal for he has always drifted 
before it. He is not a browsing animal 
like the deer, but feeds from the grownd. 
However, he is slowly becoming more and 
more a browsing animal, due to the fact 
that the heavy snow of his winter feed 
ground makes it nearly impossible for 
him to paw thru the deep snow and reach 
the hidden ground forage. 

“From observations which I have made 
it is my firm belief that the cow elk, liv- 
ing under these enforced conditions, never 
really regains her strength and full vitality 
lost during the winter, in time to be in 
good condition at the birth of her spring 
calf. During the time she is living under 
these unnatural winter conditions, slowly 
losing her vitality, she is with calf. It 
is easily seen what effect this will have 
on the calf which is born the latter part 
of May and not weaned until winter has 
approached. If then, right at the hardest 
time of the year, is confronted with the 
problem of finding a living under the heavy 
snow conditions and difficulties of which 
it knows nothing. Due to all these un- 
natural conditions the growth of the calf 
during the winter is below normal or below 
what it would have been if it had had 
its natural winter range. It is these things 
which I believe tend to produce a weaker 
species of elk as the years go on, and 
will, thru disease and hard winters keep 
gradually cutting down the size of our elk 
herds.” 

Perhaps Montana is the nation’s greatest 

~servoir of wild life. For a number of 
years the state fish and game commission, 
in cooperation with the forest service, has 
been endeavoring to secure a reasonably 
accurate estimate of the numbers of wild 
animals within the state. The latest esti- 
mate is as follows: 51,473 deer; 10,563 elk; 
1,185 moose; 1,769 mountain sheep; 4,248 
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mountain goats; 5,375 black bears; 441 
grizzly bears and 623 other game animals. 

There are also 21,122 coyotes ; 3,390 bob- 
cat or lynx; 386 mountain lions and 134 
wolves. 

Among the fur-bearing animals the esti- 
mate shows 16,060 beavers; 1,691 foxes: 
8,110 marten; 8,666 mink, 231 otter and 
36,755 miscellaneous. 

Montana also has the largest herd of 
elk (about 4,000 head) to be found in 
the United States outside of Yellowstone 
National Park. These elk range along 
the watersheds of the north and south 
forks of Sun River where a preserve of 
approximately 200,000 acres, created by the 
state legislature in 1913, has been set aside 
for game propagation. As an indication of 
how elk will increase if properly protected, 
authentic records show that in 1910 the 
area included contained between 200 and 
300 head. A census taken during the win- 
ter of 1913 showed approximately 1,000 
head; since then there has been a con- 
tinuous increase. 

Studies made by the forest service show 
that the critical period for the elk in the 
average year is February and March. It 
is then that the winter snows are settled 
and crusted and the range is confined to 
the wind-swept hills which are blewn bare. 
The elk are in a weakened condition due 
to their long fight with the cold. In this 
preserve the commercial grazing of stock 
is prohibited and the range is reserved 
for the exclusive use of game. 

Officials of the state department of fish 
and game believe that the herd should be 
held down to not to exceed 3,000 head, for 
which they estimate there is suflicient win- 
ter feed. This policy will in the future 
provide an annual crop of around 600 kead 
that may be killed during the hunting sea- 
son. The annual kill to date has never 
reached the 200 mark, except for the last 
two years, when 637 were taken out by 
hunters. 


Mont. BARCLAY CRAIGHEAD. 





Humane Trout Fishing 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to sug- 
gest to my fellow trout fishermen to try 
the barbless hooks. If you have the right 
kind of a rod (a limber split bamboo 
rod, which is the only right kind for fly 


fishing), you can land just as many trout 
with a barbless hook as with a_ barbed 
hook. The little crook in the barbless 


hook holds the fish all right if you keep 
him on the bend of your rod, not allowing 
your line to slack. The barbless hook can 
be removed from the mouth of the little 
fish and they live. It is the barb that tears 
their mouth and kills them, especially 
when they are hooked in the tongue. 

If barbless oniy were used, I am sure 
it would increase the trout in the moun- 
tain streams at least twofold. 

The writer can speak from long expe- 
rience in trout fishing, being 74 years old 
(I should say 74 years young), and hav- 
ing fished for trout in the mountain 
streams of Colorado and Utah almost 
every year since I was a boy. 

Colo. Joun J. SNYDER. 


Pennsylvania Bears 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Permit me _ to 
congratulate you on your splendid article 
entitled “Mr. Bruin—Gentleman,” in the 
November issue of Outdoor Life. 

We in Pennsylvania have for a number 
of years valued our bear population as 
one of our greatest wild life assets, and 
have afforded him the protection under our 
game laws which he so richly merits. The 
legislature of 1925 took a forward step 
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by protecting cub bears at all times. Our 
sportsmen have observed the law protect- 
ing the baby bear very scrupulously. The 
result is very gratifying as our annual bear 
kill is now averaging about 600 mature 
specimens during the thirty days in which 
hunting is allowed. 

What you have to say regarding the 
habits of the bear is amply borne out by 
our experience here in Pennsylvania. We 
have no records that I have been able to 
find of a bear attacking a human being 
of its own volition. 

We are having a little trouble this fall 
due to depredations of individual bears, 
mostly on sheep and beehives, but the rea- 
son for this unusual condition is due to 
the very great scarcity of natural food 
thruout the state, caused by the late frosts 
of last spring and early summer. Where 
we find cases of these outlaw bears, we 
have been able in almost every case to 
trap the offending bear with our own war- 
dens, and thus remove the cause of trouble. 

The black bear in Pennsylvania, we be 
lieve, has come back to stay and we wel 
come him as a valuable and _ interesting 
addition to our beneficial wild life. 

More power to you in your 
campaign in his interest. 

a Francis H. CorFin, 

Member Board of Game Commissioners. 


splendid 





Tippecanoe River 
Restoration 


The Tippecanoe River, Indiana’s won- 
derful bass stream, the lower stretches of 
which were so ruthlessly despoiled in 1926 
by the method of operation of the two 
hydro-electric dams, is again coming into 
its own. 

It has been a long fight against the 
Interstate Public Service Corporation, (a 
unit of the Insull properties) waged by 
the Tippecanoe River Riparian Owners 
Association. The Izaak Walton League 
of America, both national and state, scores 
of newspapers and magazines thruout the 
country protested most vigorously against 
the despoliation of the most beautiful and 
historical river in the middle West. The 
power company in despoiling the river 
during the year 1926 would close down 
the gates at the dam for hours at a time, 
thus drying up the river, destroying fish 
life and spawn, killing fish by the thou- 
sands and generally making life unbearable 
along the river for the sportsman and the 
lover of the out-of-doors. 

The great amount of publicity given the 
despoliation of the river and the vigorous 
protests have resulted in the hydro-electric 
company giving to the river below Oakdale 
dam a sufficient flow of water, at all times, 
since early in March, to protect fish life. 
All of which has meant much to the fisher- 
man, as not in years have the Izaak Wal- 
tons been favored with better fishing than 
during the past season. 

While we have experienced a wonderiul 
fishing season, the variable water levels ex 
isting below the dam are not what they 
should be and the riparian rights owners, 
one hundred and eight in number are un- 
alterably opposed to this condition. Child 
life is endangered along the river; fishing 
is interfered with when the power com 
pany releases the water in large volumes, 
thus alternately lowering the water and 
flooding the stream. Much work is yet to 
be done by the true conservationist and 
with a united effort, success will be our 
reward. There will be no hesitation on 
the part of the riparian owner and by the 
true sportsman in his effort to bring about 
a correction of the unreasonable use of 
the water by the power company and it is 
thought that the Insull interests will see 
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the error of their way and give to the 
river a natural flow below the dam, as they 
said they would do before the dams were 
constructed. This can be done if the power 
company will carry their “peak load” at 
their steam plant and be satisfied with a 
little less economy from their machines. 

It is a possibility that if the power com- 
pany refuses to give the Tippecanoe River 
a natural flow of water below Oakdale 
dam, legal proceedings will be instituted 
and for once and all time let the highest 
court in the land decide whether or not 
the riparian owner and the true sports- 
man is entitled to that which the framers 
of the Ordinance of 1787 intended should 
be ours, namely, that all streams such as 
the Tippecanoe should be “common high- 
ways” and “forever free.” 

Ind. Wit L. KRIETENSTEIN. 





White-Tail Deer for 
Wyoming 
ihe southeastern Wyoming committee, 
which is promoting development of the 
recreational potentialities of the mountain 
regions of Carbon, Albany and Laramie 
counties, has placed with the federal forest 
service an order for eighteen white-tail 


deer from the Kaibab national forest in 
Arizona. These deer are to be liberated 
in the Pole mountain division of the 


Medicine Bow national forest, a beautiful 
scenic region lying between Laramie and 
Cheyenne, and are expected to repopulate 
that district with deer. 

The Kaibab deer will be shipped to 
Wyoming in crates and taken to the Pole 
mountain region in motor trucks. The re- 
gion is ideal “deer range” and in the early 
days teemed with black-tail deer. The 
transplanted white-tails, it is anticipated, 
within five years will result in a deer popu- 
lation in the Pole mountain district of per- 
haps 350 or 400. The district is a federal 
game preserve and the deer will be rigidly 
protected. 

Funds for the purchase of the Kaibab 
deer were contributed by public-spirited 
citizens and service clubs. 





Conserving the Tarpon 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I recently had 
the pleasure of spending a couple of weeks 
at Tarpon Inn, Port Aransas, Texas, and 
while there, it was my good fortune to 
meet a true sportsman, in all that the good 
word implies. I refer to A. D. Sory of 
Houston, Texas, a man who fishes for 
sport and not for the kill, and a man who 
takes pleasure in establishing records, espe- 
cially in methods. 

Mr. Sory and a party of friends from 
Houston arrived at Port Aransas about the 
20th of October, when the tarpon fishing 
was at its height, and Mr. Sory set out 
for a record with light tackle and a barb- 
less hook. After several days of ardent 
work, he succeeded in landing a tarpon 
which he carried to the dock, and which 
measured 6 feet, 2 inches. The weight will 
have to be approximated, as the fish was 
carefully handled so that he could be re- 
turned to the water in prime condition. 

Mr. Sory has established the fact that 
a 9-thread line, a 6-ounce bamboo rod and 
a barbless hook can bring alongside a 
tarpon of the dimensions herein mentioned. 
He received the congratulations modestly 
from all the fishermen at the Inn, as well 
as the guides at the island, and he should 
have the thanks of tarpon sports generally, 
for creating a new record in tarpon fish- 
ing. F. M. Butt. 


Tex. 
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A Grizzly Bear Sanctuary 


Harlan I. Smith, of the National Mu- 
seum of Canada is authority for some 
interesting statistics on grizzly bears and 
makes the assertion that there are more 
than twice as many grizzlies in Mac- 
kenzie Park of British Columbia as in 
all the national forests of the United 
States outside of Montana and Alaska. 
According to Mr. Smith, Mackenzie Park 
had 615 grizzlies, while the national for- 
est at Idaho had 99, Washington 20, Colo- 
rado 25, Wyoming 60, Arizona 29, New 
Mexico 22, Oregon 2, Montana 436, and 
Alaska 4,900, a total of 5,593, in the year 
1925. 

It appears that there is a movement on 
foot to make a special grizzly bear hunt- 
ing ground in Mackenzie Park and to es- 
tablish a grizzly bear sanctuary in the 
middle of this hunting ground. It is ex- 
pected that this will prevent the extinc- 
tion of the grizzly in this region. There 
are also many black bears in Mackenzie 
Park. 

A recent census in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park discloses a total of 248 bears, 
of which number 74 are grizzlies. There 
were 41 cubs listed in the census, includ- 
ing one old grizzly mother with four cubs. 
American Game Protective Ass'n. Bulletin. 


Virginia Looks Ahead 


With the reorganization of the Virginia 
Department of Fish and Game and a new 
code of laws for the protection and preser- 
vation of wild life, comes a movement to 
establish extensive game refuges in the 
national forest reserves in the counties ad- 
jacent to the Roanoke river. The plans 





of the Commission of Game and :nland 
Fisheries are to create five great sanctu- 
aries and to stock them with quail, wild 
turkey and deer. 





Minnesota Deer Kill 


Whatever it proves, the number of deer 
killed in Minnesota during the open season 
of 1926 was more than twice as great as 
the number taken during the fall of 1922, 
the last open season under the law which 
permitted deer hunting every year, accord- 
ing to big game hunters’ report to the Game 
and Fish department. 

On the one hand, it is contended that 
these figures indicate Minnesota’s deer 
herd has increased substantially under the 
law affording them protection except dur- 
ing an open season in even numbered years. 

And on the other, there are many who 
reiterate their contention that the cause of 
wild life conservation is served better by 
the hunting of wild game every year than 
by the slaughter of semi-domesticated game 
every two years. That Minnesota’s deer 
herd apparently gained somewhat in num- 
bers by the protection afforded in odd 
numbered years, is generally admitted. But 
it is not generally admitted that the in- 
crease was sufficient to justify the killing 
of 12,485 more deer last fall than were 
taken in 1922, or 8,519 more deer than were 
taken under the alternate season law in 
1924. 

The number of resident big game hunt- 
ing licenses issued last fall was 39,285. Of 
these, 23,691 reported a kill of deer, and 
14,242 reported they were unsuccessful. At 
the time these figures were compiled, 1,352 
had failed to report at all_— Fins, Feathers 
and Fur. 
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the daytime? 
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Test Yourself 


On Your Knowledge of The Outdoor Lifz2 


ARK your answers on a slip of paper and check against the cor- 
Give yourself 5 per cent for every 
question answered substantially right, and add the result to find 
your mark. Remember the mark you make this month and see if 
there is any improvement in the mark you get next month. 


1. Milady’s ‘‘Hudson seal’’ wrap is made from the fur of what 


2. This same animal is gaining more or less rapid popularity 
as a table delicacy in ultra-fashionable cafes. 


3. What is the largest of our American game birds? 
4. What is ambergris, 
product is it highly valued? ; } 
5. Is the salamander a species of bird, an aquatic creature, | 
or one of a race of black people in Africa? } 
6. By what other names is the pinon jay commonly known? | 
7. The Arctic reindeer very closely resembles a big-game_ | 
animal occupying an extensive northern range, but which has 
never been domesticated as has the reindeer. Name the game 


8. What mammal leads all others of the animal kingdom in | 
mechanical and engineering skill, as well as in habits and | 


9. Since the flying squirrel cannot actually ‘‘fly,’’ how does 
? 

The expression, ‘“‘blind as a bat,’’ is 
commonly used. Are bats actually blind; 
or, can they see only at night and not in 

11. Is the beaver a carnivorous or herbivorous animal—or 
12. Baleen, commonly known as ‘‘whalebone,’’ 
the mouths of certain whales, so placed by Nature as to perform 
a very necessary function in the every-day life of the ‘‘Goliath 
13. Name four of the half-dozen venomous (poisonous) ser- 


14. Is that peculiar looking bird, the penguin, more active 


15. Does the hammerhead shark bring forth its young alive, 


17. Name the largest member of the trout family. 

‘purple grackle,’’ is applied to what bird? 

19. The musk-ox is native to what section of the world? 

20. Does the elk shed its antlers in the spring, or in the fall 
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The Fresh Water Angler 


N BRINGING this chapter to a close, 
a chapter covering the more impor- 
tant cat from the point of view of the 
angler, we have decided to add a few 
suggestions relative to the proper catfish 
rigs for the several types of fishing. Often 
we have made our treatment too general, 
forgetful of the fact that the rank and 
file of fishermen are more or less unfa- 
miliar with exact detail and, therefore, 
unable to rig their lines in a manner that 
will be productive of results. We hope to 
avoid such generalities this time and to 
describe the several rigs we have used 
with considerable attention to necessary 
detail. That there are other methods of 
presenting a bait to cat is certain, for we 
offer only those that we have tried and 
tried successfully. The fisherman may 
depart from the exact minutia given, but 
the general idea, if well followed, will 
bring results when cat are feeding. 
Perhaps the most common rig for cat 
is the bottom line. It matters little wheth- 
er this be a bank-line, hand-line, or ter- 
minal equipment for the casting rod, the 
idea is the same—to present the bait on 
the bottom. But not every bit of water 
is suited to bottom fishing. While it is 
true that cat follow up to a bait by em- 
ploying that sense commonly designated 
as smell, it is also true that baits hidden 
in bottom debris or covered with bottom 
muck and mud do not make attractive of- 
ferings and will not be taken with any 
regularity. A bottom bait should be pre- 

















above; bank and trot 
lines below 


Bottom rigs 





By Sheridan R. Jones 


CHAPTER XXII—CoNcLUDED 


sented plainly and openly; if the type of 
bottom makes such presentation impos- 
sible, then it is the part of wisdom to use 
a floater. 

The most common bottom rig is tied by 
placing the hook at the end and the lead, 
a two-ring type, some 6 to 12 inches 
above. This makes a lay-out very sim- 
ilar to the common rigging of any fishing 
line, in fact it is the same as the hook 


and sinker arrangement of the “store 
variety” of ready-rigged lines. It is es- 


sentially a still-water bait presentation, 
tho it can be used successfully for rolling 
baits in smooth-bottomed current areas 
if the lead is not too heavy for the force 
of the flow against the bait chosen. <A 
slowly moving, rolling bait is very at- 
tractive to cat, especially channels. 

For rod fishing the hook may well be 
none too large, say a No. 1 or No. 1/0, 
since it is a mistake in our judgment to 
use a large hook when the give and take 
of a rod is available. For bank-lines, 
which are usually similar in every re- 
spect to a rod-line, it may be well to go 
as high as a No. 5/0 if the cat are run- 
ning rather large. The lead and hook 
arrangement just suggested will be found 
illustrated at the top of the first sketch 
which accompanies this text. We favor a 
rather strong line for all bottom or near 
bottom catting since it is very easy to 
foul on the rocks and a heavy line will 
break the hook instead of being lost, as 
so often happens when using a bass-test 
line. 


TIXHE second rigging illustrated in the 

same sketch produces a semi-active 
presentation of the bait. Here the lead, 
a dipsey or pyramid sinker, is placed at 
the end of the line and the hook, attached 
to a 6 or 8-inch lighter line leader, ap- 
pears some distance above. This is a 
very successful rig from several points of 
view. First, the lighter hook-line will 
break if fouled. Second, a semi-active 
bait is usually more attractive to cat 
since it appeals to the sight as well as to 
the smell. Channels, it will be remem- 
bered, often strike an artificial bait, thus 
proving that they do use their eyes in 
securing food, popular belief to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. We have even 
caught bullheads on spinners, but we do 
not recommend the blade as a successful 
bullhead offering. Third, the swinging 
bait may be used over muck-covered bot- 
toms and will be found above the debris 
most of the time, thus making a nice of- 
fering for the approaching fish. This rig 
is our favorite bottom tie for channels 
and blues and is ideal when using cray- 
fish, frogs, and minnows. 

At the top of the second sketch is the 


short float tie used with all baits that are 
sent down with the current when these 
baits are to be presented but a few inches 
below the surface. Often, with baits 
that hold well to the hook (clams, cut- 
bait, minnows, frogs, and the like), no 
lead or float is used, the bait merely float- 
ing and swinging down with the current 
as the vagaries of the flow may dictate. 
The illustration shows the customary 
“store variety” of float but, if the reader 
will just keep our secret, we shall frankly 
admit a certain fondness for the old-fash- 
ioned “cork.” The long, cylindrical cork, 
of well-nigh forgotten memory, has saved 
the day for us with more than passing 
frequency and we have never felt inclined 
to forsake such an old friend for a mere 
flash of paint and brilliancy. 

With most baits, most floated baits, a 
lead will not be found necessary. If ex- 
tra weight is indicated a split-shot or 


two, or one of the common adjustable 
sinkers of the desired weight, may be 
added. The float in this type of rig is 


not intended primarily as a strike indi- 
cator but rather as a means of keeping 
the bait at the desired depth and assist- 
ing it to float with the current. Twelve 
inches, from float to hook, is ideal for 
fishing the fast-water reaches where the 
channels love to feed; deeper pools of 
boiling water will need a correspondingly 
longer line. In channel fishing of the 
sort mentioned it is not desirable to have 
the bait near the bottom for two reasons. 
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Floating rig above; the ‘‘cat knot’’ be- 
low 
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First, reach bottoms are irregular and 
often rocky, thus making fouling of the 
hook frequent if it rides too low. Second, 
due to the boil of the water food is well 
distributed from bottom to surface and 
the channels seem to enjoy getting it as 
near to the top as is possible. This float- 
ing rig is the only successful method of 
presenting clotted blood, but we suggest 
that a small treble be substituted for the 
single illustrated, since the treble holds 
the clotted mass much better. 

All sorts of baits may be used with this 
tie. We have had great success with 
small frogs, salamanders, dead minnows, 
soured clam, and cheese baits—and a 
great big gob of night crawlers has won 
us a limit catch on channels in the short- 
est time that we have ever taken the 
limit on these wonderful pan fish. 

In fishing a floating bait of this kind 
the fisherman must always keep a taut 
line. Slack is fatal, for a channel strikes 
quickly at such offerings and one must be 
ready at all times to set the hook. We 
have never had channel cat hook them- 
selves on such a rig with any frequency; 
this in spite of the fact that a set line, 
with its steady pull, turns the trick easily 
and surely. Strike and strike quickly. 
Hook must be needle sharp. Bait must 
be kept fresh thru frequent changes or 
additions. These are cardinal virtues 
when fishing for cat with the floater on 
fast-water reaches. 

Throw-lines, hand or bank-lines are all 
about the same and are rigged after the 
manner of the second illustration in the 
first sketch as far as tie is concerned, and 
are used after the suggestion given in the 
third illustration. Heavier main lines 
are, of course, used, and a heavier ter- 
minal lead. One usually thinks of a hand 
or bank-line as carrying but a few hooks, 
frequently a single hook; throw-lines, on 
the other hand, may be equipped with 
any number of dropper hooks and are 
really half trot-lines—used where more 
convenient and where the laws governing 
streams forbid running a line more than 
half way across the flow. 
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N RIGGING lines of this class it is 

the part of wisdom to fasten the drop- 
per leads securely, since the hooks often 
foul on the bottom when the line is being 
drawn. We do not recommend the tie 
customarily used for trot-line droppers, 
a tie that will be described later, since it 
can not stand the grief of bottom pulling 
with any degree of safety, and the main 
line of the bank or throw variety is usu- 
ally too light to permit a snug hitch. 
Most fishermen are familiar with bank 
lines and it will not be necessary to de- 
scribe the method of using them in detail. 
One merely selects a rather heavy cotton 
or braided linen main line, fastens one 
end to some bank point of vantage, ties 
on the dropper lines and the end weight, 
baits up the hook battery, throws out into 
the desired water, and—waits! When a 
cat signals his “attachment” (short and 
snappy tuggings on the main line when 
the bank end is held between the fingers) 
one merely pulls in the whole “works,” 
takes off the fish, re-baits, throws out, 
and—waits ! 

Hand or bank-line fishing is really not 
sport in itself; it is the customary meat 
method of taking these mighty fine table 
fish and one seldom cares to indulge in 
this type of catting unless in need of the 
fish or—and that’s a big “or,” too! Bank- 
line catting is the excuse par excellence 
for spending a night out in the open with 
a group of congenial fellows, out around 
a big campfire, swapping stories, cloud- 
ing up the great outdoors with fragrant 
and semi-fragrant smoke-clouds, fishing 
a little and eating a lot, that, that’s cat- 
ting! We have fished for many and 
often, from our favorite stream to the 
little lakes that snuggle just beyond, but 
never have we enjoyed the sport immor- 
talized by Walton more than when as 
lads we ran our crude and make-shift 
night-lines in the waters of Big Muddy, 
the Missouri. We do not claim that 
wondrous hauls were made on these ex- 
cursions, for often promises remained 
upkept, but those were nights! And even 
yet, tho years have long paraded by and 
we have fished for better fish by far, we 
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never hear the night cry of a wandering 
coyote on some venture bent without in 
fancy drifting back to boyhood days and 
boyhood pals. 

Only in the larger waters is the regula- 
tion trot-line really worth the while. 
Trot-lines are fastened at both ends, usu- 
ally to stakes driven into the bottom, and 
may be very long. We have personally 
used lines with several hundred hooks at- 
tached and long enough to completely 
cross the large and sluggish river where 
we fished for blues. The main line of a 
trot-line should be very strong, since 
there is a lot of pull exerted by the water 
flow alone, to say nothing of the frantic 
efforts of some monster cat to free him- 
self from this thing that clings and 
clings. We have made up trot-line rigs 
where the main line was a quarter-inch 
rope; others where it was a braided 
clothesline in one of the smaller sizes. 
Do not err on the side of weakness else 
the whole “works” may be lost and many 
a good fish freed to bite again another 
year. 

Dropper lines from trot-lines can be of 
various lengths but should be spaced far 
enough apart to avoid fouling with each 
other. They are tied to the main line 
with a few wraps and a jam knot as il- 
lustrated at the bottom of the second 
sketch. That is—they should.be tied with 
a few wraps and a jam knot. Old-time 
catters were expert at wringing on the 
droppers with this easily freed knot, and 
from one of them we learned to tie it in 
the dark. Unless well tied, however, the 
dropper line will work loose and we sug- 
gest that the beginner at trot-lining fas- 
ten the droppers securely until the knot 
is mastered. A few on the line each night, 
and when they prove themselves by stay- 
ing with a cat until the relief boat gets 
the fish, then and then only can the cat- 
ter bend a cat knot as tied by the rough 
and rugged boys on the great cat rivers 
of yesteryear. 

And so we leave our first love, channel 
cat—the first real fish we ever proudly 
carried home. 

(Next month—the bullhead, a boy's cat.) 


Terminal Tackle for Bait Casters 


gimps, snells, sinkers, ete., so sel- 

dom mentioned in articles upon an- 
gling, but so necessary to the angler’s 
comfort and peace of mind. After all, 
rod, reel and line perfect, unless the lead- 
er, gimp and hook be dependable, the fish 
will escape. I am not going to discuss 
gut leaders, such as the fly-man_ uses; 
this is to be an article on caster’s ter- 
minal tackle, you understand. 


i] AM thinking of those little things, 


SWIVEL 
TOR the caster and live-bait fisherman 
I’ there is no article of greater impor- 
tance than the swivel, in spite of the fact 
that sometimes we see men casting and 
getting along fairly well without. If the 
lure travels upright, never whirls, all is 
well; but if for any reason it turns over 
and over, sending twists up the line rap- 
idly, all is ill. How many casters know 
the bother of a twisted and kinked line? 
If you hold up your lure or live-bait after 
reeling in, and it whirls round and round 
—spins in fact—know that you lack a 
swivel between the line and gimp. Some- 
times we find two, but I can not see the 
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advantage; adds to the weight ofttimes 
overly much and possesses no great ad- 
vantage. A single good, well made, and 
easy running swivel is plenty. And note 
the “good, well made and easy running ;” 
it is important. Of course the swivel is 
fastened directly to the end of the line. 
Sometimes—usually—when you purchase 
a leader or wire gimp you find a swivel 
attached to the upper end, and rightly so. 





Forms of leads and sinkers 





SINKER 


SELDOM in casting does one require 
tJ a sinker, for the great majority of 
lures are sufficiently heavy in themselves, 
and to add weight upsets their action. 
The floating lure, one that rises to the 
surface as soon as tension on the line is 
released, is the only safe one to employ. 
In the event of a tangle on the reel, or 
trouble anywhere, the caster can cease 
trolling without fear of accident, knowing 
his lure will rise to the surface and wait 
patiently for him to crank his reel. To 
add lead or weight makes it an under 
water, a plug that goes to the bottom im- 
mediately strain on the line is released, 
snags, and the deuce is to pay. 

3ut there is a place for the sinker, to- 
wit; live bait fishing and sometimes when 
trolling with lighter spoons. The sinker 
comes in many shapes and forms. To my 
way of thinking the tapered or oblong 
shape is the best; makes little noise when 
cast and offers small resistance to the 
water. Should be so constructed that it 
can be attached to the line and removed 
without upsetting the tackle. There are 
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Some leaders, connecting links and swivels 


various methods of attachment, from a 
spirial spring thru which the line is 
worked, to a soft lead tongue which 
wraps around the line. One should not 
use a leader so expensive as to preclude 
sacrificing if needs must. For a light 
sinker, as in worm fishing for trout, a 
tiny split shot, clamped on the leader it- 
self just above the hook, will be found 
sufficient. 

In some fishing, one wants a sinker to 
take the bait down to the bottom and 
hold it there until a fish is hooked, then 
free itself from the line and allow the 
battle to be conducted without its hin- 
drance. It can be accomplished in this 
wise: The lead is attached to a light 
line, or thread, and attached to a loop in 
the line so that when a fish bites and the 
line is drawn taut,the thread breaks and 
the sinker falls free. Of course this calls 
for numerous sinkers, as every angler 
knows full well that not all bites mean 
a hooked fish. Just the same it is worth 
remembering, in case one cares to get 
his line down to the bottom, yet free him- 
self of the impediment of the lead once a 
fish is hooked. 

GIMP 

HAVE in mind the bait-fisherman’s 

and caster’s short leader. In worm 
fishing, of course, the leader is a short 
gut snell attached directly to the hook, 
and is best in all live bait fishing save 
for members of the pike family, their 
sharp teeth making short work of gut. 
The advantage of the gut is invisibility. 
I have proven to my own satisfaction that 
the hook attached to the gut is taken 
three times where the hook attached 
directly to the line is taken once. There 


are sound scientific reasons undoubtedly 
for the gut snell in all live bait fishing 
where it can be employed. 

There are times, even in live bait fish- 
ing, as already pointed out, when the gut 
is suicidal, and we all know that in lure 
throwing, gut will not stand the grief. 
The wire snood or gimp is the thing. 
Now the angler can get the snood in plain 
wire or he can have it “woven”; and it 
makes little difference which, for both 
are well made and perfectly dependable. 
The woven wire is a bit more pliable, 
giving more action, and for certain lures 
is, I think, preferable. I use them to the 
exclusion of the other sort when I can get 
them. The straight wire is perfectly sat- 
isfactory, however. I need not add that 
these snoods must not be too heavy or 
they will upset the action of the lure and 
render your fishing nil. Always they 
must be of best material for few have 
any comprehension of the abuse they get 
at the hands, or rather mouth, of the fish. 
Take an old he great pike as an illus- 
tration. I have had my gimps and traces 
scarred, twisted and bent, once or twice 
broken, by that wolf of fresh water. The 
wall-eye, too, is not far behind members 
of the pike family in overstriking. <A 
good wire trace is an insurance and gives 
the fisherman assurance. 

I think I have already said the wire 
leader and swivel comes in combination. 
Look well to the connection between the 
swivel and wire. The snap, which is at 
the other end, comes in for inspection. 
This snap is one of the greatest com- 
forts in the way of tackle, or it is the 
exact opposite. The spring must be suf- 
ficiently strong to hold in place, and the 
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sheath must be wide and deep enough to 
protect the end from the chance squeeze 
of a fish’s jaws. It must be so con- 
structed that by no chance can a fish in 
its struggles unfasten the lure or hook. 
Probably the reader has his preferred 
make—I have mine— but see té& it that 
it is safe. 

[ need not pause here to speak of the 
advantages of this terminal snap, which 
facilitates changing lures most wonder- 
fully. All the angler needs is to unsnap 
from one plug and hook into another. 
Yet one sees men attaching the lure di- 
rectly to the end of the line by the means 
of knots, certain that the leader frightens 
away the fish, tying and untying every 
time they change lures. I have experi- 
mented quite at length and am free to 
confess I can’t find any reason to think 
the wire leader manifests a tendency to 
frighten fish; indeed, I am reasonably 
sure the reverse is true. I know I take 
more fish when using a trace than I do 
when not, tho it may be the wee bit added 





weight causes the lure to submerge a 
trifle more. Experience has taught me 
that there is all the difference in the 


world between a lure’s attractivity that 
travels 6 inches beneath the surface, and 
one wiggling along at a foot. 
BoBBER 

rM'HIS cannot be termed a caster’s pos- 

session, for a bobber is of course ut- 
terly out of place in casting; but there 
are times when one is an advantage, and 
I am going to include it here. There are 
many styles and types of bobbers on the 
market, an old cork working just as well 
as the most beautifully painted float. I 
sometimes think I will use just a cork, 
slitting in from the outside so that when 
I reel it up against the tip-top it will 
drop off, out of the way for playing the 
fish. That is the great disadvantage of 
the bobber ; it is in the way when it comes 
to playing a fish. Just the same, for live 
bait fishing—contemplative fishing—a 
bobber is a joy, holding the hook at the 
required depth and indicating the pres- 
ence of a fish to the watcher. I must add 
that a man will take more fish generally 
if he will hold the rod in his hand and 
fish—keep the bait in motion. 


The Capture of Old “Chief Pocatello” 


HREE weeks before this epochal 

event, I hooked this beauty; had him 

on for about two minutes; saw his 
beautiful profile as he made one final jump 
and was lost. 

I dreamed of this monster trout for sev- 
eral nights after this and could hardly wait 
for the time to come to try for him once 
again. I talked to my friends about him; 
what a beauty he was; size, etc. They 


just smiled and said “too bad’—and let 
me rave on. 
Finally the great day came, Sunday, 


November 18; a beautiful day to me. Or 
was it my imagination? Anyway, I shall 
always picture that Sunday as being beau- 
tiful. Now please remember that for eight 
years I had been trying to land a real 
trout, and I live in a state that cannot 
be excelled for its fine trout fishing. Eight 
pounds had been my largest, try as I would 
with all kinds of lures (I never use bait). 
[ would hook a big one occasionally, but 
he was the big one that got away. 

So on the above mentioned Sunday, with 
two companions, Harold and Pete, we 
started for the Indian Reservation and the 
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Portneuf River about 15 miles from Poca- 
tello, Idaho. 

Just as soon as we reached the river and 
I could get my tackle together, I beat it 
for the big hole, for I knew that “Big 
30y” was still there. Having studied that 
particular hole on my previous visit I ap- 
proached carefully, for I knew that much 
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depended on my position and my first cast, 
which had to be a long one and over a sub- 
merged moss bank, which was 30 feet in 
front and between me and that big hole. 
Pardon me if I have forgotten my com- 
panions. All I could think of was that fish. 
They thought my raving was a joke and giv- 
ing me the laugh, went fishing just below me. 
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Twelve pounds of fighting fury 














49-POUND SALMON 


Caught by Victor Tier (shown in photo), 
11-year-old schoolboy of Rainier,Wash., 
October 3, 1927. (Photo by Wesley Ray) 


ebay: creeping up carefully, I made 


rather 


my first cast, a nervous and 
poor one; not just the spot I wanted it. | 
could just see the exact spot, or thought 
[I could, where that fish lay. Nothing 
doing. That cast gave me a little more 
confidence and a second followed, landing 
exactly where I wanted it. Hardly 
two turns of my reel and—bang! he hit 
my spinner, nearly jerking the rod out of 
my hands. 

All trout fishermen will appreciate this 
battle and the nerve-racking strain when 
they picture my position. There was the 
above mentioned submerged moss bank 
out in front of me, over which I had to 
bring that fish. I stood on the bank at 
the edge of river, tules on each side, and a 
deep, soft mud bottom near the shore, 
which prevented me from going out in the 
river where the bottom was gravel, so 
there was nothing to do but stand in one 
position and fight it out. 

The minute he struck I knew I had the 
“Big Boy” on and yelled to my compan- 
ions, Who came running up to watch the 
battle, altho at the time I did not see 
them, for believe me, I was kept busy 
fighting that fish and wondering: Where 
have I got him hooked? Is my line all 
(). K.? Did I fasten my spinner on good? 
What will he do next? And that moss in 
front of me that I just had to get him over, 
for if he ran into that, | knew all was off. 

His first rush was out and across the 
river which is plenty wide and clear, then 
down, then up, but always in those mad 
rushes, away from the moss, my reel sing- 
ing, rod bent to almost breaking point, my 
toes dug in the bank and praying he would 
stay out in the river for a while at least. 
After, it seemed to me, an hour, for my 
arm and wrist ached, I began reeling him 
in; and now for a try for over that moss. 
Just as I got him to the very edge, and 
was holding my breath, he gave one big 
leap and came toward me, over the moss 
into clear water right in front of me. What 
a sigh of relief I gave, for a miracle had 
happened. Never before had I seen a 


trout jump over the moss in the river, for 
nine times out of ten they run into it and 
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then—well, any trout fisherman can tell 
you what happens then. 

He made one final rush around some 
tules at my side and lay perfectly still 
while I reached over with nervous fingers 
and got hold of his gills. Oh, boy! the 
beauty was mine; a 12-pound athlete and 
every ounce of him full of fight. 

Well, I just laid him on the bank, sat 
down, filled my pipe and, with my friends 
who during the battle had shouted all kinds 
of advice to me, that I never heard, sat and 
admired the most beautiful native trout it 
had ever been my pleasure to look upon. 

I was ready to go home; that was 
enough in one day, and a fitting end to 
the greatest and most perfect day I ever 
spent in God’s great outdoors. 





Fishing Memories 
By ‘‘Jack’’ Maxwell 

CCORDING to my watch, it is now 
Z 10:56 a. m., the month of October, 
1927, down in Texas—where the horntoads 
do the black bottom, the fish swim on 
their bellies, and the bull frogs wear out 
the seat of their pants while sitting in a 
game of water-poker around the shore of 
my favorite lake. 

The foregoing has but little to do with 
the forthcoming. So, bait up and let’s 
try our luck fishing the book of memory. 
A few moments ago I passed the window 
of a sporting goods store in the old home 
town. In the window I saw the following 
piscatorial exhibits: a very large tarpon, 
which a friend gave me some years ago, 
now being used by the store owner for 
advertising purposes, with these words in 
letters bold on a card attached to the big 
fish: 

“Loaned for display, by ‘Jack’ Max- 
well, sportsman, philosopher and writer.” 

Gosh! ain’t that goin’ some? 

Now, slip up a bit nearer, and I’ll tell 
you ‘nother one. Hanging in the corner 
of this same window, is a nice specimen of 
a 7-pound bass, nicely fixed, and every- 
thing. Attached to same is another card 
telling to the human ants as they crawl 
their way past the window, of how I 
snagged the aforesaid in the side of the 
face with a single-hook lure made by a 
certain gentleman in Ohio, and which was 
given me in order that I might get a bit 
of fun out of the game called living. 

On the card is the fact that this fish 
was caught in the year 1909, March 5, if 
I mistake not. And the place? Well, let’s 
tell the story and stop stringin’ the stuff 
along. 


Oe many years I have played the role 

of a fisherman, and allow me to say I 
have enjoyed every hour of the time. But, 
standing out in bold relief on the page of 
memory is the time, day and hour I caught 
my 7-pound bass at Lake Como. 

It was one of those warm, rainy morn- 
ings we have sometimes down in Texas 
in the month of March. My outfit for 
the day was a very simple one. A dollar- 
and-a-half casting rod, cheap line, worse 
reel—but a lure with a strong sex appeal, 
as they say in the movies. Boy, get me! 
that bait, when I dropped it out at the dis- 
tant end, or point, of a bunch of cattails, 
down below the pump house, certainly did 
cause a female bass to give her sweet papa 
the “see-yer-later” stuff. 

Up to the time I approached the cattails, 
my luck had been punk. Therefore, to be 
honest with you, I was wholly unprepared 
for what happened. Reaching a point of 
vantage, say, about 75 feet from the point 
of the clump of cattails, and where I had 
a hunch a bass might be doing a bit of 
scouting for the early morsel, I slipped 
over one of my very best overhead casts— 





a stunt I executed very nicely, if I must 
say such a thing. 

Just as the jure struck the water I was 
rewarded by seeing a leviathan of the wet 
places apparently lunge forward. Instant- 
ly, my hand slipped from off the handle 
of my reel, the earth hit me in the face, 
and stage fright had me by both legs, and 
I just simply couidn’t do my stuff. In 
other words, I, a seasoned angler, knew 
I was tied to the “biggest” bass of my 
entire career, and had failed to react at 
the critical moment. 

For a fleeting moment only I hesitated. 
Grasping again the handle of my reel, I 
began to wind up my little string, careful- 
ly, prayerfully, and with a fast beating 
heart. The slack being taken up, I sent 
a wireless out over the water to where 
the fish in distress was holding forth, to 
take it easy, as I was on the other end 
of the twine, and the rope might break. 

Time rolled on, and the 7-pound bass 
drew nigher, until at last I reached down 
and tickled her on the lower lip. She 
really enjoyed my little touch, and I 
reached farther, grabbed the old heifer 
firmly by the under portion of her face, 
and dragged her to the shore, for I had 
waded out to extend to the fish the hos- 
pitality of my many years’ experience as 
an angler for fresh-water denizens. 

Standing there ’neath a southern sky, 
with the beauties of nature around me, 
and the sun breaking thru the racing 
clouds, while the song birds sang their 
love songs in the trees down by the old 
pump house, I slipped my little barrel 
scales into the face of my piscatorial prize 
and watched the marker go down to 7 
pounds—and not a darn soul around to see 
how funny it was. 

In the language of General Sherman: 
“War is h——’—and so is fishing, some- 
times. 








We have the name of a Siberian fur farm- 
er if any one wants it. He might be in a 
position to secure live sables, and he should 
able to secure live Russian gray squir- 
rels. 








SOME PACK! 

A rainbow trout weighing 26 pounds, 

recently caught at Cliff Lake, Montana. 
(Photo by Schlechten.) 
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OT Zeon. November FIR ot onlin, - Page ma ci 
jation Outboard Records fo. 


first 200 stock Speedsters 


--+ brand new --- stiff --- — 


Straight from the production line, qning time 

the first 200 Speedsters were re- 5 (s ee 
rage, ics race 

quired to equal or exceed 224, \_ Ave B Se NG) was 

m. p. h. on regular stock speed 1927 70R BoAT! 

hulls before being OK’d for Nov: 0 mp. ft: 

shipment to users. 32.111 —— 


new 
eastel, ” ve 
Every Sper nust prer- / 
/ and soa such, F ment 


twice timed on an accurately 
surveyed course, was better 
than 22.9 m. p. h. 95% ot these 
motors passed their speed tests 
within the first 20 minutes. 


No preliminary grooming or 
breaking-in. Noracing propellers. 
Nostripping of mufflers. Just ordi- 
nary Speedsters, exactly as they put I 
go into the hands of every user. 


y do 
will SY peal!) | 


The average of these test runs, ] 
they. ng tele trim : 


The big point is — you’ve got race- winning speed to 
start with. Full information on the Super Elto Speedster 
gladly sent on request. Elto Outboard Motor Company, Ole 
Evinrude. President, Mason Street, Dept.41, Milwaukee. 
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The Finest 
Example of the 
Rod-Makers Art. 


Cross rods are in 
a class alone. Their 
air of rich restraint 
bespeaks discrimi- 
nating judgmefht. 
They are fashioned 
by craftsmen who 
love their work and 
have spent years in 
its development. 

Resiliency ... life ...ac- 
‘, tion! A Cross rod in- 
spires confidence, the 


moment you grip it. You 
can depend on it. 
South Bend Bait Co. 
7250 High Street 
South Bend, Indiana 
Manufacturers of the most 
complete line of 
Fishing Tackle 


Send 
forthis 
Free Book y 


Beautifully <llustratea, 
Instructive. Write for 
this Cross Rod catalog, 

















The Best that skill and experience can 
produce—at real money-saving prices. 
Prompt shipmentfrom factories to you. 






$48.00and up ~ ‘ 
The very fastest racing models and a complete line 
of real fast, safe and sea-worthy boats. 








Improved models. Safe and seaworthy. Strong and | 


durable. Easy to row and handle with oars. 






and up 
Three models and four lengths to choose from. In- 
cluding non-sinkable sponson canoes. 


Motor Boats 


20 ft. 
Long : 
20, 25 and 30 miles an hour. 


CATALOG FREE— SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boatyou are interested in (22) 
—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <—_—— 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


my ——— 








218 Ann St. Wri 118 Elm St. 
PE vite to CORTLAND 


WISCONSIN 





E : 
OLD, FISHERMAN'S >, 
BCA oy) 
CALENDAR 64 
$75.°°SGOLDinPRIZES 
Contest Closes Dec. 1, 1928 

PRICE 25* SFOR $100 


O.F. CALENDAR 
Box50l High STA. 
SPRINGFIELO,MAS 
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HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS 
Have you read Hildebrandt’s new 
Hints with a lot of ideas on using 
Hildebrandt baits that “hook and 
land ‘em?’’ 

It’s one of the best books on fishing 
everissued—not a dry linein it. Free 
So you—tellus where to send it. 
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Letter No. 1252—Are Carp Game? 

Editor Angling Department: We have had a 
little argument here and can’t get it settled so 
have decided to appeal to Outdoor Life and Recre- 
ation. What we want to know is this: are carp 
game fish? If they are game fish why aren’t they 
game-fish? Do you get it?—L. A. U., S. Dak. 

Answer: Sure we get it. And we consider 
it a rather neat little question. We are wonder- 
ing just how many of the boys will notice the 
difference in the two words and get what you 
mean. Beg pardon! The girls are entitled to 
consideration, too; but, you know, they look so 
much like the rest of us now-a-days that we 
might just as well call the whole bunch boys. 
What’s the difference among friends, fellow 
country-men and fisher-women! We are talking 
to everybody, all the time, and we don’t want 
any fisherman to feel slighted even if we get 
the wrong word at the wrong time. All set! 
Well, we have fished for carp since boyhood and 
we think that we know carp. We've had a 
wonderful time doing it, too! If any highbrow 
wants to tell you that carp are not game fish 
you can just bet your bottom dollar that he 
never caught one. They certainly are game 
when conditions are right; and what more can 
one say about a black bass or a rainbow? We 
have caught lots of the latter two fish that didn’t 
put up as much fight as a redhorse sucker, and 
lots of carp could stage a mighty nifty argu- 
ment before being talked into leaving the water. 
Yes, they are game fish. But! Some seem to 
think that a fish must be real pretty and good 
to eat in order to be styled a game-fish. There 
is a certain blue-blooded artistocracy among the 
fresh-water fish and they resent the addition of 
others. Among salt-water anglers all a fish has 
to be is game to be styled a game-fish. Among 
fresh-water anglers a fish has to be of the no- 
bility in order to be classed a game-fish. It’s all 
wrong! It is not fair to carp; it’s not fair to 
the dogfish; it’s not fair to the grinnel; it’s not 
fair to the number of other fresh-water fighters 
that can just whip the spots off a musky or a 
rainbow and make a wall-eye look like the pro- 
verbial thirty cents! But we can‘t do anything 
about it and will have to admit that, while a 
carp is a game fish, a carp is not a game-fish! 
CCRT. 


Letter No. 1253—Pork Rind 

Editor Angling Department: Can you tell me 
how to prepare pork rind so that it will be as 
soft and wiggly as that on the market? I 
want to make up a lot for next year and am 
coming to you for help since my attempts have 
thus far been rather poor.—D. G., W. Va. 

Answer: No, it’s too much trouble to monkey 
with pork rind. <A bottle will last a long time 
and, being inexpensive, you will find it far better 
to purchase the store variety. We have never 
seen a home-made rind that could compare with 
the bottled stuff in action and we have long since 
stopped “‘cutting our own.’’—S. R. J. 


Letter No. 1254—Big Spoons 

Editor Angling Department: J want to try 
fishing for big muskies and northerns next sum- 
mer and will, I suppose, need some big spoons. 
I have been looking at some of them and they 
cost a lot of money, so don’t want to buy any 
without getting your opinion on just what sizes 
and makes are best for the biggest fish. I should 
like to get about five or six. Will you tell me 
which ones you would buy ?—L. A. T., Okla. 

Answer: Well, here’s my judgment. In the 
first place big muskies and northerns have been 
caught on practically every make of spoon on the 
market. Makes don’t cut much ice so long as 
the spoons are well made from good materials, 
work easily and smoothly, hooks are sharp and 
strong, and the fish happen to want the kind of 
spoon you are using at the time. This latter 


point is of greatest importance and is one that 
I can’t tell you about—if I could, big muskies 
would be a snap for me since I have plenty of 
different kinds of spoons you may be sure. The 


more I fish for muskies the more I am convinced 
that I don’t know anything about what they like 
and don’t like. They’re too darned ornery to 
suit me—but I can’t do anything about it. As to 
spoon sizes. There is a very much mistaken idea 
afloat that big spoons mean big fish. This is all 
wrong. More big muskies and northerns have 
been caught on spoons of moderate size, about 
No. 5, than have been taken on all the other 
sizes put together. Big spoons are sometimes 
attractive and it is a good plan to have one or two 
along, but if you’ll stick to the sizes between No. 
5 and No. 8 you’ll get your share of fish—and 
the spoons will not cost anywhere near as much 
as those big 12s. By the way, don’t forget to 
try out some of the wobbling spoons. There are 
several very good ones on the market now and 
the decided wobble is frequently more attractive 
to muskies and pike than the mere whirl of a 
blade. But the very next day the fish may de- 
mand the spinning action—so have a few of both 
kinds when you go after the big fellows. And 
you'll get a big one, too, if you’re lucky, if the fish 
like your spoons, if they happen to be in  strik- 
ing mood, and if you fish for them anywhere from 
ten days to a lifetime. Some lifetimes have been 
spent fishing for muskies under the most favor- 
able of circumstances but to no avail. Some 
dubs have caught 40-pounders the first day out. 
Good luck!—S. R. 


Letter No. 1255—Oswego Bass 

Editor Angling Department: We have had 
quite a little discussion here about bass, some 
saying that there are three kinds of black bass, 
small-mouthed bass, big-mouth bass, and Oswego 
bass. Is this correct, or is the Oswego but an- 
other name for small-mouthed bass? We have 
decided to let you settle the argument for us, as 
we know you have studied bass a great deal and 
ought to know.—R. R. K., Ohio. 

Answer: There are but two bass recognized, 
that is, the fish we commonly call bass. They are 
the large-mouthed and the small-mouthed bass. 
The Oswego is not a small-mouth but a big- 
mouth, Micropterus salmoides. Recently a queer 
bass has been reported from the region below the 
Ohio river, said to be about half way between the 
two mentioned. It does seem to have character- 
istics of both and may possibly be recognized as 
a separate species later; but, for the present, the 
two bass argument wins. Certainly it wins if the 
third bass is called Oswego, for this is nothing 
but a local name for big-mouth.—-S. R. J. 


Letter No. 1256—Ludafisk—Oh! 

Editor Angling Department: What is a luda- 
fisk? One of the local markets is offering them 
for sale and I can’t find out what they are or 
where they could be caught. I am always in- 
terested in strange fish and like to get acquainted 
with as many of them as possible. My special 
hobby is to catch as many kinds of fish as pos- 
sible and, while I shall probably never break any 
records, I might get one of these strange crea- 
tures.—T. A. F., La. 

Answer: I don’t know whether or no you are 
trying to spoof the fishing editor of this magazine 
or are really in earnest. We have answered some 
queer questions in our magazine experience but 
never before have we been called upon to diagnose 
the famous Scandinavian Christmas dish—luda- 
fisk! Yes, that’s what it is. Years ago, when 
they shipped them in dried and tied in bundles, 
it used to take about a month of soaking in lye 
water, or something of the sort, before they would 
be soft enough to cook (or was it Norsk sild that 
needed soaking?—some of you fellows can put 
us wise), but this we know: ludafisk, when prop- 
erly prepared by a real Scandinavian cook, is 
some dish, and we don’t mean perhaps! A _ lot 
of these fish are taken in Canadian waters we 
understand and are locally called lawyers, tho 
the commercial name is ludafisk. Whether the 
original fish shipped into the United States was 
the same we do not know, but it was good just 
the same. Go to the Lake of the Woods and 
they'll show you a ludafisk. Sure you can catch 
one.—S. R. J 
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In these columns it is our purpose to men- 
tion angling notions and wrinkles as the 
makers may send us for examination and 
try-out. We are simply commenting on 
new things, leaving the wise angler to 
determine for himself whether or not they 
are worth while. Suggestions and critic- 
isms are invited. If interested, enclose 2 
cents postage for maker’s name and ad- 
dress.—Angling Editor. 











Long-Wearing Casting Reel 

One of the most reliable 
angling appurtenances is offering a 
reel as here pictured built 
to supply a popular price 
level wind winch that will 
be long-lasting. The re- 
ciprocating shaft is made 
of non-rusting metal and 
the level wind attachment 
of alloy steel, which they 
guarantee will outwear 
five to one all other metals used in similar parts. 
Shaft is of chrome nickel steel. The reel has 
a mighty fine balance, action smooth as velvet, and 
is certain to please the most discriminating angler. 


model 


new 








Pocket Microscope 

An entomological fisherman friend wrote me 
recently to know if there was a microscope on 
the market, ‘‘something 
like a compound one” 
that could be carried in 
a pocket. As I was all 
at sea, I wrote an old 
college professor who 
used to guide me in the 
study of bugs and flow- 
ers. The result was 
that he put me in touch 
with the real thing, an 
instrument, a near com- 
pound microscope with range of power 30, 60, 
90, 120. I sent the dope on to my inquiring 
friend who is making a study of trout-fish food, 
and you should read his letter after getting one 
of the machines. Carry in the pocket. It is a 
suggestion for Christmas if you have some out- 

door-loving students in your family—O. W. S. 





Good Waders 
What trout and bass fan, addicted 
to wading, has not asked for a suit 
of waders that would not weary him 





to death? Well here is just the 
thing. These light “‘pants’’ weigh ; 
about as much as a good trout—32 
ounces—and are easy to walk in. I 

have tried them out under all con- ‘2 8 
ditions and found them O. K. I Py. 

have fished all day in waist-deep wa- | y 
ter and came out at night as fresh as | : 

a daisy. Words fail me when I undertake to say 
how good they are, for waders are an essential for 
old men like the writer—O. W. S. 


A Fly Box 


Here is an old favorite in new dress, 
a book, of aluminum and light, removing the 
objection of the past as to weight. The same 
coiled springs to hold the hooks that made the 
old number so worth-while, in fact it is the same 
box that appeared a season or two ago, but in 
fine aluminum. Not only good for flies, but 
bass-bugs. 


more like 


Something New to Carry ’em In 


We are always glad to herald the new wrinkle 
which recommends itself, and this leather plug- 
case sure does. The pic- 
ture alone will sell it, 
and if the picture, how 
much more the article 
itself. Just give it the 
once-over. Made of best 
leather. Three pockets. 
Snaps shut. Carry in 
coat pocket. No trouble 
at all. Better look into 
this thing, fellows, for it has been a long time 
since we saw anything that so tickled our satiated 
fancy. It certainly is wonderfully convenient, 
and an article casters have been looking for.— 
Oo. W. S. 
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OU do better in the casting—as you dare 


Whipping a mountain trout 
casting or trolling in a bass or muskie lake in 
the prairie country, or after 
in the briney—there is a famous Ashaway for it. 


and for standing up when the battle is hot. 
Your dealer will give you the right Ashaway 


salesman’s chart tells him. 
tute—please write to us. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 636 



















onfidence in 
Your Line 


more in the fighting—when you have a 
Ashaway Fishing Line on your reel. 


stream, bait 
““whatever bites” 


mous for their help in getting solid strikes, 


The As haway fishing line 
Accept no substi- 


for your fishing. 


Ashaway, Rhode Island 








Wm. Barber Haynes 
with an Atlantic sal- 
mon taken with an 
Ashaway Line. 


Always carry a 
spare fishing line. 











Every Ashaway Fish- 
. ing Line is guaranteed 
satisfactory to you or 


your money back 








Ashaway Crandall’s Ameri- Ashaway Original Cutty- Ashaway Extra Strength 
can Finish fly line. Easy to hunk hand-laid linen line. bait-casting and trolling line 
cast, hard to wear out— For all salt-water fishing: also Waterproofed - does not 
known the country over as used inland. ““The World's swell, mildew or rot. Look 


the best buy in a fly line 





hardest used fishing line 



















for the polecat on the label. 



























The natural food of Bassis Frogs. Give them 


what they want and watch them strike. 


Heddon tar 


BAITS 


Convenient—Etficient=Cleanly~Humane 

as life-like as life itself. Choice of 

Luny Frog—Little Luny—Spoon-y Frog 
Also many of the famous fish-getting ‘“‘Heddon 

Dowagiacs” are now made with Frog colorings. 

Be sure to put some Heddon Frog Baits in 

your tackle box. Write for Catalog 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS _ Dowagiac, Mich, 


Heddon Fishing 


Genuine GON Tackle 


















Remarkable 
New Motors 


for 1928 








OCKWOOD 












cute 


Surpassing in speed and per- 
formance any and all that have 
gone before. 

Write for Free Catalog Folder. 


LOCKWOOD MOTOR CO. 
87 S. Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. 
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William Barber Haynes 
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Marlin and Broadbill 


cuts of our Cata- 
marlin and the 


accompanying 


t pone 
lina Swordfish, the 
broadbill, simply give you an outline of 
their appearance as they land on our 


fishing wharf to be weighed. In the 
water they are entirely dissimilar in col- 
oring and action. The marlin is quick 
and active in its movements, often ap- 
pearing restless thus showing to good ad- 
vantage its beautiful purple flashes, and 
after being hooked its continual leaping 


~ 


Broadbill Swordfish 


tactics render it very spectacular to the 
angler. 

The broadbill is a plugger, more after 
the manner of a large shark. It seldom 
leaps out of water and rarely shows the 
activity of the marlin. There is some- 
thing fascinating about its movements 
to the spectator, and its color 1s so 
unlike that of any other fish—being 
flesh color often bordering on pink— 
and it glides rather than swims thru 
the water, using those powerful pec- 
toral fins rather than its tail for this 
purpose. Using regulation Tuna 
Club heavy tackle it requires over 
four times the length of time to 
bring a broadbill to gaff than it does a 
marlin, but its average is much greater 
in poundage, and besides, it knows how 
to conserve its strength and endurance. 





of the most popular men in the Tuna 
Club, holds the record for marlin at 345 
pounds, taken in 1924, but several over 
300 pounds are recorded in the club Year 
Book, and since 1903 the largest fish each 
year, with only six exceptions, has been 
considerably over 200 pounds. On June 
23 of this year Geo. C. Thomas III, of 
Los Angeles boosted the broadbill record 
by 2 pounds, taking a fish of 573 pounds 
after a strenuous battle lasting five hours. 
Mr. Thomas is the youngest member 
of the Tuna Club, being a little over 
- 22 years of age, but is already a 
finished angler and possesses four of 
the five buttons obtainable, only need- 
ing the green button for a light tackle 
marlin of 150 pounds, which should 
not be very difficult for him to get. 
The marlin come to Catalina during 
August and September and are gener- 
ally fairly plentiful, but the broadbill, 
while not so numerous, are about practically 
thruout the year. Some 1,200 marlin have 
been recorded since 1903, while only 
about 70 broadbill have been taken to 
date, but mishaps have been many. 





Marlin Swordfish 


A few measurements of the above record 
broadbill might be of interest: Length, 
13 feet 5% inches.; girth, 5 feet 4 inches; 
length of sword, 3 feet 6 inches; and tail 


Wm. H. Yule of Carpenteria, Calif., span, 4 feet 1% inches. 
an expert golfer and gun pointer and one Calif. Tuos. Mc D. Porter. 
>—$—$—~1c. Cow 


Shark Swallows a Tarpon 


Editor Outdoor Life: While fishing 
off Boca Grande, Fla., I had hooked a 
tarpon which the guide stated weighed in 
the neighborhood of 100 pounds, judging 
from observation while in the air several 
times. After having tired out the tarpon 
pretty well, and after bringing him with- 
in about 40 or 50 feet of the boat, the 
fish made a desperate struggle. The 
guide informed me that a shark had hit 
the tarpon and for me to let him go, hop- 
ing that he could get away from him. I 
did so, and I should judge the tarpon 
got away from the boat about 150 to 200 
feet, when again a desperate struggle en- 
sued. My tarpon then seemed to disap- 
pear deep in the water, and the guide 
again informed me that the shark had 
him. 

From this time on there was renewed 
activity and the pull on the line greatly 
increased. After a considerable strug- 
gle I was told by the guide that from all 
appearances I had snagged a shark also. 


I had become fairly well tuckered out 
and soon I suggested that my son take 
the rod and relieve me. After he had 
tugged away for quite a considerable 
time he was ready to turn the rod over 
to the guide, who also wore him out 
pumping the shark. Then I again took 
the rod and after a great struggle was 
satisfied to let my son have the rod again, 
and he finally was able to bring the shark 
up along side the boat with his head out 
of the water sufficiently far to enable the 
guide to hit him on the head with a bar 
of iron. 

After he had pounded the shark on the 
head some forty or fifty times, it was 
evident that his struggle was over. He 
then made a noose out of an inch anchor 
rope, which was drawn around the shark 
directly back of his head, tightened up 
and hitched to the boat, and with this 
rope we dragged him to port. 

The next problem was to try and get 
the shark up in the air so that we could 
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The author with his son and the shark 
that gobbled a 100-pound tarpon in 
three bites 


photograph him. The hotel proprietor 
had a small 500-pound tackle which we 
borrowed, and eight of us tried to draw 
him up in the air. We finally got him 
half off the dock, when the tackle broke 
and he went down. It was the consensus 
of opinion that the shark weighed be- 
tween 600 and 700 pounds. 

You naturally ask how we knew that 
the shark had swallowed the tarpon. I 
know I had a tarpon weighing about one 
hundred pounds on the hook, which I had 
securely hooked, and he disappeared, and 
the hook was down the belly of the shark 
with a piano wire leader sticking out of 
his mouth. 

Our conclusions were that the shark 
had eaten the tarpon in about three bites, 
the last bite being its head, which in- 
cluded the hook, and thus the shark had 
snagged himself. 


Fla. L. R. Hem. 


ROBALO 


Weight, 15 pounds and lighter; taken 
by J. Frederick Johnson at Ar:oya 
Francia, Vera Cruz, Mexico 
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75% of the cruiser fleet 
of the Detroit Yacht Club 
are equipped with Ker 
math marine motors. 


Here surely is asweeping 
owner endorsement of a 
most glowing nature. 


Wherever you find ex- 
perienced yachtsmen, 
there you will find 
Kermaths in ever increas- 
ing numbers. 


It will pay you to get 
full information on this 
internationally known 
e boat engine. Write for 
illustrated catalog. 


3 to 150 H. P. 
$135 to $2300 


fsa 


Kermath Manufacturing 
Company 


5891 Commonwealth Ave. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


90 King St., W. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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“A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 


KERMaTH 
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& Frog Wiggler’I°2 Little Egypt Wiggler 75 

. his yWiggler'le® Oriental Wigeler a9 

” Shimmyette Fly Rod Wiggler 50+, 
Bass, musky or fly rod Pork Rind Strips 45 Jar y) 


AL.FOSS 


~}\ 9508 QUINCY AVE. CLEVELAND OHIO 
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GERS | 


Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125- 
$200 mo. and home furnished; perma- 
nent; hunt, fish, trap. For details, write 


NORTON *sozrwieSsss 
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| Answers to ‘*‘TEST YOURSELF” 
Questions on page 44 


1. The common muskrat, after the 
fur has been plucked and suitably dyed. 

2. Musquash—the original Indian 
name, and to which it may eventually 
revert in common use. It may also be 
designated as ‘‘swamp rabbit.’’ The 
suffix, ‘‘rat,’’ is not sufficiently appe- 
tizing. } 

3. The wild turkey. 

4. A substance of the consistency of 
wax, found floating in the Indian Ocean | 
and other tropical waters, and also as a 
morbid secretion in the alimentary 
canal of the sperm whale, its true origin. 
Extremely valuable as a base for per- | 
fumery. | 

5. It is a four-legged, tailed am- | 
phibian (two types are two-legged), of | 
which there are several variations; a | 
general composite of fish, eel and reptile; 
the dividing line between lungs and ills. | 
Our common water-dog or mud-puppy | 
is a member of the salamander family. | 

6. Also known as Canada jay, ‘‘whis- | 
key-jack’’ and ‘‘camp robber.”’ It is a | 
bird of very social habits and well known 
for its proclivity to approach even within 
arm’s length of a human for the purpose | 
of picking up food. } 

7. Caribou. 

8. The beaver. 

9. It is equipped by Nature with a 
sort of parachute, consisting of a thin | 
fold of skin between the fore and hind 
legs, to partially* sustain the animal in | 
a long downward leap or ‘‘flight.’’ 

10. The bat is not blind at all. While 
its habits are nocturnal, and it possesses 
uncommonly good eyesight in semi- 
darkness or at night, yet there is nothing 
much wrong with its vision even in the 
broad light of day. The fact that it is 
lethargic and easily approached during 
the day time probably accounts for the 
general supposition that it is blind. 

11. Herbivorous only, the food most 
prized by it being the bark of willow, 
poplar, cottonwood, birch, elm, box- 
elder and aspen. The bark of oak, 
hickory or ash is not eaten. 

12. Baleen whales feed almost exclu- 
sively upon minute shrimp-like crus- 
taceans and swimming mollusks which 
float on or near the surface of the sea. 
Roof of the whale’s mouth is provided 
with two great masses of thin, horny 
plates (whalebone) set edgewise on each 
side, and very close together, the lower 
edges frayed into hair-like bristles 
which unite into a web of filaments and 
form a perfect strainer for catching 
even the smallest creatures afloat. 

13. Rattlesnake (11 species), massa- 
sauga (3 species), water moccasin (cot- 
ton-mouth), copperhead, harlequin, So- 
noran coral. By far the great majority 
of our native snakes are absolutely | 
harmless. 

14. The penguin is a flightless bird, 
very slow and awkward on land, but is | 
a swimmer de-luxe. } 

15. The hammerhead shark is one of 
many species of shark that gives birth | 
to living young. Others (the majority, 
perhaps) lay eggs. 

16. species of duck, 
known as the fishing duck. 

17. The mackinaw or Great Lake trout. 
It has been known fo attain a weight of 
125 pounds. 

18. The common crow blackbird. Its 
color is a deep purple-black, giving the 
appearance of jet-black, and it is as 
shiny as if it had been varnished all over. 

19. Extreme Arctic; in fact, they 
| thrive on the most northerly point of 
land as yet discovered. Incidentally, 
the prefix, ‘‘musk,’’ as applied to this 
strange animal, is a misnomer, as it has 
neither the odor nor taste of musk. 

20. In the spring, invariably. 


Watch for the interesting questions in 
next month’s Test Yourself department 
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Mr. Musquash—Alias 


(Continued from page 37) 





= | without some idea as to 
| quality and value, yet millions of dol- 
lars are spent every year for furs by 


| people who do not know one kind of skin 
from another. The fur industry is a 
“skin” game, literally and otherwise, and 
it is not always the fur-bearing animal 
that is “skinned.” 

Since the World War, American fur- 
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dyers have made wonderful progress in 
their work, and wise indeed would be the 
muskrat who could recognize its species in 


any one of the aliases under which it is sold. | some 
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bree must send a quarter and your 
dealer’s name for this great book 
showing Weber (and “Water-Witch”) 
flies, tackle and “lifelike” luring novel- 
ties—many exquisite platesin full color 
—invaluable hints on casting. Besides 
all standard patterns, this world’s 
largest fly tackle institution features 
tackle especially designed for American 
Style fly-fishing (including ALL fresh 
water game fish as well as trout!) This 
book is the sport-seeker’s biggest 
quarter’s-worth, but you get your 
25 cents back twice—we credit you 
with the quarter on the first order 
from the catalog or from this ad and 
send you any 25¢ fly free; tell us size 
and pattern or leave choice to us. 


Or simpler — slip in a dollar bill for $1.00 
in goode and get catalog and extra fly free. 


Wet, Dry and Hair Flies 


—all standard patterns and exclusive 
“lifelike” specialties — many pages of 
them in the book. 


Weber Hair Flies 
Increasingly popular—big 
killers. All hair, colored , 
and tied to all stand- 
ard and lifelike pat- 
terns. Hollow 
point, ringed hooks. . 

Trout sizes, 25c; Bass 35c. 


True Scotch Tied Salmon Flies 


Scotch male tiers in our own rooms. 
Also domestic workmanship—Cain 
River and all standards and specials, 
perfect-to-pattern. Prices in the book. 


Straintest Leader 
(Finest “Selecta” Gut) 
Super Value. All sizes. 
Half dozen in round 
carrying box with 
moistener —Level: 
Trout, 6 ft., $2: Bass, 
42 ft. $2; Salmon, 9 ft. 
$6. Dry Fly Tapered: 
7 ft., $3.00. All other 
sizes and weights pro- 
portionately priced. 


No-c-um Camouflaged Leader 


Striped in two translucent 
tones — practically invisi- 
ble. Not a theory but a 
proved success. Best gut, 
triple tested. Trout, bass 
and salmon sizes: 1 to 3 
yds. level or tapered. 2 
yd. level, 5-lb. test, 50¢ 
each. Doz. $5.50. Other 
sizes priced proportionately. 


Henshall Vacuum Dressed 
Fly Lines $5.00 to $10.00. 


Level or taper. 


Weber Fly Rods, $25.00 to $35.00. 
Weber Fly Reels, $7.00 to $11.00. 


Before that Southern trip, write us about 
lures for BIG BASS and other fish. Great! 


Address P.O. Box 1831 


éliké Fly Co. 


Point, Wis. 

x Also Operating 
FROST FISHING TACKLE CO. (Est. 1896) 

and KINNICKINNIC ‘TACKLE CO. 
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The Tenting Vacation 


“N the present-day speed mania to cover 
distances on the vacations of many 
people, the night’s abode is given little 
consideration—just so a roof is over their 
heads and weatherproof walls surround 
them. A hotel would do. But this keeps 
them in the very environment that vaca- 
tions are invented to take them away from. 
They are not getting the most out of the 
vacation trip. 

America’s touring public need a revival 
in regard to the fundamental purposes of 
the vacation life. We reap the greater 
benefits of the outdoor life the closer we 
get to Nature. Camping is the way to 
attain this, and camping means living in a 
tent. Admittedly tenting provides primari- 
ly a shelter, but in viewing tent life from 
its more philosophical angle the tent func- 
tions to get you out of doors, close to Na 
ture and makes a woodser out of you. 
Tenting is the medium which loosens the 
shackles of city conventions and sophisti- 
cated, artificial existence, and brings you 
intimately into rejuvenating, elemental liv- 
ing. It takes you into the heart of the 
wilderness where your impulses to live 
simply and primitively outdoors are quick- 
ened—impulses which survive from ances- 
tral tradition and which remain dormant 
in most people. 

“We come from Nature; we must even- 
tually return to her and we depend upon 
her absolutely for a harmonious develop- 
ment of body and soul.”” And Dr. Charles A. 


By Claude P. Fordyce 


Eastman, a full-blooded Sioux Indian, con- 
tinues, “We must continually replenish our 
blood with fresh supplies of food and 
water. Why not, then, live with Nature 
while we can and thus purify and refresh 
our whole being? Nature has always given 
us the best in men and women. We may 
survey the whole world and scan the pages 
of history, but we shall never find that 
civilization alone has produced the ideal 
human being. It has given material ad- 
vantage? and brilliant men but not sound 
or well poised.” Contact with Nature 
has done that. 


THXHAT ardent outdoor enthusiast, Ed- 
4. ward Breck, admonishes us to go back to 
the wilderness. ‘The tendency of civilized 
man,” he says, “is to cumber himself with 
useless things. Our modern life is the 
apotheosis of waste. We live under arti- 
ficial requirements amid luxuries that have 
become necessities under customs, and en- 
cumbrances collected from every corner of 
the world. On the contrary, the rule of 
life in the wilderness is freedom from 
all waste—waste in room, weight and 
energy.” And for health’s sake choose the 
type of a vacation and a locale where 
you have to use your muscles to subdue 
your wilderness. Making a tent camp 
does this very thing. We recall that the 
most courageous, the boldest and most in- 





Shelter for every type of trip has reached a stage of perfection in design and 
workmanship 


dependent men in the world lived in port- 
able and not permanent abodes. 

It is highly beneficial to throw off the 
shackles of our ultra-modern city life each 
year for a sojourn close to Nature. Un- 
doubtedly more people would heed this 
tent truism and become tent trippers if 
they were certain that they would be com- 
fortable. Could they but know it in the 
proper tent they can live as comfortably, 
with far less drudgery than in a well ap- 
pointed apartment city home, for they 
eliminate the ‘“waste.” 

To the uninitiated, “tenting is the ter- 
‘or of touring.” To the dyed-in-the-wool 
vacationist who knows his stuff, “tenting 
is the thrill of touring.” No man knows 
what he can do outdoors until he has 
tried it out personally; then he finds that 
he can do a great deal. To be sure, there 
must be an adaptation of the individual 
to a new environment and to simplified 
living—and here is the benefit. The com- 
promise is carried still farther—in adapt- 
ing and utilizing his environment for his 
needs. 

One enthusiast has found that there 
is country near every city where camping 
is practicable for week-end and _ holiday 
outings, while our splendid highway sys- 
tems lead to the allurements of our far 
flung wilderness. Utilizing these admira- 
ble recreation objectives makes a_ very 
desirable addition to anyone’s regime of 
living, as it gets one outdoors and in the 
fresh air and sunshine and into unwonted 
but highly beneficial exercise. Putter- 
ing around camp, hiking along scenic path- 
ways, amateur exploration of the wild 
places, hunting, fishing are all avenues for 
getting that diametrical change in mode of 
life so much needed by everyone in order 
to instill stamina and provide a mental 
change which fortifies one when he re- 
turns to his vocation in the strife-ridden 
congested marts of the city. 


ENT life gives us knowledge of the 
& wilderness. It is the answer to the 
Red God’s call. The mobility which tent- 
ing permits markedly enlarges our travel 
range. On the tenting vacation we get 
an intensive relationship with the wild 
places. Tent life is the most independent 
life there is. 

To enjoy the poetry of the tenting va- 
cation you must consider the very necessary 
prosaic facts connected with the choice of 
the tent—the first of the campers’ es- 
sentials in equipment. For ideal utility 
the tent must have a certain sufficiency to 
turn weather; it must be compact and 
light enough to suit the transportation at 
hand; of a size to provide head room 
and storage possibilities, for it is more 
than a sleeping shelter. It must be bug 
and rodent-proof and yet permit of good 
ventilation. You will revel in the spice of 
the pines and your system will drink in the 
potent ozone after months of the gas-laden 
air of cities. The exact specifications and 
































“tent tricks in touring” must rest with a 
later article. Suffice it to say here that in 
no line of equipment for outdoor life has 
more forethought and skill been displayed 
than in tent manufacture. Shelter for 
every type of trip has reached a stage of 
perfection in design and workmanship and 
the vacationist is now assured of absolute 
comfort. 

A vacation as you see it may be the 
exercise of your right foot on a gas feed 
pedal and your vision may be satiated in 
viewing the mounting pointer of the speed- 
ometer; at the day’s end your tired body 
may repose between wooden walls close 
to the city’s heat and din. Give me the 
motor car to carry me into the intensive 
delights of wilderness trails, with my eyes 
conveying to a hungry soul Nature’s scenic 
splendor; let me smell the delightful spice 
of balsam and pine commingled with the 
aroma of Mocha and Java mahogany 
“brau” and frying bacon. And when the 
camp fire embers are low and darkness 
steals in close with the hint of repose 
in fluffy wool, give me a tent where I can 
rejuvenate in the fine, pure air cool with 
its tang from snowfields. The tenting va- 
cation for me. That is freedom. 





Rules of the Road 


By Gilson Vanderveer Willets 


1. Any automobilist caught driving with 
less than one gallon of booze concealed in 
his car will be fined $100. 


* 2. Upon discovering an approaching 
team, the automobilist must stop offside 
and cover his machine with a_ blanket 


painted to correspond to the scenery. 

3. The speed limit on country roads 
this year will be a secret, and the penalty 
for violation will be $10 for every mile 
an offender is caught going in excess 
ot it. 

4. In case an automobile makes a team 
run away, the penalty will be $50 for the 
first mile, $100 for the second, $200 for 


the third, etc., that the team runs; in addi- | 


tion to the usual damages. 


5. On approaching a corner, where he 
cannot command a view of the road ahead, 
the automobilist must stop not less than 
100 yards from the turn, toot his horn, 
ring a loud bell, fire a revolver, halloo, and 
send up three bombs at intervals of five 
minutes. 


6. Automopiles must be seasonably 
painted, that is, so they will merge with 
the pastoral ensemble and not be startling. 
They must be green in spring, golden in 
summer, red in autumn and white in the 
winter. 

7. Automobiles running on the country 
roads at night must send up a red rocket 
every mile and wait ten minutes for the 
road to clear. They may then proceed 


carefully, blowing their horns and shooting | 


roman candles. 
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8. All citizens of better society and | 


others who do not have to work for a 


living will give up Sunday to chasing auto- | 
mobiles, shooting and shouting at them, 


making arrests and otherwise discourag- 
ing touring on Sunday. 

9. In case a horse will not pass an auto- 
mobile, the automobilist will take the ma- 
chine apart as rapidly as possible and con- 
ceal the parts in the grass. 

10. In case of an automobile approach- 
ing a farmer’s house where the roads are 
dusty, it will slow down to less than one 
mile an hour and the chauffeur will lay 
the dust in front of the car while passing 
the house. This must be done from the 
dashboard. 









An “All-Season” Tent For You! 


















AMPER 
TRADEMARK— 


The Tent That 
Has No Center 
Pole! 


“It has no 
_ center pole”’ 


The Dickeybird-Kamper is built to give service in all the four seasons of the year. 
A camping and touring favorite that wins greater popularity every year. 


Catalog and prices on request 


THE DICKEY MFG. CO. 
1 13-15-17 Ontario St. 








le . Toledo, Ohio ft 
/BEAN’S COLD PROOF———— 
ARCHED INNERSOLE 

($1.25 


Postpaid 















Just what every sportsman, 
camper and tourist needs—ab- 
solutely water-tight Match 
Box. Holds enough matches 


for several days. 
— Water-Proof 
MARBLE; Match Box 


is size of 10 gauge shell— easil 
earried in ket — made of seamless brass, wit 
water-proof swinging top, and wide rough band for 
striking. Get one today and be sure of dry matches 
always. 60c at your dealer’s or sent by mail post- 
paid. Ask for our complete Free Catalog. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
(A4) 












Takes away that flat-footed feeling. Gives the foot 
support and extra warmth when worn in hunting shoes 
or moccasins. Made of high grade sheepskin and pig- 

| skin with adjustable steel arch, Write for CATALOG, 


| || LL. BEAN, Mfr, 51 Main St, Freeport, Maine 
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Plan 

No. 302 © 
5-Room CS is 

Summer Cottage oo 


Buy Direct from ill, Plan Cut 


Easy to Build—Save }/, Labor Cost! i 
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eatsur- WHOLESALE = Py 
Yee oe, ae Bye Cordon Ventas 
prisingly little cost! Wefurnish all ma- 5, Oy) our huge 


ee cee mee eee eee we cee ne -_ 
Write or Mail Coupon for Book 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


1049 Case Street 
Davenport, Iowa 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 


Please send me book of Summer Cottage Plans. 


terial Plan-Cut at mill (exceptbrickandcement). 
Parts fit according to blue-print; you or carpen- 
ter can build—Plan-Cut saves 30% labor cost 
and 18% lumber waste. From 1 to 5 room sum- 
mer-homes, well-planned, many with fireplaces, 
screened porches. You build at guaranteed cost. 
FREE BOOK: Write for book on these and 100 
plans of year-round homes. Shows photos, floor- 
plans, specifications, direct-from-mill prices! 


Gordon-VanTine 
PLAN-CLIT Homes 


volume, selling 
homes allover 
America; secur- 
ing our material 
at the source; 
owning our own 
mills; we sell di- 
rect to you at 
wholesale prices. 
Amazing savings! 


Garages $83 
and Up 
The material fur- 
nished Plan-Cut. 


Build y ourself. 
Save money. 














More of the Lure of the Bypaths 


\N one tire of camping?” The ques- 
C tion is often put to me and [ have 

but one answer, with but = one 
reservation: “Yes, unless a positive nut, 
and in that case his wife will tire of 
him—and it.” 

lew people, I imagine, enjoy camping 
any more than my bunch, but camping is 
relaxation, recreation, a change of scene. 
Camping is play and none of us can play 
all the time. Few could afford it. In our 
case we had a living to make, the Flap- 
per had to get back into high school and 
we hankered for a change, for board floors 
under our feet, a shiny white bath tub, 
hot and cold running water, electric lights 
and city gas. 

So we rented a bungalow when we ar- 
rived in Los Angeles. The fishing season 
was over anyhow, and now that the cat 
is out of the bag I may as well tell you 
the rest of our secret. We camp to see 
the sights and to fish. It’s the fishermen 
and the hunters who get the most out of 
camping. They take it less seriously than 
the tourists. Of course we tour also. We 
tour to see the sights—and to find new 
fishing holes. But the high places were 
covered with snow and we are not Eski- 
mos. Neither did we care to visit the low 
places. Besides, as I’ve already stated, the 
fishing season was over. 

So, on December 1, 1926, we rented a 
bungalow on the outskirts of Los Angeles. 
A pretty little four-room, two-porch, mod- 
ern bungalow under the palms. Twenty 
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The Lady picks a sand lily in the desert 


iron men per month was all it cost with 
a garage and all modern improvements, 
including that big luxurious porcelain bath 
tub. Ah! True the garage was a trifle 
short, but by standing the trailer on end 
there was room left to get the car inside and 
we felt snugly holed up for the “winter.” 

I say “winter” advisedly. We saw 
snow, of course, but it was always on the 
distant mountain tops and we gave them 
a wide berth. Down on the coastal plains 
and valleys, in’ the desert of Southern 
California, “winter” never materializes. It 
rains sometimes, about a third as much as 
it does back east. Overhead the palms 
just wave and wave in the breeze; oranges, 
grapefruit and lemons are ripening in the 
back yard; on the other side of the street 


By Peter J. Schwab 


a fellow is digging his garden. But we 
had work to do also. The Flapper had 
to go to school, don’t you understand. 


ya that’s a lazy climate in Southern 
California. It rained so seldom and 
so gently that we never had the side 
curtains on the car all “winter.” Rode 
around in our shirt sleeves and ice cream 
suits until spring came along some time 
in February, then kept them on—our shirt 
sleeves and ice cream suits, I mean—be- 
cause we had nothing else to wear. 

Bimeby, with the advent of the wild 
flowers, we began to feel the lure of the 
bypaths. That's what all these articles are 
about. Of course, we had made _ our 
weekly Sunday picnics to nearby canyons 
and to the shore resorts; but we wanted 
to take a trip again, we longed to hear 
the purr of the motor, the hum of the 
wheels, to see the mountains and coun- 
try side slip by and to sleep in a tent. 

Our first opportunity came with the 
Easter holidays. The Flapper had no 
school for nine days, and during those 
nine days we set out to see some more 
of the world again, the Southwest this 
time. We moved so lively and saw so 
much, that I'll have a heck of a time tell- 
ing you all about it in this number. Maybe 
I won't! 

Long before noon we had braved the 
traffic of the whole big city of Los Angeles 
and countless suburbs on both sides of it, 
had lost our way several times, made a 
dozen adjustments to the throttle rods 
and were on Main Street, San Bernardino, 
70-miles-of-trafic from home, buying gro- 
ceries for lunch and supper. Talk about 
beautiful suburbs, exquisite surroundings ! 
San Bernardino has them galore. Also 
sporting goods stores, for the high moun- 
tains back of the city are filled with game, 
drained by trout streams and dotted with 
well stocked lakes, Arrowhead and Big 
Bear being among the most famed. But 
opening day was two weeks distant. 

We ate lunch in an orange grove, golden 
fruit piled all around us, snow covered 
peaks in full sight; in fact, within a few 
miles. San Gorganio peak fell behind on 
our left, San Jacinto peak drew closer 
on our left as we speeded along over the 
concrete and into the desert. We reached 
Palm Springs, that wonderful oasis, and 
were deep within the rocky confines of 
Palm Canyon in ample time for taking 
photographs. The sight of those native 
palms, rugged and self sufficient, growing 
along that wild, steep little canyon creek, 
great desert wastes to the east, huge bare 
mountains on the west, is a mystery un- 
forgetable. You may have seen it in the 
movies, but to see it in the life is an- 
other thing entirely. 

By sunset we had passed Indio and many 
date palm groves, another Arab romance 
but transplanted this time by the hands 
of men. It was dark when we pulled into 
a tourist camp and early morning when 
we pulled out again and resumed our way 
over the excellent road skirting the Salton 
Sea. This is not a treatise on geology 
and there is little room to describe the 
ancient shore line still visible on the moun- 
tains and slopes surrounding the ever 
receding inland ocean. Suffice it to say 


that it’s a great place for duck shooting 
in season, that it was several hundred 
feet below sea level and uncomfortably 
stuffy that Easter morning. 


WE were mighty glad to get out of 
the sink and to be rolling along the 
roads of irrigated Imperial Valley. In- 
numerable song birds perched along the 
fences and filled the air with songs sweet- 
er than the ever present scent of alfalfa 
and orange blossoms, but we were in a 
hurry and honked both Japanese and 
Indian drivers to warn them that we were 
passing. 





Flaming ocatilla high over our heads 


Sunny El Centro and then Holtville and 
then the beautiful desert again, the desert 
of springtime. Even the sage was green. 
Delicate wild flowers grew in profusion 
among the wastes, large and small, white, 
pink, blue, yellow, scarlet; verbena and 
pale evening primrose flat on the sand, 
fragrant buckthorn and flaming ocotilla 
high over our heads. We hurried and yet 
we loitered to pick, to inhale, to photo- 
graph. 

Grays Wells and the new asphaltic con- 
crete road across the shifting sand dunes; 
picturesque Yuma, Easter Sunday, stores 
and shops open, cars parked diagonally 
on the main streets, ranchers, Indians, 
peons, every man with a ten-gallon hat, 
and out onto the desert again. 

We were on the Old Spanish Trail, of 
course, but even at that the roads of 
Arizona fooled us, pleasantly. The gravel 
was good and there was good pave- 
ment in and near most of the im- 
portant towns. 

Blue and purple mountains on every 
side, flat topped mesas; flowering sages, 
ocotilla, mesquite and rocks and what we 
were looking for—giant cactus! Great, 
thick, weird, prickly poles reaching sky- 
ward for more light where all was light, 
all was sunshine. We stopped to photo- 
graph them all; tall cactuses, small rotund 
barrel cactuses and cactuses which bore 
brilliant scarlet blooms fascinating as any 
exotic orchid. 

Yes, and we ran over several big fat 
diamond black rattlesnakes, gleaming yel- 
low in the twisting road among the rocks 
thru the Gila River canyon. Funny, how 
we watched out for diamond black, Gila 
monsters, tarantulas, centipedes, scorpions, 
horned toads as we scrambled among the 
rocks and thru the sage in quest of photo- 
graphs. We wanted a horned toad so 
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Pnumaticraft 


A Regular ‘‘He-Man’’ Boat 
Carry It With You In 


Your Car 


Weighs only 25 lbs.; packs 
Easy to rig up and launch. 

sports. 
or Cruiser. 


in a bag. 
Ideal for all 
A life-boat and tender, for Yacht 
capsize 


Cannot or swam» 





The wonderful construction of the ‘““PNUMAT- 
ICRAFT”’ with its raised ends and bottom, 
makes it the finest boat on the market today! 


PNEUMATIC BOAT CORP. 102 Murray St. (18) 


Newark,=N. J. 








Fast Write 
Safe for 
Silent Folder 
Light Ly Ade | 






10 to 50 H. P, 
Marine Motors. 


Nothingin its class compares with 
Universal Super-four—thenew thrillin 
boating ! Tremendous power—smooth and quiet— 
with that delightful purr that owners of costly 
cars love to brag about. Speed that heretofore 
cost 25% to 50% more. Unbelievably compact 
and light, but strong with stamina to stand the 
gaff. Models --GLS 15-30 H.P., (Medium Speed). 
GLH 25-45 H. P., (High Speed). GLR 
(151 class Racing Model) 50 41. P. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR CO. 
60.Ceape St. Oshkosh, Wis, 











The Tent YOU 


want next time 






—get it made of 


Wate 


[HE name Vivatex is your guarantee of both the proper 
quality of fabric and most efficient mildew proof and water 
repellent treatment. Your tent will be light, strong, dur- 
able, dry, clean, never greasy or stiff. ‘lell your dealer or 
tentmaker. He cansupply Vivatex tentsin permanent Green, 


i 
REPELLENT 





PATENTED 
1648433 


Khaki or “‘Natural’’ White. Tents not “loaded” with chalk or | 


other temporary ‘“‘processing”’ to fool you. Tents for real service 
and lasting satisfaction. Write for descriptive folder. 


Metakloth Company, Inc., Dept. 401, Lodi, New Jersey 











NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots; 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents}; 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 
Government’s sacrifice saveg 
you money. Write for copy, 
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| badly and were deathly “skeered” of all 
| the rest, yet the only willans we saw were 
| dead willans in the road. We might as 
| well have gone to the zoo. 


| | T was again late at night when we 
| pulled into camp at Gila Bend and early 
morning when we pulled out. Long be- 
fore reaching Phoenix we were traveling 
thru a rich ranching country and over 
perfect concrete. They plant something 
every month of the year in this region 
and they harvest something every month. 
Ah, it’s a great country, this old land of 
ours; a great country in spite of pro- 
hibition. 

Sage and alfalfa, cactus and_ olives, 
mesquite and oranges, strawberries at 
Christmas and snow in the mountains dur- 
ing August. Mesas and canyons, drab 
deserts and painted deserts; white men, 
yellow and brown, Apaches, Hopis, Yaquis, 
and just plain friendly redskins; the great- 
est amount of sunshine, the greatest pine 
forests, the grandest canyon; mountain 
lions, bobcats, wolves and coyotes; the fat 
test rattlesnakes, the fightin’est trout and 
the greatest herds of deer in the world— 
that’s Arizona, and I’d like to live there 
forever. 

Leaving Phoenix, as thriving and pretty 
a town as one could wish to see, we headed 
almost due north and mid-afternoon found 
us raising up out of the desert and climb 
ing the switchbacks into the Prescott Na- 
tional Forest. The desert receded and 
the pines came nearer, warmth and sun- 
shine below, snow around the corner! Be- 
fore we reached Prescott that night—a 
beautiful trip, by the way—we were slush- 





ing thru snow a foot deep in places. It 
| was snowing when we pulled into the 
| camp site and we were glad enough to 
| be able to rent a nice little cabin with 


a good hot stove and plenty of coal. 
Next morning the car was covered with 
snow and the pines bent under its weight, 
and [’ll be switched if I had sense enough 
to photograph it. This snow put an ef- 
fectual crimp into our designs for visit- 
ing Montezuma’s Castle (prehistoric cliff 
headed 





| dwellings) and his Well, so we 
north immediately, hoping against hope 


that the sun would come out and dry up 
the roads that we might get to the Grand 
Canyon before it was necessary to again 


| head back to Los Angeles, school and 
| work. But to this extent the fates were 
unkind. 





| W E were climbing all the while thru 

scenery which to us was very unique 
and unusual. One particularly impressive 
canyon road along the Verde River with 
its gigantic, rounded, yellow boulders was 
a Garden of the Gods if there ever was 


such. At Ashfork we turned east on the 
National Old Trails. At Williams we 


learned that the road to the Grand Canyon 
was next Yo impassable under the snow 
and mud. It became colder and colder 
as we continued on in hope of finding the 
road from Maine to the canyon in better 
shape. The snow became deeper, icy in 
spots, and before I realized what was 
happening the front wheels skidded on an 
easy curve and we went bouncing and 
smashing over the boulders off the road 
| and into a ditch. 

| Half frozen I got out to examine the 
damage and found that to the car it was 


slight, merely a smashed hub cap and 
dented rear fender where it had _ been 
struck by the heavy luggage carried. The 


carrier bolts were snapped thru as cleanly 
as tho sawed, ground and polished. A 
two-foot boulder cracked into halves told 
the story. I lashed the auto packsack to 
the car with a piece of rope, climbed back 
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“Always the Same”’ 
Says Pipe-Smoker 
About This Tobacco 


A tobacco that keeps a pipe-smoker 
contented for five years apparently 
has something about it of interest to 
the great pipe-smoking fraternity. 





And so it is with pleasure that we 
reproduce a letter from Mr. Beatty of 
South Carolina, reserved his 
opinion of Edgeworth for five years 
—and then spoke up. 


who 


Charleston, S. C., 
February 10, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
| ~ 
Gentlemen: 
I've done a lot of pipe smoking. 
There’s hardly a brand or a blend 
that I haven't tried out at some time 
or other. 
But speaking of smoking tobacco 


that brings real enjoyment and never 
changes, I want to say that there is 
just one tobacco that gives me real 
enjoyment in my pipe—Edgeworth 

have Ready 
over five 


I used Edgeworth 
Rubbed and Plug Slice for 
years, in all climates and under all 
conditions, and I find it always the 
same. It is always mellow and moist 
and its genuine flavor lasts. There is 
no bite or parch in Edgeworth, and 
the quality, whether you buy it in 
small or large quantities, is always 
perfect. 


Thanks to the manufacturers for 
their wonderful product, and I hope 
that Edgeworth can aiways be obtain- 










able by the undersigned. 
Guy B. Beatty 
To those who have 
never tried Edge- 


worth, we make this 
offer: 
Let 
free 
Edgeworth that 
you may put it to 
the pipe test. If 
salyou like’ the 
samples, you’ll 
like Edgeworth 
wherever 
whenever 
buy it, 
never 
in quality. 


us send you 


samples’ of 


so 


and 
you 
for it 
changes 


address to 
S. 21st 


and 


Write your name 
Larus & Brother Company, 1 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 


9 


In addition to the various regular 
sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Ready Rubbed are offered, there 
is a special week-end-size can for 35c 
that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

On your radio—tune inon WRVA, Rich- t 


mond, Va.—the Edgeworth Station. Wave 
length (254.1 meters) 1180 kilocycles. 
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BOOKS 


While They 
Last 


We happen to have a supply of 
these books, purchased at a quantity 
price which permits us to dispose 
of them, while they last, as follows: 


Regular 

Price NOW 

NATURE’S SILENT 
Ee 


CA (Dr. Deason)..$3.50 $2.10 
STORY ‘OF JACK 

(Horace) Anytle).....c.: 2.00 50 
PRACTICAL TRAP- 

PER (Christy)...........2:50 150 
SANDY OORANG 

(Horace Lytle)............ 2.00 50 
LONG SHOOTERS 

CAMSHELET))  cocciccriicn BY hs 25 
INDIVIDUAL IN- 

STRUCTIONS IN 

RIFLE PRACTICE 

(McNab) paper............. .25 15 
DUCKS AND DUCK 

SHOOTING. 2 B50 ASO 
AMATEUR DOG 

BOOK (Bruette) ...... 50 wast 
AIRDALE SETTER 

AND HOUND 

“fees ig ee ee enue 1.00 50 
HOW TO BUILD A 

DECKED SAILING 

CANVAS CANOE 

(ieter). 25.5 50 25 
COYOTE COURSING 

(Alm. Rall) .<.......... 240° 200 


Most of the prices quoted above 
are below cost, but we find it neces- 
sary to inventory our stock, and 
offer these while they last at above 
sacrificed prices. 


SEND REMITTANCE NOW! 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

Send me the following books for 
witch IT PRCIDRE Bc. 


Name 


Town 














Rotund barrel cactuses, and cactuses 
which bore scarlet blooms fascinating 
as any exotic orchid 


into the seat and was surprised at the 
ease with which the car plunged its way 


| over the snow and boulders out of the 


ditch and onto the road again. At Maine, 
the other canyon road was worse if any- 
thing. Thereupon, not to be defeated en- 
tirely, we continued east at Flagstaff where 
we would get another hub cap, have the 
car examined by a competent mechanic 
and then visit some of the cliff dwellings 
in the vicinity. We got the hub cap, 
all right, and the car was pronounced in 
perfect condition, but all the roads to all 
the cliff dwellings were mud, mud, mud; 
snow, snow, snow. 

Regretfully we turned west over this 
beautiful stretch of mountain road and got 
nearly to Ashfork again before making 
camp. More snow during the night, but 


| perfect blue skies and warm sunshine in 


| the morning. 


We went on to Ashfork, 


| where we were told that it would take 


a week of clear weather at this season 
(April) to dry up the road to the canyon. 

“Let’s go back to the desert,” said the 
Flapper. 

“Yes, let’s,” agreed I. 

“Then make it the California desert,” 
suggested the Lady, “and we can take the 


| inland route to San Diego, go down to Tia 
| Juana and return home by the Coast Route 


| 
| 








on Sunday.” And that’s exactly what we 
did. The ensuing days were perfect with- 
out exception. We reached Needles that 
night after having enjoyed every mile of 


Canyon road along the Verde River was 
a Garden of the Gods 


the historic way, especially the wild desert 
mountain region with its romance of gold 
and desperados. 

What remained of the Mojave Desert 
was crossed next day without incident. It 
+s not without its mountains and towns, 
craters and ancient lava coulees, sage and 
greasewood, greasewood and sage. Desert 
lilies were in bloom, also yucca; here and 
there a flowering cactus. We were thank- 
ful that we were not crossing it in mid- 
summer with the thermometer hovering be- 
tween 110 and 115, the wild flowers killed 
off, torrid desolation everywhere. Nearing 
the western border the weird Joshua tree 
came more in evidence. It is a kind of 
palm, I believe, but is far more trunk and 
branches than it is foliage, and it flings its 
arms upward in a most despairing way. 

Cajon Pass thru the mountains was the 
highlight of this section of our route, a 
remarkably beautiful pass of easy grade 
and low altitude for mountains of such 
height. We camped in San Bernardino 
that night, took the inland route to San 
Diego, passing Hodges Lake, one of the 
best bass fishing lakes in California; went 
down to Tia Juana in Old Mexico, returned 
to Los Angeles via the Coast Route, driv- 
ing several times thru lovely La Jolla and 
visiting its cliff caves along the ocean, 
thru Orange country and home. This sec- 
ond loop of our trip was a story in itself. 
Perhaps I'll tell it at another time; my 
space this month is filled. 





Camp Kit Blue Prints 


Making your own equipment for the 
different kinds of camping is an interest- 
ing handicraft and it goes a long way to- 
wards keeping the vacation expenses down 
to a minimum. We have had several ex- 
perts and well known outdoormen work 
out a series of blue prints showing plainly 
how to make useful camp items, and the 
methods of trailcraft, and each blue print 
is accompanied by printed instructions giv- 
ing every needful detail in construction, 
You can get these blue prints and direc- 
tions by sending 50 cents in stamps for 
each and denoting the number and title 
of the blue print you want, to Outdoor 
Life and Recreation, 1824 Curtis Street, 
Denver, Colo. 


3LUE PRINTS 

1. How to make the Amazon-winter tent (for 
use with stove). 

2. How to make the hikers’ shelter tent. 

3. How to make a pack sack. 

+. How to make a down sleeping bag and robe. 

5. Assembling a first aid kit. (With instruc- 
tion book.) 

6. The pack horse outfit. (Hitches, pack har- 
ness, saddle, etc.) 

7. Making a collapsible wood-burning camp 
stove. 

8. How to make a fire-place. 

9. How to use balloon silk in camp. 

10. Making moccasins. (Also tanning methods.) 

11. Leather working for the outdoorsman. 

12. How to make a log cabin. 

13. How to make the recreation board shanty. 

14. Field taxidermy. (Preparing trophies in the 


field.) 
15. ‘How to make a camp radio. 
16. Camp craft methods. 





Waterproofing a Woolen 
Coat 


A reader states that his woolen hunting 
coat was soiled and when it came from 
the cleaners the dirt was all out and the 
waterproofing also. He waterproofed the 
wool by dissolving an ounce of anhydrous 
wool fat or lanolin in a quart of gasoline, 
swabbed it evenly on the coat and hung it 
in the air for the gas to evaporate, leaving 
the wool fibers coated with wool fat. 
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Winter Driving 


The “Ten Commandments” for safe and | 
satisfactory winter driving are as follows: | 

1. Watch your battery. Have it tested 
often and kept charged so it won't freeze. 

2. Change your oil frequently. Oil be- 
comes diluted quickly in winter from the 
condensation of water inside the crank 
case, so don’t blame the oil. Drain the 
crankcase every 300 miles. 

3. See that the oil in the transmission 
is thinned properly for winter. Thin al 
greases with cylinder oil. 

4. If your car has an exhaust heater 
be sure all points are tight. 

5. If you are going to drive on icy pave- 
ment, use chains. 

6. Keep the brake drums free from ice. 

7. A few drops of glycerine on the 
windshield will keep ice from forming 
there. 

8. Use alcohol in the proper proportion 
in the radiator. Filling stations will test 
your radiator mixture free. 

9. See that all hose connections are 
tight. Anti-freeze solutions cost money. 

10. Do not run the engine in a closed 
garage. Carbon monoxide gas is the most 
poisonous we have commonly to deal with 
and it is fatal. It is odorless and its effects 
come on insidiously.—C. P. F. 





Closed Car Camping 
By Arthur E. Paterson 
Dp YOU own a closed car? Anything 


more roomy than the smallest coupe? 
Then why should you consider, 
when you are on a week-end trip into the 
country, to the shore, or up into the moun- | 
tains, the expense and the uncertain accom- 
modations of hotels? Why not stay in 
the car and be comfortable, and independ- 
ent? For this may be done quite satis- 
factorily, and it is economical. 

The practice is not limited to the outdoor 
months. For cars are now made tight and | 
warm. Even a long winter trip may be 
made now in comfort, with the car itself 
used thru the night as a sleeper. And | 
there is no reason why a passenger vehicle 
may not be made as comfortable and as 
luxurious as a Pullman sleeping compart- 
ment. In fact, it may be made more en- 
joyable than the railroad sleeper. For in 
the privately owned vehicle one has greater | 
seclusion. Curtains, hooks and hammocks 
for clothing, a car shelf or table, a bed- 
stead covered with a fine thick folding mat- 
tress, a reading light, a radio set of com- 
pact type run by the car battery, and simple 
toilet accessories such as one may need— 
all these may be had at small expense and 
for little bother. 

All these features the writer has had | 
provided for his car, and used. All of 
them can be bought today, except perhaps 
the car furniture such as bed and table. 
And any carpenter can make a good fold- | 
ing shelf, to run from one window sill 
across in front of the back seat to the 
other window sill, fitted with a firm fold- 
ing table leg if desired, and a folding sec- 
tion turning on -handsome brass hinges 
which can be raised to permit free passage 
from the back part of the car to the front. 


HEN I found that car makers did not 

make bunks or bedsteads which could 
be slipped into a coach and made up as a | 
bed, I decided I would build one. This 
task proved to be very simple. The top 
of such a bunk I made from 34-inch white | 
pine. This is soft and easy to work. Two- | 
inch stuff makes good supporting cross | 
pieces underneath, screwed firmly to the | 
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This Great Sportsmen’s “Club” 
Saves You Two Dollars 
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Five Dollar Value for Three Dollars 


If you bought these two great magazines on the newsstands for 
a year, they would cost you $6.00—and they would be well worth 
it. At their regular subscription prices, their total cost would 
be $5.00 but, for a limited period, three dollars and the coupon 
below will bring you both Outdoor Life & Recreation and Field 
& Stream for a full year. 


The Finest Gift for Any Sportsman 


Now that Outdoor Recreation and Outdoor Life have been com- 
bined in a single magazine, far larger and better than either of the 
older publications, there are two outstanding magazines for 
American outdoorsmen. You could select, as a gift to a hunting 
or fishing pal, no other magazines for sportsmen as large and as 
popular as Outdoor Life & Recreation and Field & Stream. What 
other gift more appropriate or more appreciated could you pur- 
chase for so small an investment? 


Subscriptions May Be New or Renewal 


You, or the friend for whom you order one or both of these 
magazines, may already be a subscriber. In this case, the sub- 
scription will be automatically extended an additional year from 
its present expiration date. But, in ordering a subscription 
known to be a renewal or extension, it will help if you will write 
“renewal” after the name of the magazine on the coupon below. 


(This coupon must be mailed direct to one or other of the offices below) 


OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION, J 
Mount Morris, Illinois, or 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $3.00 (Canadian price, $4.00; foreign, $5.00) 
for a year of each of the following magazines: 


OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION, beginning with issue dated 
FIELD AND STREAM. beginning with issue dated 
Name 


Address = FRIES e ee See ae a 


City...... ea ee ig ra ihe pees 2 ae ne EE IE eae = 
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Snug and comfortable. One will naturally draw the curtains when the car is to b> 
used as a private bedroom 


under side of the bedstead. But, under 
the head end of my bed I used a slab of 
three-quarters by eight, which I slip into 
place between a jamb of two-by-four and 
a couple of angle irons. This permits me 
to take the bedstead partially apart if I 
wish to, and carry it on the running board 
of my small car. I prefer to travel, how- 
ever, with my bed all made up as a couch, 
even in the daytime. It is less bother than 
to have to put it together and make it up 
at night. It makes the car homey, too, 
covered with a nice Navahoe blanket or a 
good couch cover. 

I have tried this piece of furniture suffi- 
ciently to recommend it to all who own a 
closed coach. And as the next step in the 
case of my own car, I intend to install an 


When waterproofing duck, it is well to 
stretch it so as to secure a flat surface for 
the work. Generally it is best to select a 
warm, sunny day; the hotter the better, in 
fact. The canvas must be dry, never damp. 

When the waterproofing solution has 
been thoroly mixed, apply with any ordin- 
ary paint brush, spreading a uniform coat- 
ing over one side of the canvas only, and be 
sure that every inch is covered. Let the 
canvas remain for several hours after the 
waterproofing so the solvents can evaporate 
thoroly, and of course all water-proofing 
should be done out of doors to avoid risk of 
fire, as the liquid used to dissolve the wat- 


Just clip this blank and mail to OUTDOOR LIFE, 


$a SEO > 


How to Waterproof Canvas 


outlet for electric power. This will enable 
me, with permission from a property owner 
and a 25-cent piece, to heat my coffee, make 
toast and fry an egg or two when I wake 
up in the morning, on my two-plate elec- 
tric stove. 

Only the other night while on a 200-mile 
trip I brought in some of the best of the 
radio entertainments and communications, 
in the car, while parked at the shore-edge 
of a Connecticut town, from Boston, New 
York City, and Schenectady. 

And so, I say, let the good work go on 
—the work of making passenger vehicles 
something more than things in which to 
get around. Let’s make them something 
pleasant to stop in, to work in, and to rest 
in. 


erproofing compound is inflammable. 

After repeated tests we have found a 
waterproofing compound which will do 
everything any other compound will do. 
It saves about two-thirds of the expense 
and the preparation is marketed in paste 
form, packing in a small space without 
danger of spillage or leakage. The tourist 
can carry a supply with him. This paste to 
be made ready for use is easily mixed with 
ordinary gasoline and coal oil. It comes in 
either khaki or transparent. Each can of 
the waterproofing paste makes one gallon 
of compound, which will cover from 100 to 
150 square feet of canvas.—C. P. F. 
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A Shower Bath in Camp 


How many women desist from the al- 
lurements of camp life because of the 
various niceties in accommodations 
which they get at home, and how many 
men after a long, hard, dusty day's 
travel would not welcome the chance to 
take a shower bath right in camp? How 
done? Well, the folding bath tubs are 
hardly practicable for most people be- 
cause they are bulky and heavy to carry 
and so much water is needed to get a de- 
cent depth for ablutions. So the answer 
is the portable, folding shower bath 
consisting of a water-tight canvas bag, 
at the bottom of which is a metal con- 
nection and stopple to which is con- 
nected a long rubber tube ending in a 
perforated brush with which application 
is made over the body. Fill the bag 
with water, warmed over the camp fire 
if you wish, and go to it. Hang the bag 
on a nail to a tree or tent pole. If you 


want emergency enclosure for the bath 
where the water can run on the ground 





























and not interfere with camp, rig up a 
circular enclosure with the tarpaulin or 
extra wind wings you use below the 
awning in your tent or if the tent has a 
removable floor cloth (as it should have), 


use it. The simplest kind of an answer 
to a camp bath, entirely practical and 
easily stowed away in the camp kit with- 
out your noticing its weight or small 
compass. 


Improving the Gas Camp Stove 

The special feature of this gasoline 
pressure camp stove is in the large cook- 
ing surface which holds two 11-inch 
utensils which center perfectly over the 
burners. This is an essential factor, as 
most mess kit makers have the kettle 
units with a broad bottom. The burners 
have wide-spreading flames and no cool 
centers. The windshield equipped with 
plate rack provides a large warming 
compartment and so all cooked articles 
can be served piping hot at one time; 
otherwise, outdoors the wind will rapid- 
ly cool cooked food set aside. The over- 
size tank is provided with a pressure 
The rigid assembly consists of 


gauge. 
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burners, 
ply pipe and brackets—no fitting of parts 


tank manifold, generator, sup- 
required by the user. The complete as- 
sembly is removable in one unit for set- 
ting up the stove, filling tank or clean- 
ing case. When closed the legs function 
as locks, holding the lid firmly in place. 
When packed this outfit measures 11 x 22 
x 24 inches; size of cooking top, 11 x 22 
inches. The tank is double seamed and 
soldered; diameter, 3 inches; length, 19 
inches; capacity, 2 quarts. Fitted with 
air gauge. There are two burners. 
Weight of stove with wind shield and 
warming shelf, 21 pounds. 


A Light Hiking Shoe 

Footwear for outdoor use has been to 
a certain extent standardized to high top 
hunting boots for so long that many have 
become accustomed to this type as being 
the only one practical. There has been, 
however, a need for a light weight easy 
shoe for wearing about camp and for hik- 
ing where the weight of the common high 
top boot would be materially lessened. 
Think of the weight you lift in a day’s 
walk with heavy boots and you will appre- 
ciate a light weight type. The most prac- 
tical and comfortable shoe that has been 
worked out is the canvas topped, crepe 
rubber soled shoe. The sole is thick enough 
to protect the feet on an all-day tramp and 
the crepe rubber sole and heel will not slip 
on any kind of traveling. The shoe has a 
steel shank to support the arch, which is 
a feature not found in any other rubber 
sole canvas shoe, and the lack of this 
keeps many people from using this type 
of shoe and particularly the wearing of 
moccasins. The best way to use these shoes 
in hunting in wet country is to have two 
pairs and keep one drying in camp, and 
most important, get them a size or a size 
and a half larger than street shoes, to ac- 
commodate thick wool socks, which handle 
the cold and wet and keep the feet from 
chilling. But no matter what kind of camp 
you are in, you will need a pair of light 
weight easy shoes, ankle high and these 
canvas topped, crepe soled with steel shank 
arch support answer our needs exactly. 
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A Light That Makes Its Own Electricity 

A light about camp is an essential part 
of any camp kit. If you have one which 
requires no outside supply of candles, car- 
bide or batteries, you have one that is fool 
proof and always ready for service any- 
where. Batteryless camp lights which are 
portable and light in weight have been on 
the market for some time. They operated 
by a lever which yielded light from a mag- 
neto just as long as you worked the lever. 
But now we have one which gives three 
minutes’ light from each winding. It is 
5 inches high and weighs 5 pounds, is en- 
cased in aluminum and is reasonable in 
price. It is operated by a sturdy magneto 
type generator driven by a strong, long- 


wearing spring and furnishing current for | 


| loaded with genuine Eveready Bat- 
| teries. 


a standard 2.2 volt Mazda bulb. It is en- 
cased in a handsome polished aluminum 
case with a convenient 
handle and a detachable 
shoulder carrying strap. 
The spring is wound by 
means of an easily oper- 
ated nickeled crank, 
with ratchet. One wind- 
ing, taking but 10 sec- 
onds’ time, provides full 
three minutes of bright, 
steady light, continuous 
or intermittent, con- 
trolled by a switch on 
top of the case within 
easy reach. A spare bulb holder attached to 


the back of the reflector carries two extra | 


bulbs. This lamp is not short circuited 


by water, dampness, oil or dirt, and there | 


are no moving points of contact to cause a 
spark. Even submerging will not put it 


out of business, and no attention is needed | 


except an occasional oiling or renewal of 
bulb. This light’s dependability makes it 
the most practical kind of a buy and an 
essential part of the outfit, no matter what 
type of outing you take, 
has an all the year round utility 


Cantilever Fishing Tackle Kit 
By far the most satisfactory box for the 
many units of the fisherman’s kit is one 
which when opened displays the whole con- 
tents and they are thus quickly accessible. 
The trays by means of levers attached 


at home. 








to the lid swing out of the kit as the lid 
is opened, thus there is no danger of drop- 
ping the trays and spilling your tackle. 
The box will not tip with the weight of 
the trays, as the square corners keep it 
evenly balanced. The lower trays are di- 
vided to hold snelled hooks, sinkers, lines, 
etc., and the top tray 
plugs. In the bottom are compartments 
for reels and room for all other equip- 
ment. The large size, 21% x 6% x 

inches, will carry a short joined rod. One 
doctor fisherman uses one of these tackle 
boxes for his fishing outfit and has an- 
other for a very complete first aid kit, 
and it is a stunt worth taking advantage 
of by all outdoor men who go into the 
wilderness, as the box is sturdy and will 
withstand the hard knocks of travel and 
the compartments are arranged to hold 
dressing, bottles, ete. 





and besides, it | 






On the long, 
long trail 


Nicut in the great outdoors. So 
dark that alump of coal looks like a 
piece of chalk. You know what I 
mean. And I want to tell you that 
I wouldn’t hit that trail without a 
good flashlight. 


And to make the good flashlight 
doubly good, I’d see that it was 


Yes, Sir, Eveready and 
nothing else but. I wouldn’t take 
chances with any battery but the 
best out there. 


I know I could bank on Evereadys 
for bright light and long life, because 
they are made by the makers of 
Eveready Radio Batteries. They 
are packed with pep, power and 
potential light. 


Get the flashlight habit. It may 
save a leg—maybe your neck. To 
say nothing of the big convenience. 


Hunting &Fishing 


6 a52-page monthly magae 
zinecrammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, ri- 
fles, fishing tackle, game aw 
changes, best places to get 
fish and game, etc. Biggest 
value ever offered in a sporte 
ing magazine. 


AND HERE’S THE 


- ’ P 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag handle and twolong 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. 
Blades are of superior quality steel with strong, dura- 
ble, keen-cutting edges. The points are shaped just 
right for a good, clean job of slitting and skinning. 

SPECIAL OFFER. We willsend you Hunting & Fishing 
Magazinefor a whole year, 12 big issues, and this Rem- 
ington } Sportsman’ a Knife BOTH FOR 
TheName | 
“Remington 
onthe blade !5 
your guarantee 
of quality 
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tisfaction anteed or money refunded. Mail your order todayto 
SuNTING FISHING MAS., 276 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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Instrument o 


Ever hear Bennie Krueger? He'd 
be a star with any make of Saxo- 
phone. But he plays a Buescher 
because he does solo work and 
must have perfect tone, perfect 
tune, without extra effort. Get a 
Buescher and play like Bennie 
Krueger. Lessons given. Free trial. 
Easy terms. Write for Catalog 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 


KRUEGER 
2249 Buescher Block, Eikhart, Ind. 














Walter F. Tubbs, Pres. Depi.B. North Adams, Mass. 








SAVE $3 TO $5 


Buy direct from maker. 
We pay postage on every 
~* shipment. All models and 
sizes. Every pair guaran- 
teed. Men's sizes, $6.80 to 
$8.50. Women's sizes, $6.10 
to $7.30. Children’s sizes, 
$4.70 to $6.30. 


AMERICAN SNOW SHOE CO., Inc. 
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Upland and Wildfowl Guns and Loads 


ROM the best information that I can 
secure, about one-twelfth to one- 
_ fifteenth of the double guns built in 
United States are 20-bores. This 


I 


the 
doesn’t include the pump guns, and I am 
rather inclined to believe that more pump 


20s are used than double barrels in this 


gauge. 

Guns for all purposes might be divided 
into five general classes, including the sub- 
division of one gauge, the 12. The long 
range or super 12s are pretty distinct from 
other 12s, the difference being about as 
distinct as between the 10 and the big 12s. 
The 12-bore that shoots 3-inch shells is, 
like the 10, purely a duck gun, not designed 
for any other purpose, and not useful for 
any other purposes. This leaves us with 
10-gauges, 12-gauge 3-inch, 12-gauge stand- 
ard, 16s, and 20s. Aside from these may- 
be 1 per cent are .410 and 28-bores. This 
would place a due share for the 20-bore 
as 20 per cent. Possibly this is about the 
percentage of 20s that are built, including 
the pump guns. Of course the 12-bores 
are well in the lead. 


The 20 is very much indeed a standard 
In times past a 


gun for upland shooting. 





Capt. Chas. Askins 


CuHapter XVITJ 
THE 20 Bore FIELD GuN 


man shot a 20 because he wanted to do 
something different; because he wanted to 
stand out from his fellows. With the ad- 
vent of progressive powder cartridges, this 
is no longer true—a man shoots a 20 for 
the reason that it does his work perfectly 
and for no other reason. 

For many years it has been known that 
1 ounce of shot would do good work on 
any kind of game. In the old days a few 
radicals preferred to shoot but 1 ounce of 
shot, backed by a heavy charge of powder 
in 10-bores. Few of us would agree with 
their style of reasoning, which held very 
simply that penetration or velocity was of 
more consequence than pattern. For all 
that, the ounce of shot must have killed 
ducks and geese, else it would not have 
been adhered to very long. Now it is my 
opinion that, all things considered, no gun 
uses an ounce of shot any more effectively 
than does the 20-bore. 

In the early days of the breech-loader, 
when more experiments were being car- 


Typical grouse or quail pattern; improved cylinder twenty gauge; thirty-inch circle; 
twenty yards; one ounce number seven and one-half shot 


ried out by the individual than is true to- 
day, some one had a 10-gauge built in a 
weight of 7 pounds, to shoot 3% drams of 
powder and 1 ounce of shot. He reasoned 
that the wider bore would give him a wid- 
er spread, at high velocity. No doubt the 
gun worked, particularly with black pow- 
der. It wouldn’t work so well today, be- 
cause, whatever powder is used it should 
be balanced by the shot charge put on top 
of it. It would be a lot of trouble to get 
good results, with uniform burning, out 
of even a quick powder like Du Pont, 
when but an ounce of shot was used in a 
10-bore. The 12-bore ounce load does 
nicely, but the ounce doesn’t do better than 
it does in a 16 with this powder. 


OTICE above that I say, “all things 
considered,” no gun does more effec- 
work with the ounce of shot than 
does the 20. One of the things to be con- 
sidered is weight of gun. The 7-pound 
10-bore was a freak; a 6-pound 12-bore is 
a freak—both were freaks, and both might 
become dangerous under certain circum- 
stances. The simplest way to lighten a 
gun is to reduce the weight of the barrels. 
Danger lies in abnormally thin barrels in 
big bores, even if the charge is not very 
heavy. We all read breech pressure in 
terms of so many pounds to the square 
inch. This doesn’t tell the whole story, 
for that would include so many pounds to 
the square inch, multiplied by the cubic 
capacity of the bore. For example, a .30-'06 
rifle having a breech pressure of 50,000 
pounds is perfectly safe with a barrel hav- 
ing a total thickness of 1% inches over 
the chamber. This means that the barrel 
is less than half an inch thick. Now we 
will go to a 3-inch cannon which develops 
a breech pressure of 30,000 pounds to the 
square inch, and do you suppose that a 
barrel a half inch thick would stand the 
pressure? On the contrary, it has been 
found necessary to make that cannon bar- 
rel about 3 inches thick, notwithstanding 
the breech pressure reads lower. Precisely 
that principle applies to a 10-bore gun as 
compared with a 20. With like thickness 
of barrels, the 20-bore is just as safe under 
a 6-ton pressure as the 12-bore is under a 
5-ton pressure. This is why it has always 
seemed absurd to me to attempt to load all 
gauges of shells to a like breech pressure, 
as some of our cartridge companies now 
do. 

The gist of all this is that 20-bore guns 
of a given weight are far safer than large 
gauges of light weight, even tho the breech 
pressure in the 20 runs higher. The Eng- 
lish have fairly standardized their 12-bore 
game gun at a weight of 6% pounds, for 
a load of 1 1-16 ounces of shot. If this 
gun had to shoot our 12-bore ammunition 
it would be a man killer. A 20-bore of 6 
pounds is just as well balanced against its 
weight and load as is a 12-bore of 7% 
pounds against its weight and load, the one 
gun being as safe as the other. 
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OW we come to the matter of recoil 

in comparison with charge. Does the 
12-bore in a like weight of gun, shooting a 
like charge, have less or more recoil than 
a 20-bore of similar weight, shooting the 
same charge of shot? I have read learned 
essays tending to prove that the 12-bore 
had the less recoil, because with the shorter 
shot column friction would be reduced, as 
compared with the long shot column of the 
20. That looks reasonable. However, | 
have also read that for a given power, the 
smaller the bore of the rifle the less the re- 
coil, this regardless of increased friction. 
This was explained on the theory of gas 
blast and its effect on recoil. The gas with- 
in the barrel, as it emerges at high velocity, 
and flares, strikes the weight of air. This 
air acts in a minor degree very much like 
an obstruction in the barrel—some of us 
know what an obstruction in the barrel 
will do to the kick. 

Now then, the wider the bore the more 
air it has to displace as the gas emerges, 
and the greater the reaction of the escap- 
ing gas against the gun. For this reason a 
405 developing a power of 3,200 foot 


pounds would have more recoil, other things 


as weight of piece being equal, than would 
a .30-’06 developing an energy of 3,200 
foot pounds. The .405 sure would develop 
the higher recoil. Precisely the same prin- 
ciple applies to shotguns, and it would 
only remain to be decided whether the in- 
creased friction of the shot column in the 
20 overbalanced the increased air resistance 
met by the wider bore of tne big gun. 
me it has always seemed that the small 
bore had less recoil than the larger gauges, 
but this may be partly due to the reduced 
report. A man unconsciously confounds 
noise with kick, and if he cannot tell the 
one from the other, then both amount to 
the same thing, so far as he is concerned. 

Coming to the effectiveness of the 20 
with its ounce of shot as compared with 
the 12 with its 11% ounces, undoubtedly 
the 20 hasn’t the range of the 12. The 
man who thinks it has, or who kills his 
bird as far or farther with the 20 than he 
does with the 12, must find other reason 
than the inherent power in the guns. How- 
ever, we are treating the 20 as an upland 
gun now, and it is a question of how much 
power is needed. When a bird 
in the air, when birds are killed dead in 
the air shot after shot, you can’t make ’em 
any deader, tho you might riddle them. 
What is the average distance that a gun is 
shot on such game as snipe, grouse, wood- 
cock and quail? Is 30 yards about right? 
Will a 20-bore account for every bird held 
upon at 30 yards? Gun being bored right 
and the right load in it, it surely will. 
Therefore is there any good reason for us- 
ing a larger gauge. Many say not, but I 
am not here as an advocate of one gauge 
or another. 

The 20-gauge strong improved cylinder 
or quarter choke running in pattern from 
90 to 55 per cent will kill every quail with- 
in the pattern at 30 yards. The spread is 
then from 22 to 24 inches at 20 yards. Is 
that wide enough to insure landing on the 
mark up to 30 yards, knowing that the 
spread will be over an inch to the yard? 
[he modified or half choke 20 will cover 
18 inches at 20 yards and pretty safely take 
every quail within 35 yards: the full 
choked 20 will cover 15 inches at 20 yards 
and is safe on quail at 40 yards, when 
loaded with progressive powder ammuni- 
tion and an ounce of shot. Is that satis- 
factory ? 


SOMETHING is to be gained by the 
J use of a 12-bore as compared with a 
20, and something is to be lost. A 12-bore 
can be opened up to shoot a full cylinder 
pattern and will still kill birds pretty well 


To | 


is dead | 
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microscope. 


In these tiny pores corrosion begins, usually from moisture. 


3-in-One is highly penetrative, sink- 
ing into the pores of the metal— 
filling them up and keeping out 
moisture. Heavy oils and grease 
simply stay on the surface and only 
partially protect or are easily rub- 
bed off. 


Before starting out for a day’s shoot- 
ing, rub 3-in-One all over barrels 
and stock to protect from rain, snow 
and moist hands. 


After cleaning, swab the barrels with 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 


Prevents Corrosion 


All metal surfaces, even the highly polished barrel of your 
shotgun or rifle. has “vores”? which are easily seen under a 


130 William St., New York City, N.Y. 
A Third of a Century of Continuous Service 


3-in-One to prevent corrosion inside. 


Also oil all moving parts with 3-in- 
One. Thenthey won't wear out and 
jamming will be unknown. 


3-in-One is sold by sporting goods, hardware, 
auto accessory, drug, grocery and general 
stores in 3-0oz. Handy Oil Cans and l-oz., 
3-0z. and %-pint bottles. Don’t accept any 
ordinary mineral oil. Insist upon 3-1n-One, 
The Big Red “One” on the Jabel as your 
protection, 


FREE Gererous sample, special 
Shooter’s Circular ‘and Dice 


tionary of Uses. A postel wu! bring alLthree. 
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Oscar Hansen of Nebraska—broke 225 
straight targets at the Grand American 
Handicap to win the title ‘““Champion of 
Champions.” Ithaca lock speed helped 
America’s new champion win. 


Catalog Free 


ITHACA WINS 


“CHAMPION OF CHAMPIONS” 


i, 


Trap and 
game guns 
$37.50 to 
$750.00. 


IthacaGunCo. Ithaca, N Y. 












V THEN the A. E. F. turned to tar- 


get shooting, the official Small 
Arms Firing Manual, printed in 
France, recommended No 9 to clean 


rifle bores and prevent RUST. Hoppe’s 
Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9, for years 
recommended hy the U, S. War Dept., 
was the only commercial solvent 
honored. At your Dealer’s. Write for 
FREE Guide for Gun Owners. 


Send lOcinatmmpF RANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
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at 30 yards. The spread is then 27 in- 


_ for sample _2315N. 8th St., 
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1~~|The BULL’S EYE 


| Ask your dealer first 


Philadelphia, Pa. | BITS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. 


TARGET 
PISTOL 


|for XMAS 


Made by shooters 
} of national reputa- 
tion. Each pistol 
|} tested by an 
Olympic Team man. 
Guaranteea to group 
in \& inch eircle at 
10 feet. Shoots No. 
6 shot and does not 
break windows. Magazine 
holds 60, and loads automat- 
ically. Marksmen of the 
highest order use them for 
practice and pleasure. Set 
includes bull's-eye stamp, bird 
targets and extra ammunition 







$3 .00 prepaid 


Box 488 
Rawlings, Wyo. 
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ches at 20 yards. That is as wide as I 
could ever make a 12-bore spread, tho 
the English claim 30 inches at 20 yards. 
Will the 27-inch help you materially as 
compared with a 24-inch? If so, maybe 
the 12 is your gun. The full choked 12, 
carrying 114 ounces of shot will take quail 
at 50 yards, hence it is to be considered 
how many long range birds would be 
bagged with the 12 and lost with the 20. 
In a bag of fifteen quail or grouse, how 
many will be killed beyond 40 yards? That 
is a question for the shooter to decide. My 
own observation has it that of a bag limit 
no more than one bird would be killed be- 
yond 40 yards. Is it worth while to carry 
a heavy gun and heavier shells all day in 
order to kill one more bird? If it is, 
then the 12-bore is your gun. 

The speed with which a man tan get into 
action with a light gun as compared with a 
heavy gun is something to be considered 
when figuring upon one gun or the other. 
The difference between a 7-pound gun and 
a 6-pound gun has been given as 2 yards 
in the flight of a quail or a ruffed grouse. 
We all know that the farther one of these 
birds flies the harder he gets. It is always 
possible that this 2 yards will make all the 
difference between a dead bird and a lost 
bird, when shooting in the brush. We have 
all tried to catch birds the instant they 
were passing behind brush, and sometimes 
we did it, tho more often we didn’t. A 2- 
yard gain would have made those birds 
easy. I think this is one of the reasons 
why many gunners figure that they are do- 
ing better work with the 20 than they ever 
did with the 12. Seeing that one gun is 
bagging birds and the other missing them, 
without taking into account the superior 
speed with which the small gun is handled, 
they attribute the whole thing to the more 
effective shooting of the small bore gun. 

The 20-gauge, however it may be bored, 
is a short range gun as compared with the 
big 12s or the 10-bore. Nevertheless, all 
short range shotguns are far superior at 
what we consider their range to guns 


Editor Outdoor Life: An article by Mr. 
MacVey regarding the .32-20 as the logical 
choice as the general purpose rifle in the 
East, appeared in Outdoor Life several 
months ago. His article showed plenty of 
thought on the subject, and for the pur- 
poses stated, i. e.: for deer and down to 
the smallest game and vermin, the writer 
agrees with him in his choice of factory 
loaded shells. There are of course many 
better selections when one “rolls his own,” 
in sub charges for the higher powered 
rifles, but I believe that is just where 
the hitch comes in; the vast majority do 
not and will not for a great many reasons 
—lack of time, fear of making a mess of it, 
only a comparatively few having mechanical 
talent or ability to turn out a good job, or 
otherwise. All of which is not good for the 
propagation of rifle shooting from either the 
shooters’ or the manufacturers’ standpoint. 

I'll venture that since Mr. MacVey’s 
article appeared many have tried out his 
theory to such an extent that they have 
probably bent the triggers trying to make 
this load show up favorably at 200 yards, 
and again, that every mother’s son of them 
condemned the load or the gun as not very 
effective at this range—and justly so. Per- 
haps they did not know or guess that 





trajectory probably caused the misses. If 
this fault was corrected to a really con- 
siderable extent we would have a real gen- 
eral purpose gun for the East. 
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which we are in the habit of saying are 
deadly at such and such a distance. This 
is to be attributed to both pattern and 
striking energy. If the average 20-bore 
range is the 30 yards, as given, how does 
the gun stack up at this distance as com- 
pared with a big 10 at 60 yards? We will 
take both guns at full choke, and the shot 
at No. 4. One ounce of 4s contains 132 
pellets, and a full choked 20 will put just 
about every one of those shot into a 30- 
inch circle at the distance. With the same 
size of shot, charge 154 ounces, the 10- 
bore load contains 215 shot. 


(OW it is a good gun that will pattern 
45 per cent of its charge at 60 yards, 
and 45 per cent of 215 is 96 shot—96 as 
compared with 132—but that is not all the 
difference. It requires energy in a shot 
pellet to kill a bird just as it requires en- 
ergy in a bullet to kill a deer. What is 
the difference in the energy of a No. 4 shot 
at 30 yards, as compared with 60 yards? 
Did you ever notice how you can knock 
time out of a bird when he is close up, 
just fairly drive him thru the air like he 
had been struck with a mallet. You never 
did and never can do that at 60 yards. The 
reason is that the one bird has_ been 
obliged to absorb a lot of energy, and the 
other one hasn't. 

Here are energy figures for a 20-gauge 
load of 1 ounce of No. 4 shot, taken as a 
full choke pattern of 70 per cent or in the 
pattern, 92 No. 4s. In comparison there 
are energy figures for a 10-bore load of 
4s, taken at 60 yards, taking the pattern 
at 45 per cent or 96 pellets. Energy of 
the 20-gauge load at the distance, 296 foot 
pounds; energy of the 10-gauge load at its 
distance, 153 pounds. We see that the 20- 
bore at 40 yards just about doubles the 
striking energy of the 10-bore at 60 yards. 
Matter of fact, the energy of a pellet of 
No. 4 shot, started at 1,029 feet of instru- 
mental velocity, or velocity over the 40 
yards range, is 3.2 foot pounds, which has 
dropped off to 1.6 foot pounds at 60 yards. 





For the One-Gun Man 


What the one-gun man wants is a load 
and gun that will show a high degree of 
efficiency at a full 200 yards. His range 
seldom exceeds this, but quite often shots 
at ranges from 150 to 200 yards are the 
opportunities that present themselves, and 
because the trajectory is so great at these 
ranges the results are mostly misses. After 
this happens a few times he ditches the 
.32-20 and gets a high power, and because 
of the difference in price of shells he uses 
it mighty sparingly—and that likewise is 
not good for the propagation of rifle shoot- 
ing from the two standpoints before men- 
tioned. 

I have owned and used several Model 
02 Winchester .32-20 rifles and a single- 
shot Winchester of the same caliber and 
all the loads put up for them, and con- 
sider the speed loads with the 80-grain 
bullets no bargains. They do not show 
the consistent accuracy of the hi-velocity 
loads at any range, and I do not recom- 
mend them to any friends for any purpose. 
The hi-velocity with the 115-grain bullet 
shows the most effective results at the 
longer ranges and do good work at a full 
150 yards. No, I don’t mean on deer, but 
on the targets. Seventy-five yards is about 
as far as I’d care to hand one of these 
loads to a deer of, say, 150 pounds. I be- 
lieve it would be wanton cruelty to over- 
step this range limit. 

I have often thought, that with a little 


This 1s why the small bore and_ short 
range guns always have the advantage at 
the distance they are commonly shot. No 
man would be willing to own a 10-bore 
gun that wouldn’t kill ducks at 60 yards, 
while most of us would be content with a 
20 to take birds at 40 yards and under. 
Then if we compare results the 20 will 
look tremendously deadly. 

It was held for a long time that the nar- 
rower the gauge the smaller the circle into 
which the gun shot. Not many believe that 
now. The only difference that I have no- 
ticed is that a real small bore like the .410 
is liable to shoot into a narrower circle at 
20 yards than any of them, but by the time 
the charge gets to 40 yards conditions are 
reversed and it covers the widest circle of 
any of them. 

Another theory that had some truth in it 
has been widely announced—which is that 
a small bore like the 20 ought to have a 
higher degree of choke. If a 12-gauge has 
sufficient density, according to this theory, 
in improved cylinder the 20 should be 
modified in order to secure like density. 
Naturally, this is true, but with 1 ounce 
of shot, which should be used in all guns 
of sufficient weight to handle it, no dif- 
ference in boring need be made between 
the gauges 12, 16, and 20. Taken in con- 
nection with the superior quickness of the 
20 that ounce of shot is going to prove 
highly effective, with any degree of choke 
down to improved cylinder. If no more 
than 34 ounce of shot is used, a common 
load some years ago, choke the gun. The 
34 ounce is worthless, tho, any way you 
take it, but the 7 ounce would do in all 
guns of 6 pounds and lighter. 

Where it has been the custom to use 
7% shot in a 12-bore or 16, No. 8 shot 
should be used in the 20, and that is all 
the difference. The pattern shown here- 
with is that of a good quail load of 7% 
shot in an improved cylinder, 20-bore, at 
20 yards. The man who couldn’t hit quail 
with that load would be liable to miss 
them with a cannon. 


more power, this certainly is our “general 
purpose gun”; not too much but just 
enough to make it a fairly flat shooter at 
200 yards, and so take a great deal of the 
guess work out of the shooting. 

My suggestion would be to lengthen the 
powder space of the shell enough so its 
figures would change to the .32-30 instead 
of the .32-20. For a bulk smokeless load, 
the 100-grain bullet at about 1,650 f. s. 
to take care of smaller fur and feathers 
up to 100 yards, and the 115-grain at about 
2,300 f. s. for the high velocity load. I 
feel sure that this would be sufficient 
change to bring the mid-range trajectory 
of 200 yards down close to 5 inches with 
the hi-velocity load, and the mid-range of 
100 yards down to 2 inches with the bulk 
smokeless load. The hi-velocity should 
take care of a 150-pound deer at close to 
100 yards and cause Mr. William Wood- 
chuck considerable concern tho his position 
be 200 yards from the gun muzzle. 

Such a change would not greatly increase 
the price of the ammunition—probably not 
over % cent—but it would greatly increase 
the effectiveness and popularity of the load 
and guns. 

I suppose it would call for a slight speed- 
ing up in rifle twist; probably not very 
much, tho, and of course receiver and ac- 
tion lengths would have to be a bit longer 
to handle the proposed load. 

alli JosepH V. GLynn. 
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1927 


Another Championship 
Year for the 


Championship 


L.C. SMITH 
GUNS 


Field Grade Guns retail at 
$40, Other Models to $1,125 


IVE new World’s Records, the 1927 

Grand American Handicap and hun- 

dreds of lesser shoot further attest the 
prowess of L. C. Smith Gun Shooters and 
the accuracy and superiority of L. C. 
Smith Guns. 

These are trapshooting achievements. 
But when you shoot any L. C. Smith Gun, 
your bags are fuller, cripples fewer and 
satisfaction greater. 

Your dealer is anxious to 
these top notch shotguns. 
write for Booklet A-44. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN’ 
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McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 50 Church St., New York 


show you 
Visit him or 





AN L.C.SMITH GUN WON THE LAST GRAND AMERICAN 

















RIFLE TELESCOPES. 
Zeiss Zeilklein $25.00 


TELESCOPE ONLY POSTPAID 


Write for free Circular 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe St., 


Denver, Colo. | 


NOW READY 


A Catalog of Firearms for the Collector. All 
models and calibers alphabetically arranged. 
| Privately printed. Price, $3.50 postpaid. Circular 
free. Send check to author. 


D. SATTERLEE 


L. 
| 458 Forest Ave. West Detroit, Mich. 
The Jostam Anti Flinch Recoil Pad For Shotguns and Rifles 
Anti Flinch use2 by 
shooters than all other 
recoil pads combined 
and by best shooters 
everywhere. 
recoil pad made that 
assists in convincing 
that your gun really fit 
you. Eliminates u 
ward wip of of muzzle and maintains perfect gun position for second 
or thi 8 not permit recoil to move gun- stock cowsward | 
nor muzzle Y eee Thousands of shooters tell us ‘‘NO cK } 
COMING’’ when this recoil pad is used. That’s why sales Bay nas | 
pad are greater on all others. Buy from your cntighberbaod 
SSicrs os or direct. f - a special size pads 50c extra. talogue free 
JOSTAM 0. 5252 BROADWaY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
est manufacturers of recoil pads ‘in the world 


Your RAW FURS tanned and 
made into beautiful coats and 
scarfs,chokers, muffs,rugs, etc, 
Big Savings. Catalog REE. 
ARTHUR FELGER FUR CO. 
629 N. Sta‘ : 

Dept ef)” Chicago, Ill. 
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'In Lieu of the Magnum .22 


Joseph V. Glynn's | 


Editor Outdoor Life: 
article, “Small Game and Vermin Rifles, 
in September Outdoor Life is one of the 
most sensible I have read on the subject. 

I have watched the campaign, since its 
beginning about three years ago, ior a 
magnum small game cartridge—magnum 
in all save price—with interest at first, 
and later with a good deal of amusement. 

The most evident thing of the subject 
seems to be that the arms and ammuni- 
tion companies do not intend to do any- 
thing much about it; at least, not for the 
present. How can they, when everyone 
has just a little different—in some cases 
a whole lot different—idea of what the 
“ideal” combination should be? Perhaps 
they think the demand has been answered 
by supplying the .25-20 super-velocity loads 
with 60-grain bullet and velocity of 2,200 to 
2,300 f. s., which are not so bad, but as 
Mr. Glynn points out, they are not wholly 
satisfactory at 200 yards. 


Until the arms and ammunition com- 
panies unravel some conclusion from the 
tangle of opinions, of which there is yet 


no sign after three years of battle, we 
ought to get along pretty well with what 
there is at hand. My “platform” is: .25 
Stevens rim fire, .25 Remington and .25 20. 

The .25 rim fire will need some attention, 
both as to cartridge and _ rifle, but cer- 
tainly no more than is reasonable to ask 
the manufacturers to do. Its accuracy 
should be brought as closely as possible to 
the .22 long rifle and supplied with the 
recent non-rusting primer. Flat point 
and hollow point bullets are being supplied 
now. 

There is no repeating rifle being made 
at present which is chambered for this 
cartridge and the only man-sized single- 
shot is the Stevens Ideal, which, however, 
has not an automatic ejector, and weighs 
7% pounds; too much, in my _ opinion. 
Nevertheless, the aforementioned weight, 
together with the accuracy and strength 
of the Ideal, have made it a favorite with 
many. I think the popular Savage sporter 
could easily be adapted to the .25 rim fire, 
and perhaps the Marlin Company’s Model 
39 lever-action would handle it. 

Personally, I like a rifle to be light and 
handy; will not carry one around that 
weighs a bit more than is necessary for 
what I think is acceptable accuracy and 
steadiness in holding. Six pounds weight 
and a 24-inch barrel for the .25 rim fire 
will be enough for me. 

For a cartridge satisfactory at 
of 200 yards, I cast my vote in favor of 
the .25 Remington, for the reason that 
so far as I can find, it is the flattest shoot- 
ing cartridge at the lowest price obtain- 
able. Tho the .25-20 Winchester costs 
the same, the former has a higher standard 
velocity and flatter trajectory. Also the 
Western Cartridge Company makes a spe- 
cial load for the .25 Remington with a 100- 
grain bullet of the famous open-point lu- 
baloy, and the ballistics of this 
are identical with that of the .250 Savage 
100-grain load, also made by this company. 
This special load costs no more than the 
standard and should be very welcome to 
the sportsman who also wishes to use his 
.25 Remington on deer. Here are the 
ballistics, taken from the Remington and 


a range 


| Western tables: 
Three very good rifles are available for | 


the .25 Rem. The Model 30 bolt action 
would probably be the choice of most 
shooters, over the autoloading and slide 


action models. 

As for those who want one 
gun, guess they will have to 
the .25-20 until help comes. 

Mo. J. H. Kurrz 


all-round 
stick with 


cartridge | 




















SPORTSMEN! 


I can teach you to 


Mount Birds 


Abe » Asimeia, Game Heads, Fish and TAN SKINS 

Be your own Taxidermist. Our school 
at scioel teach you, BY MAIL IN YOUR 
OWN HOM Over 100,000 graduates. 


Learn by Mail 


Sportsmen everywhere are rush- 
ing to know this wonderful and 
new art. Hunting, fishing and 
Taxidermy are inseparable. All 
real sportsmen NOW KNOW 
Taxidermy, and mount their mag- 
nificent and valuable trophies. 
Our lessons also teach FIELD 
Taxidermy —- how to care for 
your fine specimens in the 
field when you first take them. 
You willbedelighted 
withTaxidermy. You 
canlearn quickly and 
easily. You will be 
omaaes fy Se) NEW 
INTEREST IT 
ADDS TO YOUR 

eae AND 
FISHING 


Save —— 
Your Trophies! g 


You will be charmed from the very first lesson. Think of 
the fascination of mounting your own trophies, of decorat- 
ing your home with nature’s - or. art, and of making 
big money while enjoying the work 


Big Profits 


Mount gr for your friends and 
others. Large prices are paid for this 
work, and you can QUICKLY develcp 
@ very profitable business, make re- 
markable profits and enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being a TAXIDERMY ARTIST. 


L. D. Bertillin says: ‘‘I have made over 
$20,000 from Taxidermy in SPARE 
TIME. Have paid for a fine home, 
piano, radio and all comforts.’’ 
*B. O. Cobhion says: “‘Have taken in 
more than FIFTY ——T DOL- 
LARS in the eight years I have been 
your student.”’ 
P. T. Lindsay says: ‘‘Am earning $65 a 
week from Taxidermy in spare time, 
thanks to your wonderful school.’ 
A. L. Tyler says: “‘I paid my way 
through high school and college largely 
ugh Taxidermy. 


Send for This 
Free Book! 


Send Letter or Coupon for this 
beautiful 48 page book, which 
tells you ALL about learning Tax- 
idermy, and contains 200 delight- 
ful pictures and other matter of 
great interest. Many photos of 
Masterpieces from National Mu- 
seums. Are you interested? Do 

ou want to know Taxidermy? 
bo you want a side-line that will 
make you BIG PROFITS? Then 
send NOW—TODAY, FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK. 


Free Book Coupon-, 


Northwestern SchoolofTaxidermy > 
64N Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 3 
Without obligation on my part send me 
acopy of your FREE TAXIDERMY 
BOOK, and full particulars about your 
course of lessons on Taxidermy. 
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Amateur Ammunition Testing 


By Lieut. Colonel Townsend Whelen 


N INDIVIDUAL can hardly test 
A ammunition to the same extent 
that a well equipped small arms 

plant is capable of doing. About all that 
he can do is to shoot it for accuracy and 
perhaps for penetration, and if he is very 
skilled he may be able to get a rough idea 
of its trajectory. Also as a rule he has 
but one or two rifles in which to test it, 
and no matter how expert he is some in- 
dividual errors will show in the results. 
Real ammunition testing can only be 
done at a plant equipped with machine 
rests, many rifles, pressure guns, chrono- 
graphs, and other needed instruments. All 
that the individual rifleman can do is to 
show what a certain ammunition did in a 
certain rifle when shot by a _ certain 


NE hundred yards is a good range at 

which to test rifle ammunition in this 
rough manner. It will show up inaccura- 
cies as well as any range, and with many 
cartridges it will also indicate quite 
clearly what may be expected at a longer 
range. It is a convenient distance for 
one can tack up a large number of tar- 
gets, and fire a group on each in turn, 
spotting all the bullet holes with his tele- 
scope, thus making it unnecessary for 
him to have an assistant, or to walk down 
to the butt except to tack up a fresh lot 
of targets. My own testing range is a 
very crude affair. It is 100 yards long 
for convenience, situated in a field on a 
friend's farm. The butt is merely a large 
packing box filled with earth. When the 





The chuck rest in use 


marksman, all of which does not by any 
means prove what the same ammunition 
will average in a great many rifles when 
fired in a scientific manner. 

Naturally the more skilled a marksman 
is the less will individual errors show up. 
Some few rifle shots are almost equal to 
a machine rest when it comes to an ac- 
curacy, test. These individual tests are 
extremely interesting, even tho they only 
show what has been done in one case. 
Perhaps you can duplicate the results 
yourself with your rifle. And there is 
usually such a lack of data provided by 
the makers of the ammunition that any 
fairly reliable information is of value. If 
we add together the rough tests of a 
number of experimenters we begin to get 
a pretty good idea of the value of a cer- 
tain cartridge and the weapons to use it. 

It is not difficult for a man who is a 
good shot to conduct a rough test which 
will give him approximate data on what 
his rifle and a certain ammunition will 
do. The late Dr. F. W. Mann, probably 
the most scientific amateur rifle experi- 
menter who ever lived, used to fire 
groups of five shots each at 100 yards 
from a machine rest of his own invention. 
Dr. Mann never claimed that five shots 
at 100 yards would prove the accuracy ot 
a load or a rifle, but he did state that his 
five-shot groups would prove if the load 
was inaccurate. 


front boards get shot away I nail on 
some new ones. When the earth crumbles 
I shovel in some more. On it I tack the 
100 yard small bore targets side by side. 
The firing point is a flat mound, 6 feet 
square in top and a foot high just so that 
I do not have to cut the grass so often 
to preserve a view of the targets. 

Unless one wishes to go to the trouble 
of rigging up an elaborate and sturdy 
bench rest, it is best to fire in the stand- 
ard military prone position, using the 
gun sling as an aid to steady holding. In 
this position the trained marksman can 
most nearly turn himself into a machine 
rest, but it helps a lot to have something 
to rest the barrel or the left hand on. A 
sand bag will do nicely, but it must be 
maintained at the right height and this 
height varies for different types of rifles 
and sight. I use a little device termed a 
“chuck rest” by its inventors, Dr. Mann, 
Dr. Baker, Dr. Skinner, and Mr. Nied- 
ner, four old-time riflemen who invented 
it. It is merely a steel tube, half an inch 
in diameter and two feet long, pointed at 
one end to stick in the ground, and hav- 
ing a walnut spool projecting from it ad- 
justable for height. One merely sticks it 
in the ground at the proper point in 
front of the firing position, and adjusts 
the spool to the right height to rest the 
rifle barrel on, making it conform exactly 
to his prone position. It adds greatly to 


the steadiness of holding, and one can 
pick it up and take it down to 50 or 25 
yards if he wants to fire at those ranges. 

Convenient to one side the high 
power spotting telescope is set up on its 
holder so that it is only necessary to 
lean the head a little to one side to see 
the target and just where each shot has 
struck it. 

I always like to use a rifle equipped 
with a telescope sight if possible, as I 
find that with such a sight I have prac- 
tically no error of aim and my groups do 
not average more than 4% to % inch larg- 
er than machine rest groups. With iron 
sights I always blacken the front sight in 
the smoke of a candle before shooting 
and use a cup disc in the rear sight, and 
even then my efror of aim at 100 yards 
seems to be about 3% inch to 1 inch larg- 
er than when I use a telescope sight. 
With bright ivory or gold bead front 
sight, and without a cup disc in the large 
Lyman aperture, my groups will gener 
ally run from 2 to 3 inches larger than 
with a telescope. To illustrate, with first- 
rate ammunition in a Springfield rifle [ 
get about 14-inch groups at 100 yards 
with a ‘scope, about 2% to 2%-inch 
groups with blackened front sight and 
cup disc, and about 3% to 4%-inch 
groups with bright hunting front sight 
and large aperture. Others may have 
quite different experiences, for no two 
men’s eyes are alike. My eyes are very 
poor. 


N shooting a high power rifle I al- 

ways pad the spoon on the chuck rest 
by wrapping a heavy piece of felt around 
it. Tacking up a series of targets in line 
on the butt, I use the left-hand target 
for my sighting shots, and when I get my 
elevation and windage adjusted right I 
then turn on a fresh target and shoot my 
ten-shot group. I seldom look at the tar- 
get thru the spotting telescope while fir- 
ing the group, for I like to concentrate on 
aim, hold, and squeeze to the limit, and 
I find that if I am looking thru the tele- 
scope and getting a fine group or a poor 
group, I think too much about the group, 
particularly the last shot, and I don't 
concentrate enough on aim, hold, and 
squeeze. Also looking thru the spotting 
scope after each shot means a slight 
change in position, and in test work it is 
extremely important that everything be 
exactly the same for each shot. If you 
fidget around and change position  be- 
tween shots your groups will be big and 
you will never do justice to either am- 
munition or rifle. 

When the group has been fired I record 
in my note book the ammunition, rifle, 
elevation, windage, number of target and 
any other pertinent data. Afterwards at 
home I copy this data on my record card 
together with the size of the group and 
the distance and direction of the center 
of the group from the point of aim. If 
the target is an interesting one I pre- 
serve that also, or else trace a copy of 
the group on the record card. The data 
as to center of group and point of aim 
enables me to figure out just what the 
correct sight adjustment will be for any 
range. For example, if I am using a 180- 
grain bullet at a muzzle velocity of 2!700 

s. in a Springfield rifle, and I get a 
group which has its center just 234 inches 
above the point of aim at 100 yards, I 
know that the sight adjustment which 
gave this group is exactly the 200-yard 




















































































































Game “Head 
Rugs 
and Fine Furs 


Send today for Jonas Bros. 
superb Art Catalog showing 
exceptional selections of splen- 
did game heads and fur rugs 
for realistically decorating the 
home, den or office. 

Operating the largest fur tan- 
ning and dressing plant in the 
West, in addition to making 
and marketing fine fur gar- 
ments, we are in position to 
make up your raw furs of 
Coyote, Wolf, Mt. Lion, Bob 
Cat, ete., into modish coats, 
wraps, scarfs and _ luxuriant 
rugs at a big saving. Write 
for FREE Catalog today. 


JONAS BROS. 
1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
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Heals Rupture a New Way 


ie 





Try It FREE! 


Forget about rupture 
pains and the need for 
constant care and watch- 
fulness—for rupture can 
be healed 


; in a new, 
scientific way. An in- 
vention has been per- 


fected that retains rup- 





ture safely and with 
great comfort and at 
the same time heals. Out-of-door men are | 
using this new way to heal their rupture. 


It binds the separated muscle fibers to- 
gether and your rupture heals. It gives ab- 
solute freedom in body movement. 

Write for free trial offer, sent 
sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 
73B State Street, ____ Marshall, Mich. 


The man who knows Oil uses 


MII Because 


Itis made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chrono- 
meter oil with the same exacting 
care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
vasting lines. As essential to 
their well being as the oil in a 
watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil send 
to us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century q 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


This Book is Only for 


sles DOOR BOYS 
ig 0 16 £0 GO 


“RANGE. CRAFT” ig the 
name of Ranger Riley’s new 
authoritative guide to greater 
comfort and efficiency in the 
out-o’-doors. Nothing like it 
ever published before. 
game hunters, trappers, hikers 
and ¢ampers need the pract 
advice in “RANGE-CRAFT.” 
Professional hunters and range 
riders swear by Ranger Riley’s 
oficlent equipment: all listed in 
NG RAFT.” The boys 
outdoor trail will 
twenty-five cents for 
this book, Money back if not ab- 
solutely thrilled ‘with your pur- 
ddress: Ranger Riley, 

Box 742, Les Angeles, Cal. 
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| tion you have never fired before, 
| time and cartridges to start 
| at 10 yards, 
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hunting elevation because the trajectory | 


height of this load at 100 yards when 
sighted for 200 yards is just 234 inches. 


—~ “q- “7 . a . 
Similiarly, if this group were 334 inches 


above the point of aim I would know that | 


to get my 200 yard elevation I would 
have to reduce my. elevation 1 minute. 

I do not always get good results, even 
with good ammunition. The ammuni- 
tion, while ostensibly right for the 
may be such that it does not fit the cham- 
ber and bore in the peculiar way most 
conducive to fine accuracy. Not every 
ammunition will shoot well in all rifles 
of its caliber, altho most high power am- 
munitions and high power rifles are low 
so standardized that usually very 
ard results will be obtained. The 
cased bullet helps in this because 
not deform in the bore 
the extent that a soft lead bullet does. 
Twenty-two-caliber rim fire ammuniiion 
seems to be most susceptible to the little 
differences existing in individual rifles. 
A make and lot of .22 long rifle ammuni- 
tion that does superbly in one rifle may 
do simply rotten work in another rifle of 
the same make and type, and to get the 
best out of any small bore rifle one has to 
try quite a number of different makes and 
lots and select the one that agrees with 
the rifle the best. 


stand- 
metal 
it does 
to anything like 


UITE a lot oftener than the rifle 

makers would like to hear about I 
find that there is something wrong with 
the rifle that must be corrected before 
good work can be done with it. Gun- 
makers seldom take the time and pains, 
or expend the valuable labor to adjust 
product correctly in every partic- 


ular. The trigger pull may seem all right 


when you try it at home, but when you 
put a loaded cartridge in the chamber 
that pull may be so full of drag and 


creep that no one could control it to the 
nicety demanded if fine accuracy is to 
obtained. The front sight may be en- 
tirely too low, and you have to fit a high- 
er one before you can aim at the target 
and hit it. The point blank screw on 
your Lyman sight may be screwed out 
too far so that you cannot get that siglit 
low enough, and gosh darn it! you leit 
vour screw-driver at home. The little 
nut on the bottom of the elevating screw 
may be and the sight may be full 
of lost motion which you do not discover 
until you have fired a lot of awful groups 
and used up all the ammunition you 
brought from home. Indeed, there are 
forty-seven different varieties of troubles 
you may run up against, and it pays to 
thoroly inspect a rifle and the ammuni- 
tion before you start to the range, and 
to take with you all the tools necessary 


Ic 0Se 


for rectifying the usual troubles. 


With a brand new rifle or an ammuni- 
it Saves 
in shooting 
and adjust the sights until 
the point of aim and point of impact coin- 
cide at that baby range. This will usu- 
ally give you a sight adjustment which 
will strike the paper target when used at 
100 yards, and it saves your firing off a 
whole box of cartridges and not striking 
the target a single shot while vou vainly 
manipulate your sights in an effort to get 
on the white. 

It has been known for about eight 
years that gilding metal (copper 90 per 
cent, zinc 10 per cent was a much better 
material for bullet jackets than the older 
cupro-nickel. A gilding metal jacket 
gives no metal fouling for one thing, and 
it can be constructed so as to give equal 
or superior accuracy than cupro-nickel, 
and it is cheaper. Some of the cartridge 
companies still retain the cupro-nickel 
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rifle, | 





Watson Sights 


“STRIKINGLY DIFFERENT” 


Watson Beads for any Rifle. 

em Gold, Silver and White Enamel. 
Fine, medium or coarse 

Real 2 22K Gold or * ure Silver 

Flat faced : and Sloped toe: atch maximum light. 


Watson Enamel is real white and does not 


turn yellow with age or oil contact 


WATSON NO. 8 
HOODED BEAD 
For all rifles with dovetail 
slots. The Hood eastonte 
without sh: ading. Gold or 
Silver beads in 5 sizes. y 


WATSON NO. 2 TARGET 

A Front Sight 
all Rifles 
having dovetail 
slots. Used 
with or without 
shade. 29 
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Floating 
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WATSON EYE-CUPS 


Give better definition. Made for Watson No. 
11 Peep Tang Sight and others. 
outside diameter. 10 choices 
from & inch down. 

Free folders, Complete B & M Handbook 50c¢ 


BELDING & MULL 


821 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 
Scope Sights, Sleeve Sights, Cleaning Rods, Reloading =~ 
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I will p 
dark and extra dark skins, 


New York and New England states, 


pay from $20 to $25 for prime large 
from Northern 


Other sections according to color 
Coyotes Lynx Cats Badgers 
in big demand. Whenever you have a shipment ready 
don’t wait to -rrite for my price list, but send them 
along and say HOLD SEPARATE. I pay charges both 

Ways if my offer is not satisfactory. 


JAMES P. ELLIS 
Raw Furs 

MIDDLETON, N. Y. 
Reliable Quotations Sent Free 


30-32 Mill St. 













TACKLE 


The most completeline 
made in the U.S.A. 


California 
By-Products Co. 
P.O. Box 509 
San Francisco 


91 Chambers Street 
New Yor 


Send*us your Dealer’s Name 








Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, 
or pistol, or exchange with you for 
any other firearm you may want. Write us what 
you have, whateyou want, and we will make you 
an off. by return mail. 

IVER*JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 
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Groups shot at 200 yards, Mann ‘‘V’’ rest and .30-’06 ammunition. Target on left, 
220-grain bullet; on right, 180-grain. Reduced about one-fourth 


jackets on their older cartridges to which 
they had orginally adapted them. 


.30-’06 SPRINGFIELD AMMUNITION 
‘7 wo varieties of ammunition of 

this size were tested, one with a 
180-grain protected point expanding bul- 
let, muzzle velocity 2,500 f. s., and the 
other with a 220-grain soft point bullet, 
M. V. 2,210 f. s. The rifle used was a 
sporting type of Springfield equipped 
with Lyman No. 48 re@r sight with cup 
disc, and a Marine Corps front sight. 
Three groups of 10 shots each were fired 
at 100 yards with each type of aimmuni- 
tion. With the 180-grain load the groups 
measured from center to center of shot 
holes farthest apart, 2.36, 2.20, and 2.14 
inches. With 220-grain load the groups 
were 2.60, 2.45, and 2.10 inches. With 
identical sight adjustment the two varie- 
ties of ammuntion gave practically iden- 
tically the same location of centers of 
group, this being a decided advantage, 
as the hunter can change from using one 
ammunition to another without any 
change in his sight adjustment, certainly 
up to 200 yards. I also had both of these 
cartridges fired at 200 yards from a heavy 
Mann barrel in the Mann “V” rest. The 
ten-shot groups were fired with each 
load. In this scientific test with all of 
the human element eliminated, these two 
cartridges gave the following remarkably 
fine accuracy: 

220-grain  catridge: Extreme _ ver- 
tical, first group, 1.60 inches; second 
group, 1.75 inches. Extreme horizontal, 
first group, 1.44 inches; second group, 
2.53 inches. 

180-grain cartridge: Extreme _ ver- 
tical, first group, 1.97 inches; second 
group, 1.70 inches. Extreme horizontal, 
first group 2.25 inches; second group, 2.20 
inches. 

A photograph of two of these groups is 
shown. I think these tests are extremely 
interesting as showing a comparison be- 
tween machine rest groups fired with the 
most scientific equipment, and groups 
fired from an ordinary rifle by a fairly 
good shot. It will be noted that when 
fired from the rifle at 100 yards the 
groups are about the same size as those 
obtained at 200 yards from machine rest. 
Or putting it another way, the marksman 
with light riffle and iron sights 1a1ade 
groups about twice the size of those ob- 
tained with heavy Mann barrel and Mann 
“Vv” rest. 

THE .30-40 KraG 
STANDARD Krag rifle with new 
_Government barrel measuring  .308 

inch groove diameter was used in testing. 
Two types of ammunition were tried. The 
first type was loaded with a 220-grain 
soft point bullet, M. V. 2,005 f. s. Three 
groups Were fired at 100. yards, the aver 
age diameter of these groups being 2.94 


inches. Then three groups of ten shots 
each were fired with the ammunition 
loaded with 180-grain protected point ex- 
panding bullet, M. V. 2,350 f. s. These 
groups averaged 3.82 inches in diameter. 
The bullet in this last cartridge is the 
same as that loaded in the .30-’06 car- 
tridge, and it should be understood that 
the Krag rifle is chambered for a 220- 
grain bullet having a long bearing. When 
any of the pointed bullets intended for 
the Springfield are used in the Krag, the 
bullet jumps a slight distance unsup- 
ported thru the long throat before it seats 
itself in the rifling, and in doing so it de- 
forms itself slightly so that its flight or 
accuracy is not quite as good as when a 
long bearing bullet better suited to the 
Krag chamber is used. I do not believe 
that any advantage whatever is gained 
by using these lighter pointed bullets in 
the Krag and Winchester .30-40 rifles, 
even if they are loaded to considerably 
higher velocities than the 220-grain bul- 
lets. The slightly flatter trajectory of 
the lighter bullet is offset by its slightly 
poorer accuracy, so that the probability 
of hitting at long ranges is no greater 
than with the 220-grain bullet. The lat- 
ter soft point bullet at a muzzle velocity 
of 2,000 f. s. was used for years on all 
kinds of American big-game; in fact, this 
was the most popular big-game cartridge 
twenty years ago, and it always proved 
to have ample killing power. I myself 
used the 220-grain soft point bullet for 
years when my favorite hunting rifle was 
a .30-40 Winchester single-shot, and I 
killed a great many head of big-game 
with it and never had a single failure. I 
selected this particular bullet because it 
was the most accurate 220-grain bullet 


that I could find for my rifle, and because 
at that time, twenty-three years ago, it 
was the only bullet of that weight which 
was jacketed with gilding metal. 


.30-30 WINCHESTER 


WO varieties of ammunition of this 

size were tested. One with a 165- 
grain soft point bullet, M. V. 2,250 f. s., 
and the other loaded with a 125-grain 
open point bullet, M. V. 2,550 f. s. Both 
cartridges were fired in a .30-30 Win- 
chester Model 55 take down rifle having a 
Lyman No. 103 aperture rear sight and 
gold bead front sight. The gold bead 
was blackened in candle smoke. 

Three groups were fired at 100 yards 
with each type of cartridge. The average 
diameter of the three groups shot with 
165-grain load was 3.40 inches, and the 
average with 125-grain load was 3.30 in- 
ches. With the same sight adjustment 
the center of impact with the 125-grain 
load was 1.40 inches above and 2.50 in- 
ches to the left of the center of impact 
with the 165-grain load, showing that if 
one wishes to use both kinds of ammuni- 
tion in the same rifle the weapon should 
certainly be equipped with a rear sight 
having accurate adjustments for both 
elevation and windage like the Lyman 
No. 103 rear sight. The above groups 
may not seem very good to the unini- 
tiated, but as a matter of fact they are 
very excellent considering that they were 
fired in a very light, take-down, lever ac- 
tion rifle. Such rifles cannot of course 
be compared with the modern bolt action 
weapon when fine accuracy is desired. 
Previously five different lots representing 
three other makes of .30-30 ammunition 
had been tested under similar conditions 
in this rifle. 


.270 WINCHESTER 


bbe cartridges were loaded with a 
130-grain protected point expanding bul- 
let, the muzzle velocity being 3,160 f. s. 
They were fired in a restocked Winches- 
ter Model 54 rifle of proved accuracy, a 
superb piece in every way. Sights were 
Lyman No. 48 rear and gold bead front 
sight, a cup disc being used and the front 
sight blackened. Three ten-shot groups 
were fired at 100 yards, the largest being 
3.50 inches, smallest 3.20 inches, average 
3.40 inches. 


.25 REMINGTON RIMLESS 


HIS ammunition was loaded with a 
117-grain bullet, muzzle velocity 2,300 
i" se ~ It" was fired from a Remington 
Model 30 bolt action rifle equipped with 





Targets and butts filled with earth 
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Lyman No. 48 rear and gold bead front 
sight. 
blackened. Three ten-shot groups were 
fired at 100 yards, measuring 3.50, 3.22, 
and 2.90 inches. I had intended to obtain 
a trigger and sear from a U. S. Model 
1917 rifle and fit it to the Remington be- 
fore this test, but did not have time to do 


so. Had this been done I think the 
groups would have been very much bet- 
tf. 


.250-3,000 SAVAGE 

HIS cartridge was loaded with an 87- 

grain protected point expanding bullet, 
and gave a muzzle velocity of 3,000 f. s. 
Shot in latest improved Savage bolt ac- 
tion rifle equipped with Lyman sights. 
Three groups of ten shots each were fired 
at 100 yards giving groups measuring 
3.28, 3.46, and 2.90 inches. There was no 
reason why the ammunition should not 
have done very much better if the trigger 
of this individual had permitted accurate 


let-off. Almost all the slightly wild shots 


were due to bad trigger pulls. 

In all of this shooting with 
sizes of cartridges and various rifles 
there was no indication of any metal 
fouling, no miss-fires, and no ruptured 
cases, in fact no trouble of any kind. 
cartridges inserted easily in the chambers 
and all fired cases extracted readily. The 
ammunition was all first class, ultra mod- 
ern. 


various 





A Pet .22 Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life: None of my ideas 
ever made any one rich nor caused any gun 
editor to lose his job, but I must pop off 
to someone about my pet ideas, so here 
goes: I have a single-shot Stevens Marks- 
man action. You may wonder why I like 
this action so well. I think it the best 
single-shot action made. It is lever action, 
barrel tip-up, solid frame. The lever cams 
in closing breech thereby forcing breech 
and cartridge head down tight and solid 
against frame. Believe me, a cartridge 
could not blow out or become loose if it 
wanted to. 

I have used this gun ten years and have 
never had a cartridge to blow out. It is 
chambered for .22 long rifle. 

The gun can be instantly taken down for 
cleaning. A thumb screw holds barrel ab- 
solutely rigid. 

It is a fine gun just the way it comes 
from factory. The barrel is a trifle short, 
being only 22 inches long, but for one 
wanting to fix up his own pet gun the ac- 
tion to my notion has the Ballard or other 
Stevens single action drop blocks skinned a 
mile. Take this Stevens Marksman, put on 
a 25 or 26-inch barrel with 34-inch muzzle 
and tapered up to rear to fit action. Factory 
front sight is good but can be replaced 
by ivory bead and with a rear peep sight 
similar to Lyman No. 42 placed on frame 
just back of barrel sleeve, having windage 
and elevation adjustment. Then make a 
forearm to suit your own taste and believe 
me squirrels are apt to get scarce. With 
about five minutes’ work on trigger the 
pull can be made pretty light and yet 
safe. 

Telescope sight may be mounted if the 
eyesight is bad, but I had just as soon 
have peep sights for all hunting purposes. 

Ind. Britt STANFIELD. 





Cup disc used and front sight | 
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This 
Famous 


MARBLE 
Woodcraft ~< 


Knife with strong leather 
sheath, fully guaranteed. It meets 
every need for hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing. Adapted for sticking, cleaning, skinning, 
slicing, chopping bone, etc. High-grade 
blade, thick at back, tapering to a fine point. 
in., leather handle 3% in., weight 6 oz. 








GET READY for your Fall 


HUNTING TRIP 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


will tell you how, when, and where to go. 
This monthly magazine crammed full 
of hunting, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, valuable 

information 


steel-bevel 
Blade 414 

Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Mail your order today to NY 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 277 Transit Bldg., Beston, Mass. 





about guns, revol- 
vers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places 
to get fish and 
game, etc. 
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A New Lefever Single for . 
The Older Lefever Double for 
The U. S. Navy uses Lefevers. 


Ask for a circular. 





LEFEVER ARMS CO., 


$16.00 
$28.25 
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Whoever saw a broken Lefever? 





ITHACA, NEW YORK 















Here is the very thing for you. 
Zip shooter is ideal where fire arms are 
prohibited, noiseless, powerful and 


ney order 





AUTOMATIC RUBBER co. Dept. B.B. Colombia, s. Cc. 
AND HIDES TANNED AND 
MANUFACTURED INTO 


FUR COATS, ROBES, RUGS, 
LADIES’ FINE FURS, ETC 
REPAIRING, REMODELING, RELINING 
WESTERCAMP FUR AND TANNING CO. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Reliable Furriers, Tanners and Taxidermists 
Catalog, shipping tags, etc., F R € . TT 
ee 


sent on request... 
Highest Prices Paid for Raw Furs 


USE 









NOSKE’S 


and SEE 


the difference 


Can be attached to all makes of rifles 
Ask your dealer or write direct to factory 
R. NOSKE, 526 8th Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 








Cleared up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of pimples, blackheads, 
acne eruptions on the face or body, bar- 
bers’ itch, eczema, enlarged pores, oily 
or shiny skin, ‘simply send me your name and address today 
—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and tested 
in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is simply 


magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor by tell- 
ing your friends. ; if not the loss is mine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 444 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


effective. See your dealer 

or order direct from us. 

ZIP-ZIP Shooter 35c ' é ‘ 
or 3 tor $1.00 prepaid, 

a stz = oy coin or hg 7 weak 
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NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


have been used in 
making every 
world’s record 
jump since 
1917. Beginners 
as well as ex- 
perts prefer 
these unexcelled 
Skis. Look for the 
deerhead trademark. 
Send for free “How to 
| Ski” booklet. 


Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 
8 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn 
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MADE INTO FINE GARMENTS 
Don’t sell your raw hides for little or nothing. 
Have them tanned by our GUARANTEED PROCESS 











and made into coats, scarfs, robes, NEWEST AUTO 
a 50 per cent cheaper than retail prices. Give 
fine Fur garmen to someone in your family or 

+ sell it to some neighbor or friend at a good profit. 


FREE FASHION BOOK 

Lamy) wee Le styles. Tells about our 
Sas ears’ exnerience, our re- 
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ts, Tax! 
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Moves the gun straight back, ask your dealer and 
write for circulars. 
THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Box 81 ‘Sious | Falls, s. D. 
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New U.S. Road Map, 33x22 in- 
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each. Order from Outdoor Life. 
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BRAND 
NEW 


German Luger ( 


Automatics 50 
9-Shot. at Yd 


30-CALIBER 
New German Mauser .32 Automatic........ 









New German Ortgies .32 Automatic... 10.00 
New German Ortgies .25 Automatic.__ 8.50 
New Remington .380 Automatic._............... 12.75 
New Savage Automatic .32 Cal... 13.50 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 
Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel._....................... 27.50 


New Hartford .22 Target Automatic........ 18.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 

32 of .38, 4, 5 or 6-in. barrel................... 27.50 
New H & R. 410 S. Shot Handy Gun..... 11.50 


EXTRA SPECIAL! 
.44 Smith & Wesson, Special Blue finish, 5 & 


6%” barrel................. $36. 75 
-300 Col. Savage, bolt action rifle, special 
I ce asscases 27.50 


All Models and Calibers - Sow Colt ‘Pistols 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


Colt’s .45 Automatic.. ene 
Colt’s .38 or Pocket Model Automatic a, ae 





ven Tae ie Le | eae eee ... 10.50 
Colt’s .32 Automatic... ee 
Colt’s .32-20 Police Positive. . 20.00 
Colt’s .32-20 .38 and .41 Cal. “Army Spec... 20.00 
Colt’s .32 Pocket Model, side oreak ._........ 17.50 
S. & W. .32 or .38 Military and Police.___... 22.50 
S. & W. 32-20 or .38 Pocket Model... - £7.50 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle._.. seed ee 
Winchester .30-30 Carbine.....-........--......... 20.00 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 


20-cal, Lager, per 100................ $3.50 





9 mm. Luger, per 100_......... 4.50 
.32-cal Automatic, per 100-...._.. 2.50 
.25-cal. Automatic, per 100 2.00 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination on deposit of $1.00 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 














ALPINE “A” 


8x27 
Compare this with others before purchasing. 





This is a new, small, light weight 
binocular with large field of view and 
full stereoscopic effect. 

PRICB $25.00 Postpaid 

If desired yo. can examine this glass 
at your Expres: Office before purchas- 
ing. Sold only on moneyback guarantee. 

We have Zeiss Prism Binoculars and 
Zeiss Rifle Sighting Telescopes. 

PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe Street Denver, Colo. 
Established 33 years 
Importer—M anufacturer 
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1579 calls for Office Workers in 1926 
Write today for free illustrated catalog 


BARNES COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
1540 Glenarm St., Denver, Colorado 
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Gun Play or Target Work 


By Major W. D. Frazer 


ISTOL shooting as practiced today 

can be readily divided into two dis- 

tinctly different classes. One consists 
entirely of standardized target practice and 
the other includes all other kinds of 
shooting. Both have their loyal supporters 
fully equipped with plausible talking points 
to uphold their convictions as to the merits 
of the particular game in which they are 
interested. The real dyed-in-the-wool 
target shot sees nothing but a paper tar- 
get containing a bullseye and some outer 
rings which he valiantly tries to perforate 
with bullets, hoping and praying that said 
bullets will hit the black, and he usually 
cusses more or less mildly if one of them 
flies wildly to the uttermost corners of 
the target. He gets a great deal of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction from making a pos- 
sible score, and his rewards come when he 
wins a match or medal, or makes a record 
in his particular game. Of the marks- 
men who follow this form of shooting, the 
deliberate fire shot who fires very slowly, 
with a super-accurate single-shot small 
bore pistol under ideal indoor conditions, 
apparently gets the fewest thrills from his 
sport. To a casual spectator unacquainted 
with the fascinations of the game, this 
lady-like pastime is about as interesting 
as watching a long drawn out game of 
checkers. 

On the other hand there is a large 
group of lovers of the art of pistol shoot- 
ing who laugh at the efforts of the paper- 
target shots and who get their enjoyment 
out of the hand gun game by indulging 
in the various more interesting forms of 
shooting. This group includes those who 
shoot because their work or profession 
requires that they be able to do so. Police 
officers, express messengers, mail guards, 
state troopers and members of Chicago’s 
bootlegging gangs come in this category. 
Marksmen of this kind observe only one 
principle and it is best illustrated by the 
words of a famous Confederate cav- 
alry leader, who when asked to define tac- 
tics said, “Get thar firstest with the 
mostest.” 

In addition to professional gun-men, if 
we may so term them, there are many 
pistolmen who like to practice on some- 
thing that shows when it is hit without 
having to be examined with a telescope. 
Consequently we find many miscellaneous 
targets used instead of paper bullseyes. 
Tin cans sitting on a stump, rolling along 
the ground, or bobbing down a fast run- 
ning stream have, and probably always 
will, furnish more fun as targets than all 
the paper bullseyes ever printed. 

The big-game hunter who likes to carry 
a small bore target automatic pistol or 
revolver with him on his trips to aid i 
furnishing a change in the camp menu, 
without the necessity of alarming the wary 
deer or other big-game by the noise of a 
heavy caliber rifle, does not want to prac- 
tice on paper targets. He knows very 
well that grouse walking thru the brush 
or perched in a tree ready to flush at the 
slightest cause will not permit him to put- 
ter around and spend a minute a shot aim- 
ing, as the deliberate fire shooter is prone 
to do when shooting at an inanimate bulls- 
eye. He might better practice quick firing 
at a properly colored silhouette of the 
small game he expects to see and his 
practice should be to hit this target placed 
in appropriate cover and not against an 
unnatural background. Only bullseye hits 
count in this game, for a miss is as good 
as a mile, at least as far as the game 
is concerned. 


be those who live in districts where 
they abound, the toothsome bullfrog 
furnishes a most interesting and at times 
an exceedingly difficult target for the 
pistol marksman. A day’s hunting along 
the edges of marshes and ponds will carry 
one back to the “days of real sport” and 
will provide both pleasure and profit for 
one skillful enough with a small bore tar- 
get revolver to hit the wonderfully camou- 
flaged amphibious jumpers as they lie hid- 
den among the rushes and grasses of their 
favorite haunts. One accustomed to clear- 
ly outlined black bullseyes on a white back- 
ground finds himself handicapped when 
shooting at this or other kinds of small 
game, and his carefully smoked broad 
target sights are hopelessly outclassed by 
an ivory or gold bead front sight which 
shows up clearly against the dark back- 
ground. 

Still another smaller group of shots get 
much recreation and develop great skill 
in that form of pistol play known as 
quick drawing and aerial shooting. Of 
the many interesting kinds of pistol prac- 
tice, none are more fascinating than that 
of shooting at something in the air and 
watching it break, as a well placed bullet 
from an accurately pointed pistol hits it. 
Clay pigeons, bottles, cubes of wood, tin 
cans, clam shells, p@nnies and marbles 
tossed in the air all make fine targets 
appropriate to the skill of any marksman. 
The snap shot gets much the same kick 
out of breaking a bottle in the air as 
does the trap shot when he pulverizes a 
flying bluerock; in fact, he gets more of a 
thrill because he is doing more difficult 
shooting and we know that the greater 
the accomplishment the greater the satis- 
faction or award when success crowns our 
efforts. 

To the military shot or police officer, 
a silhouette of a man bobbing into view 
for short intervals or moving at a walk 
across the field of fire furnishes a more 
practical target than a stationary bulls- 
eye. Even the disappearing bullseye tar- 
get has greater practical value to these 
men than the slow fire target. In fact, 
the only reason for slow fire at all in 
military and police practice is to teach 
the application of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of shooting and to help overcome 
the obstacles that confront the novice or 
recruit. The main reason for the appar- 
ent failure to adopt entirely this form of 
target for military and police shooting is 
because of the expense involved for am- 
munition and the difficulties of installing 
uniform equipment by which qualifications 
and records can be established. The organ- 
izations in control of the destinies of the 
shooting game are gradually seeing the 
light as is shown by the fact that the 
Colt Police Target (silhouette of a stand- 
ing man) has been adopted for the police 
matches of the National Rifle Association, 
to be held in connection with the next 
National Matches. 

From the foregoing paragraphs it might 
be inferred that the writer was attempt- 
ing to belittle the efforts of the followers 
of standardized target practice. This is 
not the case, however, but instead his 
purpose is to call attention to certain facts 
and fallacies in the pistol shooting game 
in order that a novice who may read this 
article will not get into the rut so fre- 
quently traveled by the beginner until he 
becomes good for but one style of shoot- 
ing, and consequently derives but part of 
the benefits the game offers as rewards to 
the real enthusiast and the all-around shot. 















been 


N the last few months there have 
many articles published in the sport- 
ing magazines on what might be termed 


gun play. They deal with snap shooting 
at aerial targets, quick drawing and firing 
at simulated human targets, slip shooting, 


and last but by no means least, game 
shooting. The tendency of an enthusiast 


of a game is to proclaim its attractions, 
and avoid discussing its weaknesses and 
uninteresting features. He is apt to be 
prejudiced or partial and usually unable 
to get the other fellow’s viewpoint at all. 

In gun play as outlined above a great 
deal of real fun and recreation can be 
obtained. Wonderful practical skill can be 
developed, which may be of 


portance in self defense, at some critical 


time, and the much needed variety given 
to ‘the game, without which it becomes 


monotonous. In the course of 
years of military service in- 
volving many changes of station it has 
been my privilege to be a member of 
several of the best rifle and revolver clubs 
in the country and to have observed with 
increasing» interest the development of 
many pistol shots and the downfall of 
perhaps an even greater number. What 
usually happens is this: A young man at- 
tends club at the invitation of some mem- 
ber thereof. He watches the indoor shoot- 
ing and is encouraged to participate. If 
he is normal he gets a thrill out of shoot- 
ing and perhaps his interest is aroused 
sufficiently to accept the invitation of the 
club to become a member. He purchases 
a pistol and the chances are ten to one 
that it will be one of the single-shot 
target models, because those were the 
kind that appeared to be used the most 
by members of his club. 

He then begins his practice with or 
without the aid of an instructor and at- 
tempts to make a score. If he is in- 
structed by someone who knows the game 
he will probably make progress, but if 
he is neglected, as is frequently the case, 
except for the first night or two of his 
attendance, he soon finds his 
blocked by those ornery obstacles known 
as flinching, jerking the trigger, lack of 
coordination, failure to understand the 
small details and kindred difficulties. Dur- 
ing this trying period the older members 
of the club are absorbed in their own 
work of trying to make a qualification 
or a place on the club team, and have 
apparently no time to give the beginner. 
The monotony of firing ten shots re- 
peatedly at the small paper target and 
seeing his scores improve very slightly, 
if at all, soon makes him discouraged, and 
what is more depressing than anything 
Ise, the lack of variety to the game finally 
bores him and he drops out of the race. 
It takes a real lover of the game to stay 
by it through the trying tyro stages and 
to come out a finished shot. What is 
equally regretful is that when he finally 
does get to the point where he can shoot 
well it is at one style of shooting only, 
and that the least desirable of all, namely, 
slow and deliberate target practice at the 
standard American target. 

Many will differ with me in this state- 
nent, but it is made as the result of con- 
siderable experience in this specialty and 
irom observations which many followers 
f the game do not have an opportunity 
to make. 


dull and 
eighteen 


ELIBERATE slow fire target prac- 
tice including “Free Pistol’ shooting 
is the most highly refined form of pistol 
work practiced today and the men who ex- 
cel in it are the most accurate shots we 
have, but nevertheless it is of the least 


practical value, the most monotonous, 
ind if practiced exclusively over a pe- 
riod of years makes a man _ almost 


supreme im- | 


progress | 
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black wool kersey 
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This Fur-Lined Overcoat 
$39.95 


Direct From Manufacturer at 


Wholesale Prices 
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full length, sizes 36 to 
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Enclose $1 for ex- 
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at once. 
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507 Congress Bank Bldg. 
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useless for any other kind of shooting. 

To support this contention the results 
of the tryouts for the Olympic and In- 
ternational pistol teams of 1924 speak for 
me. At those tryouts held at Quantico, 
Va., there were assembled many excellent 
shots from all parts of the country and 
even from Panama and Hawaii, including 
a former Olympic champion, and several 
men who had won national championships. 
The Olympic tryout, which consisted en- 
tirely of rapid firing, was held first and 
every pistolman present with one or two 
possible exceptions participated. The team 
selected was composed entirely of person- 
nel from the Army and the Marine Corps 
who were primarily military shots. Not 
an experienced deliberate fire specialist 
got within striking distance of even a 
substitute job. The International team try- 
out was then held and again all present 
participated. The shooting for this team 
consisted entirely of deliberate fire and 
was done witho::t regard to time and with 
any kind of pisto' having open sights. 
When the announcement of the team se- 
lected was mad* it was seen that three 
of the five members were already on the 
Olvmpic team and the other two were 
civilians prormirent in the deliberate fire 
game. Incidentally the International team 
made the highest score of any American 
team in a shoulder to shoulder match with 
foreigners up to that time, and_ the 
Olympic team won the Olympic Champion- 
ship. In this case at least the military 
shots were of more value than the deliber- 
ate fire devotees, as they could do both 
kinds of shooting well. 

Many other cases could be cited of the 
lack of versatility of deliberate fire shots, 
who have followed the game exclusively 
for any length of time. There are the 
usual exceptions to the rule, however, but 
when we find an excellent all-round target 
shot who shoots slow and rapid fire equally 
well there is a good reason for it. An 
investigation would prohably show that 
this expert was not content to stay in the 
rut of deliberate fire shooting, when he 
took up the pistol game. 

The point to be emphasized is that a be- 
ginner should not permit himself to stop 
at slow fire practice. It is very necessary 
that he shoot deliberately until he has 
learned to apply the fundamentals of the 
game and can aim, hold, squeeze the trig- 
ger and call the shot properly. After that 
—and he should not wait too long, either 
—he should begin shooting against time, 
beginning with a liberal- time allowance 
and getting down to the point where he 
can fire a string of five shots with reason- 
able accuracy in ten or fifteen seconds, 
depending on the target and range at which 
he is firing. 

From the rapid fire stage the young 
shooter can proceed to other kinds of prac- 
tice, even to the aerial game, with the as- 
surance that he can excel if he works 
hard enough and (say it gently) has a 
generous ammunition supply. It is obvious 
that for either rapid, quick or aerial shoot- 
ing he must use a suitable revolver or 
automatic target pistol and it should be 
the best his funds will permit and prefer- 
ably of small bore to reduce the cost of 
shooting. 


I’ we sum up the pros and cons of the 

two great classes of pistol shooting we 
will find that they are not always com- 
patible. That if we wish to follow one 
we must specialize in it to get the best 
results. If we shoot for pleasure and rec- 
reation without regard for financial or ma- 
terial rewards in the form of cash or other 
prizes, or without a desire to compare our 
skill with brother shooters in recognized 
competitions, then we may indulge in gun 
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play to our heart’s content. But if we 
hope to enter the great field of competi- 
tion shooting we must curb our gun play 
and indulge in it only during off seasons 
when it will not affect our more accurate 
work, for in gun play the shooting is at 
close ranges and at comparatively large 
targets. 


te skill is in coordination and timing 
rather than in accuracy of aiming and 
steadiness of holding. To illustrate this 
point, try to get an exponent of the aerial 
who is in good practice to shoot a slow 
fire match with you at the standard Amer- 
ican target at 50 yards and see what a 
poor showing he will make. In this con- 
nection the experience of a young army of- 
ficer who became interested in snap shooting 
is recalled. While attending one of the 
Army service schools for eleven months 
he took much of his exercise in walking 
along a beach and burning up .22 ammuni- 
tion in snap shooting at clam shells and 
other small objects tossed in the air or 
thrown on the water. On the completion 
of his school work he fell heir to a com- 
pany, just as it was about to begin its small 
arms practice on the range, and when he 
attempted to qualify in a course in which 
he had previously been an expert rifleman 
he found, much to his chagrin, that he 
was almost as bad as the rawest recruit 
when it came to holding ’em and squeezing 
‘em. 

In gun play there are no standardized 
competitions, altho there are many _ in- 
volving life and death in the eternal battle 
between crime and law and order. There 
is no means by which a man in Denver 
can compare satisfactorily his prowess in 
aerial shooting with that of a brother en- 
thusiast in Portland, Maine, for there are 
no established standards or records in this 
form of shooting. When a game is de- 
vised similar to clay pigeon shooting where 
asphaltum balls are tossed into the air a 
certain height, and at a certain distance 
from a shooter and shot at with a par- 
ticular caliber of bullet fired from a pistol, 
revolver or automatic hand gun, then per- 
haps aerial shooting will join the ranks of 
standardized practice. Or if some one will 
get up a standard set of conditions for 
shooting at that universally favorite target, 
the tin can, perhaps we may be able to 
annex the tin can championship of the 
world. 

Standardized target practice does afford 
a means of properly learning accurate 
pistol shooting. It is practiced in and out 
of doors. It has required the adoption of 
standard targets such as the military tar- 
gets, the standard American target, the In- 
ternational target, and now the Police tar- 
get, so that scores may be compared by 
marksmen thruout the world, even tho they 
be shot under different atmospheric condi- 
tions. 

To Americans competition is the greatest 
incentive to the development of skill in 
any sport. While we may take up a sport 
because the game itself appeals to us, it 
is not long before we treat it as we do 
our work or business: that is, we play it 
to win and not merely for the pleasure we 
get out of our participation in it. Stand- 
ardized target practice provides this com- 
petition we desire and we now have state, 
regional, and national pistol matches con- 
ducted by the United States Revolver As- 
sociation, the National Rifle Association, 
the Northwestern Pistol Association and 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. Op- 
portunity is also afforded pistol men to 
qualify as pistol marksmen, sharpshooters 
and experts by making certain scores un- 
der certain conditions. Membership in the 
United States Revolver Association en- 
ables one to shoot for qualification medals 
ranging from bronze to gold. These may 


be obtained for skill in either slow or 
rapid fire. 


[* a man prefers one line of work he 
. may devote his energies to practice in 
that specialty and become an expert in it. 
For those who have limited time and funds 
for ammunition or for travel expenses to 
the big competitions, this is an advantage. 
For those who desire to excel in military 
shooting the government offers certain in- 
ducements to practice in the form of am- 
munition at government prices, and for 
those who are able to attend the National 
Matches, free ammunition during such at- 
tendance. Persons winning three medals in 
the National Individual or National Team 
Pistol Matches receive the rating of Dis- 
tinguished Pistol Shot and a very beautiful 
gold medal. This is the highest qualifica- 
tion given in the United States. The win- 
ner of the National Individual Pistol 
Match is considered the pistol champion 
until the next National Matches are held. 
Shooting in this match is confined to the 
Service .45 automatic pistol while other 
competitions are open to “any pistol,” “any 
revolver,” “military pistols and pocket 
pistols.” 

When one enters the realm of pistol 
shooting he finds a great variety of sport 
open to him, and a large selection of at- 
tractive hand guns with which to indulge 
his fancy. If the germ of competitions 
has permeated his system and he wishes 
to establish records or win matches he 
must follow closely the beaten paths of 
standardized target practice. If he is in 
the game mainly for the fun and recrea- 
tional value he may get out of it he should 
follow standard practice until he can shoot 
reasonably well at slow fire and then he 
can “spread himself” and take up any or 
all kinds of shooting that appeal to him, 
providing he has the time and money to 
do so. 


Another Phase of Trap 


Shooting 
By Arthur W. duBray 


EGARDED purely as a game of its 

own, the main object. being to train 
its devotees to make long runs and reach 
high scores, it is very doubtful if any 
radical improvement can be inauguarated in 
trap shooting to attain the desired end. As 
all targets are thrown as near alike as 
to speed, elevation and distance, in order 
to place each contestant on an even keel 
with all those in competition, it stands to 
reason that the game has reached a state 
of quasi perfection, viewed from that 
standpoint, brought about by much careful 
thought and consideration by those under 
whose skillful management our tourna- 
ments are conducted. 

I have put myself squarely as an advo- 
cate and supporter of the present style of 
trap shooting at tournaments. I believe 
there is no finer outdoor game played, as 
it appeals to both old and young, men and 
women, fostering friendly rivalry and 
bringing the fraternity together in a spirit 
of camaraderie seldom evinced in any other 
game or sport, furthermore proving by 
the ever-increasing number of participants 
that it is, and must be, a popular, splendid 
recreation. It teaches the proper use of 
the shotgun so far as handling it is con- 
cerned; and furthermore inculcating les- 
sons in the care with which it is used re- 
garding the safety to oneself and to others, 
and, viewed from all angles as a test of 
skill within certain limits, trap shooting 
stands today where it properly should, and 
has securely and permanently come into 
its own as an American institution second 
to none ranking to the front of any Anglo- 
Saxon game. 
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fhe best Black W. P. Silk line 
made. Strength, yardage and prompt 
delivery guaranteed. Write for our 
catalogue of lines for every purpose. 
We do not claim to make the cheap- 
t, but we do claim to make the best. 


No. Test Price per 100 Yards 
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90% of the Maine Guides 
Depend on WHITE’S. WHITE’S meet 
all requirements in all waters. There 
is a WHiTE that will make your 1928 
Vacation, Camping or Fishing more 

delightful. 
Our prices 


162 White St., Old Town, Maine 


lease. Write for catalog 
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Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 
ning board. Transport enormous 
loads. Strong, yet very light. Won't 
snag, tear or leak. Thousands have 
seen 10 to 20 years hard service. 
Great with outboard motors. In 
government use here and abroad. 
Boat builders since 1890. Many 
models. Satisfaction or money back. 
Write today for latest literature and 
New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT CO. 
15 Pike St. Miamisburg, Ohio 








W. W. 
WEAVER 


Custom Fur 
Tanner 

READING, MICH. 
LADIES’ FINE 
: FUR COATS 
We tan your furs, all kinds, in our 
own tannery. Manufacture coats, 
robes, chokers, in our own factory. 
Rugs, large game, deer heads. 


From the worthless looking green skin 
to the finished product. 














Soft, Light, Warm as eiderdown, but cost 
a lot less. Water proof, cold proof, vermin 
proof. 


Sleeping Bags 


CATALOG FREE 


KAPO PRODUCTS CoO. 
| DeptL, 76 Traverse St., Boston, Mass. 
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G RANTING therefore that when in 
J competition all contestants should 
share, and share alike, that conditions gov- 
erning any contest should place all on an 
equal footing when striving for prizes, 
purses or glory—yet the very open ques- 
tion arises in my mind whether our soldiers, 
when trained for actual man-killing serv- 
ice, are getting the pith of the shotgun 
efficiency when taught to handle 
weapons and shoot them, under what must 
appear to any casual observer to be very 
far removed from what will be obtained 
when fighting man to man. For then at 
close quarters (which must prevail, owing 
to the limited range of the shotgun) speed 


of action, fast, accurate pointing and 
shooting from any position, and at all 
angles will obviously be of vastly greater 


| benefit to our men than when shooting at 


those | 


the trap in a fixed and stereotyped style | 


utterly impractical, and useless in actual 
combat. For nothing could be more 


grotesque than to imagine a lot of men 


advancing towards an invisible foe with | 


their guns plastered to their shoulders, in 


a fixed and strained position alike useless | 


when hunting man or game afield. 

To overcome all such fashion plate ac- 
tions, it appears that by training our men 
to stand in an easy position, gun carried 


in any way so it can be promptly mounted | 


to the shoulder, 
ticable making 


and fired, and where prac- 
the men move about, 
instead of releasing the targets from 
kind of stationary trap, let 
be used by men proficient in throwing 
targets in all directions, at all angles, at 
any time. It should be their business to 
baffle the shooter, and give him just as 
hard shots as possible, thereby making him 
acquire the greatest proficiency in the use 
of his gun. At the same time it tends to- 
wards giving him great confidence in him- 
self, which naturally must enhance the 
actual efficiency of any soldier, for he 
would know that the instant any part of 
the enemy appeared, wherever he might 
be lurking, a snap shot, if properly placed, 


any 


would add one more enemy to the great 
army gone before. 

HE hand-trap is a light, portable con- 

trivance, very easily manipulated, not 
apt to get out of order or break down 
under service conditions. As compared 
with a ponderous stationary trap, it is a 
far more useful machine, which could 
easily be carried from place to place 


wherever the flying targets are transported 
and used. From every standpoint it is a 


| practical thing that under proper manage- 
| ment will certainly 


make better shots of 
those who use them, and in no way conflict 
with the regular style of trap shooting from 
the large stationary traps that are being used 


| today at our Army posts and cantonments. 





FUR FACTS (Ahern) 


A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book, 
$1.25 Postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, Colo. 


The difference between shooting at fly- 
ing targets thrown from a stationary trap, 
under existing rules, as against shooting 
at them when thrown in a rough and 
tumble way from a hand trap, is about on 
a par with rifle shooting at a stationary 
target of known size and distance, as 
compared to skirmish firing where every- 
thing is unknown and where the soldier 
depends on accuracy and speed to accom- 
plish the desired result. 

It stands to reason that the man who 
has been taught to handle the shotgun as 
it was intended it should be used, i. e., 
swung to the shoulder and instantly fired, 
regardless of the position in which he may 
find himself, or of the object he intends 
to hit, is per force a far more dangerous 
antagonist than the one who has to as- 
sume a stereotyped attitude, handicapped 
still further from being accustomed to shoot 
at objects going at a regular speed in a 
known course and all coming under a system 
entirely absent when hunting man or game. 


hand-traps | 





| Ammunition, 
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SPECIAL SALE REMINGTON AND 
SAVAGE AUTOMATICS 
New .380 cal. Remington automatic, 
8 shots .... $12. 75 | 
New .32 and .380 Savage automatic..$12.75 
NEW H & R 22 SPECIAL TRAPPERS MODEL $12.00 


mh pe “D oH 1 


These guns are break open models, auto- | 
matic shell ejectors, double action, 7 shot. 
Checked walnut grip, gold front sight. Six 
inch blued steel barrel for “Shur Shot” | 
shooting. Shoots 22 short, long and long- 
rifle cartridges. 23 ounces. 





Weight 
REGULAR TRAPPERS MODEL $7.50—6 Inch Barre | 
New Mausers and Ortgies While They Last 
.32 Mauser auto, 9 shots $14.00. .25 Ort- 
gies automatic, 7 shots, $8.50. or .380 
Ortgies, 8 shots $10.00. 
SPECIAL ON SLIGHTLY USED RIFLES | 
AND SHOTGUNS 
25/20 or 32/20 Winchester rifle, new 
eS ee Oe 
| 30/30 or 25/35 Winchester rifle, new 
ee a eee 
22 Savage Hi Power, take down, new 
“A A 
25 Cal. 14 R Remington, slide action, 
NIE Sinicetenmisptiesievitiendisionssienesess 
32 or 35 cal. Winchester automatic, 
1905 model, new condition................ 
405 Winchester, 1895 Box magazine, 
SU GR ieiniesecisiaiinncniccitnicecees 
10 Ga. Double barrel Hammerless 
Chas. Dailey, 32” Damascus bar- 
rel, fine condition inside and out.... 
10 Ga. Hammer 32” barrel, Ober & 
Under, Chas. Dailey shotgut, 45/70 
rifle bore. Gun perfect, barrel 
slightly rough inside, original cost 
ee ES ee $ 
10 Ga. Hammer 32” double barrel 
Over & Under, Chas. Dailey Shot- 
gun, 44/40, 44XL or 410 rifle bore. 
Perfect condition inside and out. 
Original cost, $300.00. Special_.....$75.00 
Send $2.00 with any gun order, and we will 
send it C. O. D. for the balance, subject to 
examination. Express shipments only 


MAX COOK, Established 1878 | 


1653 Larimer Street Denver, Colerado 


32 


$17.50 
$17.50 
$22.50 
$28.50 


| 
25.00 


28.50 | 














Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on Looped Gut, 
or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 45c; Size 10, 50c: 
Size 8, 55¢ per dozen. Dry Flies on p ooped Gut, 
or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 75c 
Size 8, So per dozen. 
Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
ines, etc., Post Free. 


Trade Supplied a Wholesale Price 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 Lord St. Liverpool, England 


‘aM1pers 


SLEEP comfortably outdoors 

under any condition. New 32- 

page handbook, “‘How to Sleep 
Comfortably Out of Doors,” by Ed. Cave, 
mene authority, explains, illustrates 
construction every known outdoor bed—bough, auto, camp 
beds. A score of ideas that = double the ‘pleasure of 
your next trip. Send for it today. 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO., _ Street, Baniaion, , Mass. 
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In Large Numbers. Also Skunk, Weasel, Mink, Muskrats 
and many other fur-bearing animals, w'th my new Fold- 
ing, Galvanized STEEL-WIRE ? RAPS, They catch 
them like a fly-trap catches flies. Big money-makers for 
trappers and fishermen. Made in all sizes. Just theghing to 
take along on your camping or fishing trips. Write today 
for pti ice List, and my Free Formula for 
making best baits known for attracting fish and animals. 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 18, Lebanon, Mo. 


Cal. .30-.40 
Six-Shot 
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“’ KRAG CARBINE 
All the qualities of a high price 75 
rifle. The choice of those who know. . 
In fine used condition, all working parts 
guaranteed for one year. Send today for........ 
our Free 50 page illustrated catalog of money saving values; Guns 
a tlery, Sports and Gov't goods. Outfitters for 56 
years to leading Military and Society organizations, Theatrical and 
wild west shows. Satisfied customers all over the world. Terms 
cash. NoC. O. D. 


A.R. North som Stree 
Philadelphia, P. 
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Leading—Cause and Effect 


Y GUN has black streaks in it 
M that are awful hard to get out.” 

This from the shooter who has 
not been initiated into all of the mysteries 
of gun lore. “My gun leads like the 
deuce.” This from the old hardened shoot- 
er. 

All shotguns, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, will, after firing, have what is com- 
monly called lead streaks in the barrel. 
These mean nothing to the general run of 
shooters, except that it is so much dirt 
to clean out of the barrel after using. To 
others, especially to the trap shooter, there 
is a fear that those lead streaks will cause 
his gun to fall off in shooting qualities— 
in pattern and range; that they might cause 
the gun to shoot poor patterns, i. e., Cause 
the shot to scatter, and by some unknown 
means cut down the velocity of the shot 
after it has left the barrel. 

In some few cases, especially in a new 
barrel, these things do happen to a very 
slight degree, but generally when this ap- 
pears it will have been caused more by 
the individual shell than by the leading 
of the barrel, and still more by some in- 
equality or roughness of the bore which 
the polishing operation has not taken out, 
or the marks left by the finishing reamers, 
and as all of these marks, even those 
caused by the polishing operations, are cir- 
cumferencial rather than longitudinal, they 
have a tendency to pick up lead from the 
pellets of shot in contact with them, as 
they travel up the barrel. Also for the 
reason that the shot, for the first 4 to 6 
inches of travel up the barrel, are under 
compression from the powder gases, espe- 
cially while traveling thru the 7% to 1% 
inches of cone, where there is a heavy 
constriction of the bore, great friction 
with its attendant heat will be generated 
which will soften up the lead to a con- 
siderable extent, and this will cause the 
lead to be removed from that portion of 
the shot pellets in contact with the metal 
of the bore and deposit it on the bore. As 
the barrel becomes smoothed out from 
continual shooting, whatever marks remain 
in the bore, or the new ones generated, 
are all in a longitudinal direction, there 
will be less tendency for a deposit of lead 
to collect than would be the case in a new 
and unused barrel. 


r EAD has the very peculiar character- 

istic, among metals, of being able to 
return to its original condition, as regards 
plasticity, within a few weeks, or at the 
most, a few months after having been 
subjected to pressure of whatsoever na- 
ture. In other words, if lead is subjected 
to pressure to a high degree or is beaten 
or rolled, there is a time when it becomes 
imperative to raise the pressure to a high 
degree to continue the compression of the 
lead in the same ratio as at first; or if 
beaten, there comes a time when the lead 
gives less and less to the action of the 
hammer, but if the pressure or the ham- 
mering be discontinued and the lead be 
allowed to stand for a length of time, say 


By C. G. Williams 


from three weeks to several months, de- 
pending on the purity of the lead, it will 
return to the original condition of plastic- 
ity, and when thus restored will react 
to the effects of pressure as it did 
before being compressed or hammered 
at all. 

Again, lead when pressed, rolled or beat- 
en to thin sheets and allowed to season, 
if this term may be used, has a tendency 
to disperse itself or stretch out. This is 
shown, in the case of sheets, not in the 
thickness of the sheet, for that seems to 
be slightly reduced, but by an enlarge- 
ment of the area of the sheet, as it will 
become slightly longer and wider as the 
seasoning becomes more near perfected. 

These two qualities of lead have been 
put to use by ammunition makers to a very 
great degree, and by gun makers to a lesser 
degree, especially in the making and test- 
ing of shotgun ammunition, as the crush- 
ers that are used in determining the pres- 
sure developed by shotgun shells are made 
of pure lead, 

There is a way of determining the size 
of shot that has been used in a gun, but 
owing to the difficulties involved—of a 
mechanical and chemical nature, the cost 
of instruments and the need of obtaining 
the data quite soon after the use of the 
weapon—studies have not been carried on 
to any great extent, excepting those en- 
gaged in by the writer, and outside of a 
short account of some _ investigation at 
Kynoch Ammunition Company, London, 
England, and published in The Kynoch 
Journal, the writer knows of nothing hav- 
ing been published on the subject. 

The accompanying drawing will illus- 
trate fully the measuring instrument used 
in these tests, this instrument being so 
made with auxiliary eyepieces that it could 
also be used for investigating the nature 
of the objectives to be investigated. 

In the first place, one must determine 
the various chords of the circles enclos- 
ing the sizes of shot mostly in use, up to 
and including the largest sizes of buck- 
shot, from the smallest obtainable to that 
of the diameter of the pellet in question. 
After these values have been obtained, it 
is useful, tho not needful, to obtain, by 
any process appliable, shot that have been 
fired from a gun; select those pellets that 
show eradication of the surfaces at any 
point and measure the greatest diameter of 
those surfaces, in this way obtaining some 
basic data to work from. The next step 
is an instrument, already mentioned, to 
measure the widths of the streaks of lead 
ly associated with the metal of the barrel. 
and study their structure as they are close- 


WING to the nature of lead, these 

measurements and studies must, of 
necessity, be made within three weeks after 
the discharge of the gun, and, at the most, 
not after two months have elapsed, or the 
data might give erroneous values and the 
deductions would not be correct. The 
deductions, however, would be more easily 
made correct by study, were the lead in 


the shot pellets pure instead of being an 
alloy of lead with greater or less percent- 
ages of antimony, tin or zine with traces 
of silver, copper, arsenic, bismuth and 
cadminum as well in some cases iron 
oxide; but owing to the small percentages 
of the metals other than antimony, tin and 
zinc contained in the lead that goes to 
make shot, their effects on the action of 
the lead has not been studied. 

Varying percentages of tin and antimony 
cause the lead to have lower melting points 
than is the case with pure lead; hence 
the friction in the barrel will soften up 
the metal of the shot pellets to a greater 
or less degree, depending on that percent- 
age, and on this depends the amount of 
metal that will be removed from each in- 
dividual shot and the length of barrel over 
which the removed lead will be deposited. 
Again, varying amounts of tin and anti- 
mony alloy in the shot determines the 
length of time it will take for the metal 
on the surface of the bore to resume its 
original state of plasticity and to take on 
the individual contours that are character- 
istic of that alloy. 

As time passes after the deposit of lead 
or lead alloy on the surface of the bore, 
the nature of the lead asserting itself, 
causes the streaks of metal to be dissimu- 
lated in various ways. The center of the 
streaks are no longer thick and black ap- 
pearing, but become spread out, as it were, 
until the metal of the barrel shows thru 
the thin film covering it. At the same 
time, the streaks become appreciably wider ; 
the edges break away from the surface of 
the bore and curl up to a slight degree, 
also some particles at the ends and sides 
of the streaks of lead become detached by 
the action of the restoration of plasticity, 
and fall off as the gun is shaken. Like- 
wise, some appreciable amounts of the lead 
will become oxidized thru contact with the 
air and some of this also may be shaken 
off to fall down the barrel onto the frame 
or breech block as the gun is shaken in 
moving. All of this unites to make any 
examination void of results if undertaken 
after, say, three weeks have elapsed from 
the firing of the gun. 

It has been definitely proven, at least 
to the satisfaction of the writer, that each 
0.01 per cent of alloy of either tin or 
antimony, causes, to an entirely different 
degree, the restoration of the original 
characteristics of the lead, and that each 
0.01 per cent admixture of the other metal 
causes still further and different deflections 
from the action of pure lead; so that, 
while the action of pure lead can be 
charted with reasonable accuracy, it is im- 
possible to draw a curve that will illustrate 
the action of each succeeding 0.01 per cent 
of either tin or antimony or zinc, and still 
more difficulties present themselves if there 
are any admixtures of the remaining two 
metals. 

The use of the instrument illustrated 
in connection with a micro-photographic 
camera gives some very interesting stuff 
that may be illustrated at some future time. 



















































Ar MS and 
eAmmunition 
Queries 


Answered by Capt. Chas. Askins 


{Inquirers who wish their answers sent by mail 
(only a small percentage are published) will please 
enclose 2 cents for postage. Correspondents in this 
department will please address Captain Askins at 
the Denver office. If an answer is not received it 
is because complete address was not given. Write 
again. ] 





Effectiveness of Automatic and Pump 

Does the automatic shotgun shoot as strongly 
as a pump gun? How much of the propelling 
force of the powder is lost in working the recoil 
mechanism? I have an automatic 12-gauge Rem- 
ington with a 28-inch barrel. Would a 32-inch 
barrel give greater effective range? I want to 
buy a new pump gun and I would like your 
opinion of the shooting qualities of the Reming- 
ton, Stevens, and Winchester 12 gauge pump 
guns.—H. D. Hammond, Nev. 

Answer.—They tell me that none of the force 
is lost in moving the action, which practically 
takes place after the shot are out of the muzzle. 
The inertia of the barrel and spring get the 
impetus from the action of the gas, but by the 
time they have started to move the shot are out, 
and then it takes time to interrupt a movement 
that has been started, which keeps on until it 
ejects the spent case and compresses the action 
spring. I doubt if there is any difference in the 
velocity of the shot that can be detected in shoot- 
ing and the Remington Company say there is no 
difference that instruments can detect. I think 
you will get practically the same results out of 
the 28-inch that you would from the 32, tho the 


, latter can be sighted a bit more accurately. I sus- 


pect that the difference in the shooting qualities 
of these guns would be pretty much individual; 
that is you might pick up one Remington and it 
would outshoot a Winchester—turn right around 
and pick up two more guns, and maybe the 
Winchester would come out ahead.—Editor. 


Accuracy Comparison, Colt .22 Target and 
Automatic 
How does the accuracy of a double action .22 
caliber Colt target revolver compare with the 
automatic and single shot guns of the same 
caliber ?—John R. Tigue, Iowa. 
Answer.—Accuracy would depend on weight of 
arm, to some extent. I’d expect to get slightly 
the best results from the single-shot.—Editor. 


.30-30 or .32 Special—Which ? 

How does the .32 Winchester Special compare 
with the .30-30 Winchester in shocking power 
and velocity? Should a .32 Winchester Special, 
26-inch barrel, be as accurate as a .30-30, same 
length barrel? How will a .30-30 Winchester 
rifle with a 20-inch barrel compare with a .30-30 
of same make with a 26-inch barrel in regard to 
accuracy and distance shooting?—Roy F. Taylor. 
Texas. 

Answer.—The .30-30 and the .32 Special are 
pretty much the same rifle, but I believe if there 
is an advantage it is in favor of the .32 Spe- 
cial. Velocities with some loading are a_ pit 
higher, and also energies. Bore also a trifle 
larger. The .32 Special has a reputation for 
being a good game killer, but the .30-30 with 
modern loading is a good gun, too. I think 24- 
inch barrel would be long enough for either of 
these guns and just about as good as 26-inch. 
However, I wouldn’t think much of a 20-inch bLar- 
rel. Loss should be about 20 feet to the inch, or 
120 feet in reducing the length from 26 to 20 
inches, with a corresponding loss of sometiing 
like 300 foot pounds in energy. Energy is already 
low enough, and cutting off a .30-30 barrel does 
more harm than would be done with some other 
gu nthat has a surplus of power, like the Spring- 
field. The accuracy with the short barrel ought 
to be good; not quite so good as with the longer 
barrel, owing to greater variation in the burning 
of the powder.—Editor. 
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Concerning Barrel “Jump” 

Does a bullet leave the barrel of rifle or re- 
volver before the barrel kicks up? On the range 
I have noticed the Springfield kicks the barrel 
up at least 6 or 8 inches and the shooter was 
scoring close to the bullseye. I have a Colt’s .38 
Special revolver on which the front sight sets 
up 5-16 inch higher than the rear and I cannot 
hit a thing with it at 25 yards while at 50 to 
60 yards can put bullets in a 4-inch group. Evi- 
dently one must figure up distances and sights 
to hit the mark. Also on a .45 Colt Automatic 
the sights are about the same height.—Neal D. 
Starr, Calif. 

Answer.—About the bullet leaving the barrel 
before any movement takes place is a disputed 
point. I hold that it does not, no matter how 
short the barrel, but of course the lighter and 
shorter the barrel the greater the movement. Most 
of the movement due to recoil takes place, of 
course, after the bullet is out, and a great deal 
of that movement is due to gas blast. striking 
the air and reacting on the barrel. It is well 
known that a rifle changes its center of impact 
due to change in position, but usually this is said 
to be caused by a change or interruption in the 
normal vibration. It remains, however, that 
whether the barrel moves thru vibration during 
transit of the bullet or whether it moves thru 
a reaction of charge against weight of gun, the 
barrel does move, and if you rest it on something 
hard it moves a darn sight more. 

Probably your rear sight on the Colt .38 is 
not so much lower than the front, if you could 
measure it from the center of the bore, front 
and rear. However, all heavily charged and 
light guns must have an allowance made in the 
sight for the “jump” of the piece, and that 
jump is barrel movement. Of course the amount 
of jump that takes place after the bullet is out 
doesn’t concern the sighting. A man can theor- 
ize about vibration causing all the trouble until 
he proves everything to his own satisfaction, but 
the fact remains that lightly charged arms always 
so vibrate as to throw the charge high, which 
means in a common sense way, that the gun jumps 
while the bullet is passing thru the bore.—Edi- 
tor. 


The .30-’06 Bullet for Deer 

IT have my order in for a Springfield sporter 
and am optimist enough to think that I will re- 
ceive it in time to do a little shooting this fall 
What I am troubling you about is the proper 
load to shoot ’em (at ’em) with. I am thinking 
of deer in California brush and timber mostly. 
I am familiar with the ballistics of most all .30- 
06 loads, but wish you would tell me which you 
think has the least recoil and which would stop 
deer without destroying too much meat.—-O. H. 
Tobin, Calif. 

Answer.—They tell me that the old 220-grain 
bullet, soft or open point, destroys less deer meat 
than any other bullet. It goes clean thru and 
doesn’t make such a big hole. However, one 
hates to shoot an elephant bullet at deer, and be- 
sides, it causes a kick. I can only advise you to 
do what I do myself—use the open point or the 
bronze-point 150-grain bullet at the old velocity 
of 2,700 feet. That will kill deer clean without 
shooting one end off the beast.—Editor. 


.22 H. P. Bullets 

Would you be kind enough to tell me if a .22 
Hi-Power Savage will fit a Winchester Model 5¢ 
rifle. If so, will it give it more power? Where 
can I get these shells and at what price?— 
Vance Hublick, Pa. 

Answer—Savage .22 H. P. is a center fire rifle 
and 56 Winchester is a rim fire or .22 long rifle 
cartridge. Cartridges are not in the least alike 
and cannot be interchanged. .22 H. P. is to be 
shot in a rifle of this make—.22 Savage H. P.— 
and nothing else. It has about ten times the 


power of the .22 rim fire.—Editor. 


) 


Buckshot Patterns 

In the September issue of Outdoor Life you 
published an article by J. C. Portelli of New 
York, in which he gives a recipe for making 
buckshot stay within a 3-foot circle at 100 yards. 
I tried out Mr. Portelli’s method and found it 
an absolute failure. I used a Winchester Re- 
peater shell, loading and pouring candle grease, 
etc. The results were very poor; no good, in 
fact, for deer hunting or like hunting. At 75 
yards, loading as he directed, one ball hit within 
the circle, the rest striking way off. The side 
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of a barn was used as a backstop with a 3-foot 
circle of paper nailed up against it. I fired six 
shells at 100 yards and only one ball hit within 
the 3-foot circle, and then it seemed to have but 
very little power. As an experiment, I took a 
Winchester Ranger shell, removed the wad and 
poured melted candle grease over the No. 6 shot. 
When fired at 100 yards it ripped a half-inch 
hole out of the wall, and embedded itself deeply 
in the further wall. I tried three more of these 
shells, fixed as above, and they gave very gratify- 
ing results, each time tearing a hole out of the 
side of the barn, and within the 3-foot circle at 
100 yards. While these methods may be all 
right, there is nothing like a good rifle when 
it comes to hunting deer, bear, etc.—Albert G. 
Harvey, Mont. 

Answer.—I note your failure to get results 
from the method of loading buckshot. The only 
thing that I have heard of which looks like it 
ought to work at long and short range is to 
split the shot and fasten them to a thin wire, 
string or something of the kind, a few inches 
apart. They cannot spread then beyond the limits 
of the string.—KEditor. 


Heavy Loads in L. C. Smith? Yes. 

I have a 16-gauge double barrel L. C. 
Smith field grade shotgun, 1923 model. Would 
like to know whether is will handle 2 9/16-inch 
shells loaded with 3 drams of powder.—Carle E. 
Grottke, Idaho. 

Answer.—Yes, your gun will handle the heav- 
iest 16-gauge shells now made, those containing 
practically 3 drams of powder and 1% ounces 
of shot.—Editor. 


Reloads for the Russian 7.62 mm. 


I have a 7.62 mm. Russian rifle, for which I ob 
tained a supply of shells and some Western Tool 
and Copper Works 150-grain bullets for reloading. 
Then I went to a sporting goods store to get 
some Du Pont No. 16 powder. They told me 
that No. 16 wasn’t made any more and that 15% 
was sold in its stead. This didn’t sound reason- 
able, but I bought a can of 15%. The table on 
the can recommended 53.5 grains, so I got a 
druggist to weigh up this much, and then J 
couldn’t get it in the shell. I didn’t like to pack 
it in, so I took each shell and filled it level full, 
then put my thumb over mouth of shell and 
jarred the powder down so I could seat the 
bullet. I don’t know how many grains of powder 
in this load, but it must be less than 53.5. Is 
this load liable to be dangerous? How can I 
load 53.3 grains of No. 15% powder in this 
shell? Are you supposed to ram it down like 
a muzzle-loader? If this rifle had a heavy enough 
charge, would the bolt blow out, or would the 
bolt handle prevent bolt from coming all the 
way out?—Harold E. Fatland, IIl. 

Answer.—I do not know what kind of scales 
that druggist used, but you are putting too much 
powder in those shells. Fill them to no more or 
no closer than a quarter of an inch of the bot- 
tom of the neck of the shell, and do not under 
any circumstance compress this powder. I think 
your powder charge altogether too heavy anyhow, 
and I do not care what the can says to use. I 
am using a nearly similar powder in Du Pont 
1147, a good deal better powder, tho, and my 
charge is 48 grains in the .30-'06 shell, which 
holds more powder than your 7.62 does. There 
fore you pull the bullets out of those shells 
and reduce the powder charge to 48 grains, and 
reduce it to 46 if the pressure seems pretty high 
on shooting it. The best thing you can do is to 
send to the Lyman Rifle Sight Corporation, Mid 
dlefield, Conn., and get an Ideal powder measure. 
Have your druggist set his scales for 48 grains, 
not more, and then keep on adjusting your meas- 
sure until it throws this amount. After that let 
the scale alone and it will keep right on throw- 
ing 48 grains. It doesn’t pay to try to dip powder 
with a scoop and you cannot take time to weigh ev- 
ery charge. No. 1147 powder is the brand used in 
National match ammunition’ and is a fine powder 
in all kinds of guns. Best powder that I 
have ever used, anyhow. I use it in everything 
from a .22 H. P. Savage to a .30-'06.—Editor. 


Lefever Shotgun O. K. 

Would you consider a Lefever shotgun among 
the best according to mechanical structure and 
shooting qualities?—-Horace Madden, Mo. 

Answer.—Yes, Lefever shotgun is one of the 
best made at the price. None better that I know 
of.—Editor. 
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Quail Shootin’ in Maryland 
(Continued from page 17) 


companion about the time many years ago 
of the trick we played on the old Negro 
with the mighty laugh. 

Henry was a duck hunter, and he rarely 
missed. He shot a single bore muzzle 
loader No. 4 gauge, loaded with a hand- 
ful of black powder, and about 2 ounces of 
No. 2 shot wadded in tight with old news- 
paper. I think the old “fowling piece” 
weighed about 18 pounds. When its re- 
port was heard thruout the neighborhood 
everyone would remark, “Henry has killed 
some ducks.” And it was generally so, 
for he never wasted his barrage on a single 
bird. 

Now Henry was proud of his excellent 
aim, and sometimes pride goeth before a 
fall. He rarely ever missed; but we boys 
found the old cannon, all primed and 
loaded, lying carefully covered in his duck- 
ing skiff one morning while we were shoot- 
ing quail along the river shore. I drew 
the charge of No. 2 shot therefrom while 
no one was looking, and Henry missed. 
It worried the old man for some time, 
and you bet I never let him know about it 
until after I left; but when I came back 
next year old Henry had either forgiven 
or forgotten. 

We hear no more the hearty laugh 3 
miles away, for Henry was called to his 
“Happy Hunting Grounds” a year or so 
ago. Outlawed is the 4-bore and its mighty 
thunder is heard no more, but the ducks 
are still there, just as many as there used 
to be when Henry shot them in the spring 
and fall and sold them. 





The Doctor Dissents 
(Continued from page 14) 


with the dainties of the deep it was here. 
The location of the eating bout was the 
porch of the Doctor’s cabin. The jury 
was composed of stern men. The Doctor 
sat down just as tho he were about to 
operate, but there was something lacking 
in his demeanor. He should have been 
mournful, but he wasn’t. 

“All my life,’ he said, as tho to him- 
self, “I’ve wanted to have enough fish at 
one meal to satisfy me. Now do your 
duty.” 

The last was a self-given command to 
himself and he bent to the task. But 
the impossible is the impossible and he 
soon realized it. That he did make in- 
roads into the pile of fish slabs before 
him such as to awaken our admiration is 
true—but he could not contrive the im- 
possible. He did not fall prostrate, nor 
did a bone lodge in his throat. What he 
did contrive to formulate in his mind in 
the course of this gastronomical adven- 
ture was that there had been no time 
limit set when he must complete putting 
the pike away internally. He finished 
by adding: 

“When I made my statement I said that 
I would eat this pike ‘at a sitting.’ Now 
if the ‘sitting’ had been limited to a half 
hour, or an hour I would be up against 
it. But I merely said ‘sitting’—see ?” 

The Lawyer nodded gravely. “You're 
right there, Doc,” he said. “There was 
no time limit set. You said ‘at a sitting’ 
and as long as you remain sitting you 
are within the law. But if you rise from 
the table the ‘sitting’ is over.” 

To this the Doctor laughed long and 
heartily. Have no doubt about it, there 
is always some loophole in the law by 
which you can squeeze out of a situation. 
This was one of them. Yet both the Doc- 
tor and the Lawyer were right, there was 
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no time limit stipulated to the length of 


the sitting. Plain as the nose on your 
face! 

So the Doctor remained sitting; and to 
the best of our knowledge sat there all 
night. There is no proof that he didn’t. 
I have never been able to convince myself 
that he rose in the wee sma’ hours and 
deliberately and with malace afore- 
thought buried the rest of that pike. No, 
away with such thoughts! The man 
loved fish too well. Wasting the least 
speck seemed no less than a sacrilege to 
him. I have seen him grind to smith- 
ereens even the crisp-fried fins of a fish! 

There he probably sat, swaddled in the 
blankets that the Lawyer had brought 
him, smoking cigars and eating fish. In 
the morning when I hurried forward to 
the scene of carnage he was still sitting 
there and upon my arrival was pleasant- 
ly engaged in stowing away the last re- 
maining crumbs of the fish. There was 
the platter before him and heaped on it 
on high were the myriad bones of what 
was once a healthy 16-pound pike. The 
first thing the Doctor said as I arrived 
was: 

“Well, that’s that. The best fish I 
ever ate. That cook of Stickler’s is a 
wonder. Man, O man! What do you 
say? Let’s go out and get another 16- 
pounder for my dinner!” 


Jungle Trails of Assam 
(Continued from page 24) 


at the fore-end so that the light could be 
snapped on after the piece was brought to 
shoulder. The effect was most gratifying, 
for the rays of light illuminated the front 
sight to perfection, and as the game never 
failed to glance up as the light was snapped 
on, the glow produced by the two eyes 
made a fine target even when the animal 
was far enough away not to be clearly 
visible. 

The first afternoon that we arrived was 
too far advanced to allow for the building 
of a machan to be used that night but as 
we were very keen to get started the range 
officer gave us permission to use a small 
hut built on poles and situated at a cross- 
road about 3 miles from the village. This 
hut was originally designed to shoot from 
but had not been used that season, and we 
thought it worth a try. Accordingly, late 
in the afternoon, we set out for the hut, 
carrying one blanket each, a lantern, a 
flashlight and our rifles. 

Our vigil began about 6 o’clock and was 
divided into watches one hour long which 
we shared alternately. Anything that ap- 
peared during a given hour was to be the 
prey of the chap on watch; at least, he 
was to have first shot at it. When 10 
o'clock came and neither of us had heard 
or seen a thing, we decided to turn in, since 
the range officer and others had told us 
there was little likelihood of seeing any- 
thing after that time until the early morn- 
ing hours. 


HE night was very cool and got colder 

as time went by, so that by 1 o'clock 
I was suffering from the cold too much to 
be able to sleep at all. There were wide 
cracks in the floor and, as my blanket was 
not a thick one, I gave up the idea of try- 
ing to sleep as a bad job. Taking my rifle 
and the lantern, I slid down the pole which 
served as a ladder or stairs with the inten- 
tion of starting a fire. C. P.’s blanket was 


heavy enough so that he could sleep with a 
little comfort and consequently he was not 
interested in my fire-building operations. 
When I had collected enough wood for a 
start I selected as the place to build my 
fire the only bare spot of ground that was 


available. This was the area about 7 feet 
square directly beneath the hut. The fire 
had just begun to give out a little heat 
along with its volumes of smoke when 
there were sounds of life inside the hut and 
to my delight heard C. P.’s sleepy voice 
telling the cock-eyed world his opinion of 
me for selecting that place for my fire. It 
seems that the smoke was doing what 
neither the cold nor I could do; namely, 
getting him out of the hut. 

In a few minutes he joined me around 
the fire, where we talked and smoked 
while trying to think of a term that would 
adequately describe our lack of mentality 
for ever undertaking such a fool stunt in 
the beginning. 

It was not long before the warmth of the 
fire produced that blissful sense of drowsi- 
ness which we have all experienced around 
a campfire, so we curled up in our blankets 
once more and slept until morning, except 
for occasional forays for wood. As soon 
as it was daylight we hiked back to the 
bungalow, hungry and disgusted. 

The forest officer had agreed to build us 
a machan in what he considered a likely 
place to see tiger if they happened to be 
in that immediate vicinity, so when, the 
next afternoon, with rifles, lantern and 
blankets we went to take up our new posi- 
tion, we found the machan built about 30 
jeet from the ground in a large tree by the 
very edge of the road. I shall try to give 
a brief description of the locality since it 
has a bearing on the story to follow. 

Picture, if you will, a straight, dirt road 
of a soil light enough to show up very 
white in the bright moonlight. On the 
left side is dense jungle growing to within 
8 or 10 feet of the edge of the road, while 
on the right is a large area of open waste 
land grown up to dry grass about knee 
high, and extending back to marshy coun- 
try some 800 yards in the rear. Growing 
right at the very edge of the road, on the 
same side as the jungle, is the tree in which 
the machan is built, so near the road, in 
fact, that the machan is almost directly 
over it. Now, directly across the road 
from this tree is another, not so tall but 
thicker and with low growing branches 
situated in a depression in the ground so 
that beneath it is dark shadow rendering 
invisible anything under the tree. 

This was the setting much as we gazed 
upon it as we sat in the machan, but minus 
this one detail. A live goat was staked out 
15 or 20 feet from the tree opposite us 
in a place where the grass was short and 
where he was easily visible from the 
machan some 20 yards distant. This goat, 
however, played a very minor role in the 
evening’s performance for instead of bleat- 
ing loud and often as we had hoped he 
would do, he squeaked a couple of times 
and then bedded down for the night as all 
sensible goats should. 


HIS night C. P. took the first watch 

from 5 to 6 o'clock, so that he went 
on again at 8. This second vigil of his 
was three quarters over when I, who was 
seated on the side of the machan nearest 
the open field, detected a very faint but 
nevertheless regular soshing sound coming 
from somewhere in the distant marsh. I 
said nothing but continued to listen to it 
and to watch out over the field where I 
could see distinctly for several hundred 
yards. The sound, which later in my ex- 
perience I should hardly have noticed, con- 
tinued, and after about five minutes I was 
aware that it had changed from the soshy 
sound that I’d heard at first to a distinctly 
measured swish, swish, swish, as of some- 
one walking thru the dry grass of the 
open field. By this time I was quite keyed 
up but didn’t say anything to C. P. as I 
disliked to raise any false hopes and he 
had not heard the noise, his attention being 
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centered on the jungle on his side of the 
machan. 

I had just glanced at my radium dial and 
noted that it was four minutes till my turn 
at the “guns” when, upon looking out over 


the field I saw a large and apparently 
black object coming diagonally across it 
toward the tree across the road from us. 
Figuring that it was high time to let my 
companion know what was taking place, I 
gave him a jab with my elbow, pointed to 
the beast and whispered, “See it?” He 
nodded and we watched it approach, strid- 
ing thru the grass with its regular swish, 
swish, swish. I thought at first, and he 
afterwards told me that he was of the same 
impression, that it was a stray bullock from 
the village, but as it disappeared under the 
tree across the road I realized that it was 
a tiger, and another glance at my watch 
told me that it was one minute of 8. It 
may seem strange that at such a time | 
bothered with looking at my watch, but 
it was a simple matter to glance at my 
wrist, and then again I was anxious to 
take my post on time! It was too late, 
however, to do but one thing and that was 
to sit still and keep still. 

As the tiger disappeared in the shadows 
under the tree he made quite a crackling 
sound in the dry brush and then all was 
quiet. I supposed of course that he was 
preparing for a spring at the goat and sat 
with cocked rifle, my eyes riveted to the 
few feet of moonlight between the goat 
and the tree, thinking to wing him if I 
could before he reached the goat in the 
event that there was anything wrong with 
C. P.’s artillery. I know now that I never 
would have had time to even raise my 
rifle, but my intentions were of the best. 


T WAS just at this juncture that I 

suddenly decided that there was nothing 
whatever wrong with the aforementioned 
artillery for there was a spurt of flame and 
a crash by my side as C. P.’s .450-500 ex- 
press rifle spoke its piece, immediately 
followed by several seconds of intense si- 
lence. I had seen nothing to shoot at and 
was watching for the frightened tiger to 
go bounding away, thinking the discharge 
had been accidental. 

The silence was finally broken by C. P.’s 
exclamation: 

“Got him, by golly!” 

“Got what! Where!” and I snapped 
around to see where he was pointing. 

“Down here! Down here!” and he di- 
rected the flashlight to a spot almost under 
our tree and at the edge of the road on the 
opposite side from where I had last seen 
the tiger. By the bright light of the flash- 
light I could see this huge beast crawling 
toward the jungle a few feet away, and as 
the tree branches prevented my companion 
from shooting again, and because I wanted 
to stop him before he got into the jungle, 
I inserted two .405 slugs into the tiger’s 
shoulder joints. This smashed him flat 
and he didn’t even twitch again. Later 
when he was skinned it was found that one 
of my bullets had shattered a_ shoulder 
and was picked out of his fore leg just 
above the paw. At this same time it was 
found that my two shots were entirely un- 
necessary had I known it, for C. P.’s 
heavy bullet had severed the tiger’s spine 
in the small of the back so that death would 
have been a matter of seconds only. 

When the shooting was over we sat there 
watching to see if there was any life left 
in the beggar and jabbered all the while 
like a couple of twelve-year-olds, each ex- 
plaining in animated detail just what he had 
thought, done, and why, from the time the 
tiger first appeared. We had rehearsed 
our various impressions of the affair to 
each other several times when from up the 
road came a series of shouts and the flick- 
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ering of several lanterns. The entire male 
population of the village, attracted by the 
shots, had come forth to see what it was 
all about. When they saw the dead tiger 
the jabbering we had done was all out- 
classed as they said “Bagh, U-m-m-m” 
over and over again to each other. 

The rest is anti-climax. We tied the 
tiger’s feet together and suspended from 
a pole he was borne back to the bungalow 
by relays of coolies. C. P. kept a watchful 
guard over the beast’s whiskers, as the) 
are much prized by the natives as a charm 
and will be stolen at the first opportunity. 
I found this out, much to my chagrin, when 
I failed to guard closely a leopard I shot 
and in the morning found all the whiskers 
missing. 

This ends the first tiger shoot, and tho 
we got a good bit of other shooting we 
were destined not to get another shot at 
tiger that season. 

One day while chatting, C. P. and | 
ran thru as much as we could remember of 
our game list, it would have read something 
like this: Snipe, duck, pigeon, pheasant, 
jungle-fowl, parrot, wild pig, sambhar 
leopard, tiger and crocodile. 





Finny Finical Bass 
(Continued from page 27) 


deliberately. He is an unusually thought- 
ful fishing host. Even with the delay inci- 
dent to netting the two bass—neither over 
4 pounds—we rowed the half mile in a 
very brief time. 

“We won't bother with the off shore side 
of the island this morning,” said Frank. 
“Not enough time and too many croppies 
in there. Let’s go around the head and 
I'll show you where we can both anchor 
to fish the channel to best advantage.” 
He led the way and I! followed. Three 
minutes later our boats were anchored in 
position and we were ready for business. 

“Now then,” Frank observed, “cast any- 
where into the channel between the island 
and mainshore, or as far outside the chan- 
nel as you can reach, or as far along the 
mainshore as you can reach. There's 
plenty of room here for both of us and 
the fish are always here during feeding 
time. There !”—excitedly—“There’s a big 
one right now, over on your side chasing 
a minnow. Get him!” 

I had already noticed the bass lunging 
after the minnow who was frantically 
leaping and skipping over the surface in 
his efforts to escape. A wicked rush and 
a violent swirl which took the bass par- 
tially out of the water showed what had 
happened. The minnow would never leap 
again. I waited a moment, then shot the 
spinner into the scene of action. 

Zowie! 

Old John Bass caught my spinner almost 
in the air. It was manna sent him by the 
gods and he seized it with gusto. A 
smashing strike; enthusiastic, exhilarating, 
peppy—too peppy, I thought, for a big 
fish. 

When I struck he made a graceful half 
turn, downwards and toward the boat. 

“Three-pounder,” I announced confident- 
ly. “Bring on your big ones.” 


“So’s your old man,” snorted Frank. 
“You've got a big one. Tend to your 
knitting or you'll lose him.” The words 


were hardly uttered before the bass rushed 
to the surface for battle. Straight up he 
came, salmon fashion, but because of his 
bulk clearing the water by inches only. 

“The best bass I’ve seen this year,” yelled 
Frank. “Hang onto him.” 

I had no time to reply. The bass was 
already on the surface again, the old trick 
of head shaking. Half a dozen times I 
pulled him down and half a dozen times 
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he lashed the water into a foam. Then, as 
is always the case with a lunker, he started 
for the bottom. 

“Man, what a_ powerful fish!” I 
ejaculated as he surged toward the narrow 
channel. I kept the rod as high as I 
dared. It bowed dangerously as the line 
swished thru the guides, my thumb burn- 
ing the while. 

“Don’t let him get behind those rocks 
at the entrance to the channel,” warned 
Frank. “Once out there, he'll head up 
the lake and cut your line sure.” 

Desperately increasing the pressure on 
the spool, I brought the big fish to the 


surface again. Rather have him there 
than racing for the outer lake. To keep 


him there was the problem and to do it 
I had to hold hard, straining the sporty 
tackle to its utmost limit. With his head 
against the taut line, the bass turned sev- 
eral complete sommersaults ; comical antics 
for a small trout but dangerous business 
upon the part of so wily and strong a 
customer. I held on grimly as he whirled 
and floundered angrily for what seemed 
an eternity: until the rare doubt rose— 
does a fish of this size ever stop fighting ? 

But even piscatorial muscles must tire 
and the violent exertion was telling upon 
the bass even more than it was telling 
upon my shaking wrists. His will was 
good but his power much lessened. I was 
relieved to find him taking the circular 
sweeps which indicate the passing of the 
crisis. He sunk below the surface and | 
began reeling and pumping alternately as 
his struggles permitted. Finally his bag 
of tricks was reduced to one stunt, sullen 


jerks whenever he mustered sufficient 
strength for the effort. I held the net in 
readiness. 

One destiny of man is to eat. That 
night as we sat at supper, Frank Ora 
turned a serious face about the table. 


“Did you ever before believe that so strong 
a bass could taste so sweet?” he asked. 
“T like ’em better than trout. What have 
we for dessert?” 

He—the bass I mean—weighed 9 pounds, 
6 ounces. 





The Endurance Race 
(Continued from page 30) 


Jim well knew this would be out of the 
question in the case of Killarney Mist, for 
she had never hunted for anyone but her 
master and was so distinctively a “one man 
dog” that Marsh knew intuitively she would 
never strut her stuff for anyone else. So 
he planned to work her himself for ten 
days near Dixie Springs before the big 
event. In the meantime he could keep 
her in hard hunting condition at home. 
But Big Jim reckoned without taking 
into consideration the Northern weather 
of December and January. It turned cold, 
zero and below—yet that alone need not 
have hindered the process of holding 
Killarney Mist in condition. What hap- 
pened did keep him from it. A two-day 
rain turned to a crust of ice that completely 
blanketed everything—and the little bitch 
could not be run over this footing without 
harmful damage to the all-important pads 
of her feet. Then came a period of snow, 
and the ice was covered; but the snow 
was a foot deep and no Field Trial dog 
could make speedy headway against it, nor 
find game if he did. At this point business 
injected its merciless hold. Jim should 
immediately have gone South, to be fair 
to Mist and her chances, but this he 
could not do without a too serious neglect 
of pressing matters at the office. The out- 
come of it all was that he was left with 
only those pitiful ten days in the South- 
land to try to accomplish what every other 
competitor had been two or three full 
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months perfecting. It was almost too much 
even to attempt—for in those last forty 
days of ice and snow Killarney Mist had 
grown soft and had accumulated more use- 
less flesh than could possibly be trimmed 
off in ten short days. And the Champion- 
ship called for two-hour heats at top speed 
—demanding that a dog to go the route 
must be flawlessly in shape for such a 
killing grind. The outlook was desperately 
gloomy. It took courage to go on with it— 
but Big Jim was counting heavily on the 
courage of Killarney Mist. 
(To be continued) 


Who Mentioned Chicken? 


(Continued from page 35) 


“Look 
came up. 

I refuse to go into details, gentlemen, 
but if there was a single prairie chicken 
on that hillside there were two hundred. 
It was positively indecent. The prairie 
chicken had grossly deceived the great 
state of Texas. Our preconceived ideas 
as to the prevalence of the chicken were 
knocked into the limbo of yesterday. 
Where we hoped to find one chicken by 
assiduous search, here was a veritable 
herd of them desecrating the view. 

It is needless to annoy the reader fur- 
ther. We hunted a part of two days— 
about three hours total—we got the bag 
limit so easily that it was almost unin- 
teresting. Coveys of fifty were common 
and smaller bunches were numerous. The 
grass was full of birds. 

There are enough wild prairie chickens 
in the Texas Panhandle to make all fear 
of early extinction more or less unneces- 
sary. The region is ideal for their propa- 
gation and they are taking full advan- 
tage of it. At five a day for two days 
once a year—they will be there a long, 
long time to come. 


up yonder!” said Ed, as we 


Pots and Luck 
‘(Continued from page 33) 


brought out our lunch, Fatty electing to 
troll thruout the meal. Meantime the 
Skipper headed back into the Gulf Stream, 
and began to work our way home. An 
hour’s fruitless trolling in the Stream 
followed. A big passenger liner, running 
close to the reefs to escape the force of 
the Stream, passed so close that we ex- 
changed greetings with the passengers. 

“There they are,” suddenly shouted the 
Skipper. 

Looking seaward, we saw several large 
fish leap astonishing distances and heights, 
traveling at a speed I never believed pos- 
sible for any fish. Immediately a flock 
of sea gulls materialized out of nothing 
and, screaming excitedly, flew and dived 
over the spot. Then we began to see small 
fish leaping, and in just a minute an acre 
of sea began to froth as literally hundreds 
of game fish struck and leaped among 
the little fellows. But before we could 
get there everything had quieted down and 
the gulls were flying aimlessly about. Then 
a sudden jerk brought me to my feet, Jim, 
too, leaping up at almost the same instant. 
Far astern and almost together two beauti- 
ful green-golden fish rose high in air and 
shook violently at the hooks. Then the 
reels sang a duet, the lines zipped through 
the water, and the fish leaped again and 
again. Behind us Fatty fairly danced with 
envy and excitement. 

“Mine’s gone,” cried Jim as his line fell 
suddenly slack. 

“Reel in quick and I'll give you a new 
bait,” answered the Skipper. Jim did so 


and to his amazement brought in the head 
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of a fine dolphin. Its body had been cleanly 
bitten off. 

“Shark,” said the Skipper laconically. 
“They get °em every once in a while.” 

My fish was now close aboard, the most 
beautiful I’d ever seen. He was a bright 
green and gold with the whitest underbody 
imaginable, all beautifully set off by the 
deep blue of the Gulf Stream water be- 
hind him. And game to the last inch. 
Skipper deftly gaffed him, a dolphin 4 feet 
2 inches long. And after a moment’s rest, 
he was again full of life and fight and 
promptly kicked the cover off the fish box 
in his violent struggles. Fine eating, too, 
the Skipper assured us. He would have 
made a meal for ten men. 

“Hop to it, Fatty, old top; we’ve showed 
you how it’s done,” I encouraged as I 
handed him my rod. 


= almost at once caught another 
VJ smaller dolphin, while Fatty trolled anx- 
iously for his thirty minutes. Skipper 
had steadily worked off shore as we came 
north so that half past four found us 
off Miami Beach but practically out of 
sight of land. Then we ran into a school 
of bonito and twice had two fish on the 
lines at once, but Fatty’s again escaped. 
He was still the only one who had caught 
nothing. 

Another dolphin came swiftly in with 
long, graceful leaps from far off to one 
side—and struck my line. 

“Let’s swap sides,” suggested Fatty as 
I landed him. 

“Sure,” said Jim whose turn was next. 
And, taking the seat Fatty vacated, he 
immediately caught a fine young tuna. John 
took Jim’s place, and still Fatty trolled 
unsuccessfully. 

“Better hurry up old man,” I adjured 
Fatty. “You've but five minutes left of 
your last thirty, and Skipper says we must 
head for home.” 

“Oh, ——,” grouched Fatty, “take it 
now. I'll admit I’m the original Jonah, 
but— I’ve got him; oh, I’ve got him!” 

Whee-ee-ee-ee trilled the reel, and then 
far astern the great-great grandfather of 
all dolphins rose high above the surface 
in a cloud of spray and shook wildly. 

“Hold him! Don’t let him get an inch 
of slack,” shouted the Skipper. “Now 
you’ve put it over ’em all.” 

Time after time this huge dolphin leaped 
high—as high as the cockpit awning. Time 
after time Fatty got him nearly within 
reach only to have him make another long 
rush. Time after time the reel was nearly 
emptied. Fatty perspired and labored and 
swore frightfully. Then, nineteen minutes 
after the strike, Fatty’s line suddenly fell 
limp. 

“My Lord, he’s gone,” groaned Fatty, too 
exhausted even to dig up a real cuss 
word. Quickly the Skipper reeled in, re- 
baited and re-cast the line. 

“Maybe his twin sister’s ’round,” he en- 
couraged. “It’s really time to head in, 
but we'll give you an extra fifteen minutes 
to get one.” 

“Here he comes,” shouted the Skipper 
ten minutes later as a dolphin came after 
the baits in long, swift leaps from far 
astern. 

“Strike,” bawled Fatty wildly.*John, too, 
leaped up and the fight was on. 

“Look out, idiot,” screamed Fatty, 
thoughtless of his future line of credit at 
the First National, “you’ve tangled your 
fish on my line.” Sure enough the lines 
were crossed and the fish splashed together. 

“Work ’em in quick,” counselled the 
Skipper, “or one or both may get away.” 

“Mine’s gone,” announced John as his 
line fell slack. 

“Mine’s coming,” sang Fatty. But when 
he landed the fish both hooks were in his 
mouth, one in the lip and the other well 


down in the throat, and the lines were 
tangled together. John and Fatty both 
claimed honors. 

“He bit mine first,” argued John. 

“But I got him in,” retorted Fatty. 

“He ought to belong to the one whose 
hook is farthest down,” suggested Jim. 

After some argument this was agreed to. 
Skipper, after setting a course for Miami, 
untangled the lines. 

“John’s fish,” admitted the unhappy 
Fatty as the tangle was finally straightened 
out. “Of all the hard luck—” 

“Nine dolphin, 106 pounds; four barra- 
cuda, 88 pounds; three bonito, 21 pounds; 
one amberjack, 46 pounds, and a grouper, 
38 pounds,” summed up the Skipper. “Two 
hundred and ninety-nine pounds altogether. 
How’d you folks happen to miss the other 
pound ?” 

“Not so worse for a bunch of land 
crabs,” said Jim. ‘And personally I won't 
lose any sleep about that last pound.” 

“Pretty good at that. Twenty-two 
pounds average for barracuda is hitting on 
all twelve,” commented Skipper. 

“A fine day’s fishing that I wouldn't 
have missed for a million. Let’s have 
Skipper select the best and get the chef 
at the hotel to fix it for dinner,” suggested 
John. “And, my Lord, but won't those 
minnows up home feel tame after wrestling 
with these babies!” 

Soon we entered the Government Cut, 
ran in thru the wonderland of Miami 
3each, and coasted close alongside the 
crowded causeway for nearly 3 miles. 
When we reached the city docks the big 
crowd we found there and their comments 
didn’t revive poor Fatty’s spirits a bit. 

“T’'ll be back here to get mine, if I have 
to crawl every inch of the way,” he prom- 
ised the Skipper earnestly, as we bid 
farewell to the good little ship “Captain 
Jib.” 

“Hold on 
“The pots—” 

“2 the pots,” exploded Fatty. 


a minute,” called Skipper. 
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Adventures in Archery 
(Continued from page 39) 


recesses of his brain and he will astonish 
himself at what he can do with a bow, 
and how much enjoyment he derives 
from doing it. There is nothing I know 
of which will take the mind so completely 
away from worries, trials and _ business 
cares. For hundreds of years our ances- 
tors made their living with the bow—and 
it was a better, cleaner way of making a 
living than by sitting in a stuffy office 
eleven or twelve stories above the earth 
with one’s nose buried in a mass of pa- 
pers. Those hundreds of years with the 
bow have left something in the brain of 
the average mortal, a strange something 
that stirs and awakens when it hears the 
twang of a bowstring. Try it. 

After all is said and done, the pleasure 
of hunting is in hunting. There must be 
something to hunt, and one must feel that 
he is really hunting, but the pleasure lies 
in the hunting rather than in the killing. 
When one can enjoy all the pleasures of a 
careful stalk, can multiply the thrills of 
the hunt by the thousand, and can still bag 
enough game to furnish a breakfast the 
following day, he has approached the ideal 
method of hunting, or relaxing from busi- 
ness cares and worries. 

To men who want something new, who 
will try anything once, to men who some- 
times get a little bored with scattergun 
methods of shooting, who regret wounding 
the bird that gets away, who want to get 
more excitement out of hunting—try hunt- 
ing small game with bow and arrow. 

Just try it once. 
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Game Commission Management 


6 esos management of a modern game 
commission is an entirely different 
proposition from the original conception 
as conceived by those men whose foresight 
made possible the present state of conser- 
vation. 

It was originally held that only men of 
great scientific attainment and of vast 
knowledge of the fauna indigenous to the 
country could possibly successfully manage 
the affairs of a game commission. This 
undoubtedly was true in the handling of 
commissions whose scope of endeavor was 
limited, but in due time with the growth 
of the commissions’ work, as in big busi- 
ness, old methods were thrown into the 
discard and new and modern business meth- 
ods superseded the antiquated ideas. 

This is best shown by the fact that in 
the revision of the Pennsylvania code of 
1925 fifty-seven of our game laws were 
found to be useless and were decoded. 

The organization of a game commission 
to be successful must be built upon non- 
partisan lines, must be made more or less 
free from political influence, tho not en- 
tirely, since its activities must be gov- 
erned ultimately by the governing power 
of the State. 

The body should consist of at least six 
men chosen because of their practical 
knowledge and their ability to apply the 
same. These men should preferably re- 
ceive no salaries, since the non-salaried 
board attracts men of high motive who 
give their time only because of their love 
of the subject. These men can then select 
whatever specialists they need to carry 
on their different lines of work, which 
leaves the Commission free to build the 
correlated work upon a sound, practical 
foundation. 

The commission should hold at least four 
meetings yearly, at which time they will 
review all of the work of the preceding 
quarter, and then build their plans for the 
succeeding quarter. 

At these meetings there should be laid 
before them a carefully condensed epitome 
of the work of their different departments. 
A budget should be made which from ex- 
perience shows the needs of the Depart- 
ment which meets and takes care of the 
planning for the future. 

No commission can be successful unless 
possessed of independent means. To de- 
pend upon legislative appropriation is sui- 
cide. The correct method in obtaining 
the fund consists in a hunters’ license which 
not only furnishes a sufficient amount of 
money, but carries with it the interest of 
the sportsmen who furnish the same. The 
commission should regularly report back 
to stockholders, or the sportsmen, or the 
contributors, showing exactly how the 
money is spent and the needs for the same. 

Securing the confidence of the sports- 
men by this plan sooner or later brings to 
the commission the whole-hearted support 
of the sportsmen, and without this sup- 
port the Commission can not hope to con- 
tinue its activities, because the sportsmen’s 
clubs, encouraged by the success of their 
commission will organize their clubs, which 


clubs will receive from the commission the 
information which shows them the neces- 
sity for enlarging all activities, and the 
clubs or sportsmen will direct their repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature to pass the 
needed legislation to help out the commis- 
sian program. 


ge appointments to positions under the 
game commission should be entirely 
in the hands of the commission, and it is 
a wise legislature and governor who do 
not interfere, so long, of course, as the 
commission continues to be successful and 
the sportsmen are satisfied. The appoint- 
ments should be made after a competitive 
mental and physical examination of the 
applicants, and the applicants offer them- 
selves as a result of an advertisement by 
the Commission that a vacancy will or 
does exist. 

After an examination is held, from the 
three or four candidates attaining the high- 
est average, the commission can select the 
man whom they wish to appoint, and if it 
is thought wise, send a list of the success- 
ful candidates to the interested members 
of the legislature and to the governor, 
giving them an opportunity to obtain prior 
information and help make a selection. 
Thus it will be seen that this puts the ap- 
poitnments upon a fair and equitable basis, 
and generally results in a satisfactory ap- 
pointment to all parties concerned. If 
there appears to be no one in the district 
who passes a satisfactory examination, then 
the commission should resort to hand- 
picking the candidate from any other part 
of the State. Only in this way can the 
commission ever hope to improve the per- 
sonnel of its officers. Only in this way can 
they appoint officers who are not influenced 
by political factions, for it readily can be 
seen that if the appointment is influenced 
by one political faction, the usefulness of 
the appointee in that territory is reduced at 
once fifty per cent. 

This method of appointment really re- 
lieves the local politician of making an 
unsatisfactory appointment and thereby en- 
gendering dissatisfaction amongst his own 
constituents, for if the candidate has failed 
to pass a satisfactory examination, then 
certainly he can not expect dr hope to have 
the support of any political body, since no 
one would insist upon the appointment of 
a wholly inefficient man. 

The appointees must be loyal to the com- 
mission. ‘They must recognize no other 
influence. Their work carries them many 
times into the private affairs of influential 
individuals, and to correctly attend to their 
duties, fearless and without favor, they 
must owe allegiance to no man or men 
except the commission who employs them. 

The commission should appoint a re- 
sponsible, aggressive tactful man as, its ex- 
ecutive secretary. The executive secretary 
should possess a wide knowledge of the 
field and stream and of the wild life of the 
state. He should above all things be a 


man possessing great ability in organization, 
and one who by virtue of the very confi- 
dence he instills should receive the un- 
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swerving loyalty and duty of his men. The 
position is one that not every man can 
fill, and while he will be directed by the 
commission in his work, nevertheless, am 
ple opportunity will afford itself for him 
to demonstrate good judgment, square deal 
ing, and a thoro knowledge of the needs 
oft conservation. 


FIXHE executive secretary should be un- 

der bond, as he is responsible to the 
commission, who otherwise would hold the 
bag. 

He must sign all the checks dispensing 

the funds, live within his budget and se 
cure the greatest amount of efficiency with 
the least cost of his field force. Within 
him rests the success or failure of the ad- 
ministration of the commission. 
_ It will be necessary to divide the work 
into separate bureaus. There should be 
a bureau in charge of the law enforcing, 
or protection. The chief of this bureau 
will have direct supervision over all of 
the field officers. The field force will 
further be supervised by a force of di- 
vision supervisors, each of whom will have 
charge of a certain number of counties in 
the state. Each county will have a district 
supervisor with one or more deputy super- 
visors, according to the size of the county. 
and the amount of wild land therein con- 
tained. The district supervisor will re 
port and clear his work thru the division 
supervisor of his district. The division 
supervisor will report the work of all the 
district supervisors of his division to the 
chief of the bureau of protection. All of 
the problems pertaining to game adminis- 
tration in a given district will then be 
carefully handled, checked by the division 
supervisor, again checked by the chief of 
the bureau of protection,.and filed for the 
attention of the executive secretary. 

If the commission expects to establish 
game sanctuaries, then it will be necessary 
to have a bureau of lands and refuges 
The chief of this bureau will have charge 
of the permanently employed refuge keep- 
ers, will administer the land belonging t 
or leased by the commission, will survey 
and report the needs of more sanctuaries, 
will look after the care of the sanctuaries, 
the upkeep of the Keepers’ houses, and the 
winter feeding of game. The bureau chief 
will also assist in the selectioi. aid purchase 
of additional lands from time to time and 
will watch the development of the cover 
upon the commission owned lands, the cut 
ting of the fire lines, and the building of 
roads necessary to open up the district. 

Every commission should establish a 
bureau of vermin control, the chief of 
which should possess an acute knowledge 
of the fur and fauna of the state, since he 
will be compeiled to pass upon all bounty 
claimed. He must be able to accurately 
recognize all fur not indigenous to his own 
state. Otherwise, he would open up an 
opportunity for fraud. 


T SHOULD be the function of the ver 

min control department to closely study 
the fur situation and to that end he should 
have knowledge of all taxidermists, all 
trappers, and all fur buyers, and their ac 
tivities should be open for his inspection. 
From his studies will come the knowledg« 
of how best to control the vermin situa- 
tion without greatly disturbing the balanc« 
of nature. It will be found wise to employ 
for this department expert trappers who 
will be used for the purpose of teaching 
the correct and humane methods of trap- 
ping, who will understand accurately the 
habits of wild life and will be able to re- 
port from their studies the condition of 
increase or decrease of the wild life of the 
state, and the necessity for stocking the 
covers. The observations of the bureau of 
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Airedale, The (Haynes) 
All About Airdales (Palmer); paper, $1.20; 
cloth ...... : 

Airedale, Setter, and Hound (Miller) 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein); paper 
BDeawice, “Te C2 NOMI) 6 incites 
aes “SPOR: TIS TIED ccs he ciessccccceensctcicasinens 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle)........ sere 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes)..... 
Cocker Spaniel, The.. 
Complete Bull Dog (Simmonds) 
Complete Dog Book; The | talent 
Coyote Coursing (Almirall) ; 
Doberman Pinscher (Schmidt) 
Dog Encyclopedia (Judy) 
Dr. Little’s Dog Book (I, ittle) 
Dumbell of Brookfield (Foote) 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. S................. 
Foxhound, The (Williams) . Sa 
Fox Terrier, The (Haynes)........ 
Hunting Dogs (Harding) 
Hunting of Mapledale (Thompson) 
Modern Airdale, The (Phillips) 
Police Dog, The (Brockwell) 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes) 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes) 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley) 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes) 
Shepherd or Police Dog (Meyer) 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham) 
Sporting Spaniels (Stewart)..... 
The Story of Jack (L ytle).... 
Training the Police Dog (Kollet). 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book. The 
(Shelley); paper, $1.50; cloth ert ynd 


Natural History 
Boy’s Book of Wild 


American Animals 


(Beard) .... 
American Boy’s Handy Book (Beard)... 
American Natural History (Hornaday) 
Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East of 
the Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed) 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed)................-. 
Bird Life (Chapman) 
Boys’ Own Book of Frontiersmen (Britt) 
Field Book of Birds of Southwestern United 
States (Wyman and Burnell).............. : 
Jack Miner and the Birds (Miner)... 
Minds and Manners of Wild Animals (Horn- 
aday) : 
Nature’s Silent Call “(Deason)... Stachan eon 
Practical Value of Birds (Henderson) 
Problems of Bird Migration (Thomson) 
Propagation of Wild Birds (Job)........... ; 
Ring-Necked Grizzly, The (Miller) 
Rocky Mountain Wonderland (Mills) 
Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills) 
Thru Field and Woodland (Northrop) 
Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke).. 
Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills) 
Watched by Wild Animals (Mills) 
Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke) 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Mills) B 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Ruxton)................ 


Miscellaneous 


Archery (Elmer) ; 
Boat Building (Beard) 
Book of Winter Sports (Dier) 5.4 
Book of Winter Sports (White).......... 
Boys’ Book of Canoeing (Jessup).... 
Camp Fires and Guide Posts (Van Dyke) 
Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use 
(Pinkerton) os 
First Aid to Animals (L eonard)....... 
Fighting Red Cloud Warriors (Brinistool) 
Handbook on Archery.. 
How to Build a Decked ‘Sailing € 
noe (Miller) 
Indian Sign 
$1.00; cloth 
Oregon Sketches (Smith) . : 
Outdoor Photography (Dimrock).. 
Outdoor Signaling 4 6 | oe : 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson) 
Profitable Breeds of Poultry (Ww heeler) 
Rediscovered Country (White)... 
Reptiles of the World (Ditmars) 
Rhymes from a Roundup Camp (( ‘oburn) 
Riata and Spurs (Sirengo) 
Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 1 nae 
Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 
Six Years With the Texas Rangers (Gite) 
TE Gg | ee a Rane eer ene: 
ee ES ee ee ae : 
Small Boat Navigation (Sterling)........... ee 
Sportcraft for All Year (Van Horn)............ 
Trail Dust of a Maverick (Brininstool) .. na 
pee BO OO een eee 


‘anvas ee 


Language saeenataine ; paper, 








Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) ........ 3. 


Vanishing Trails of Romance (Boyer).... 
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vermin control should bring to the game 
commission accurate scientific knowledge 
concerning the life and habits of fur bear- 
ing animals, and of game. This accurate 
knowledge will make history for the com- 
mission which will dispel the many false 
illusions which have been handed down 
from our ancestors. Without a carefully 
regulated and well equipped vermin con- 
trol bureau no commission can hope to be 
ultimately successful in the protection of 
their wild life. 

With the increase of game and wild life 
in any given state, a renewed interest on 
the part of the population in wild life is 
seen by the passers-by. With renewed 
interest comes a demand for more informa- 
tion upon the activities of the game com- 
mission. This demand will sooner or later 
occasion the formation for a bureau of 
research and information. The chief of 
this bureau should preferably be a well edu- 
cated, well informed ornithologist, and he 
should have under him a well trained corps 
of lecturers, for the demand from the pub- 


lic for knowledge upon wild life will in- 
crease to such an extent that without a 
bureau of information and research it 
would be impossible for any commission to 
furnish the sought for information. The 
chief of this bureau should be an investi- 
gator. He should study the scientific side 
of conservation, the investigation of feed- 
ing conditions, of diseases imported or 
otherwise, the life history of the wild life, 
and finally the establishment of a labora- 
tory where a classification can be made 
with study of the pathological specimens 
which will from time to time come to the 
notice of every game commission. 

The information and the work of the 
chiefs of the various departments should 
be cleared thru the executive secretary, 
who will compile the results, and the re- 
sults of this well coordinated group should 
be the material which is submitted at each 
quarterly meeting for a review of the 
board of game commissioners. 

H. J. Donatpson, M. D. 
President, Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
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Buck-Fever 


HAVE heard dozens of old-timers tell 

of their first experience of what is 
commonly known among amateur sports- 
men and sometimes seasoned hunters, as 
well, buck-ague, a peculiar feeling and 
sensation that is hard to describe. I have 
heard veteran duck hunters tell of a pe- 
culiar mood and excitement that sometimes 
will cause the amateur duck hunter to stand 
motionless with a full loaded pumpgun and 
watch a whole flock of ducks raise and 
float silently away, seemingly forgetting 
to even attempt to take a single shot at 
them. I had always had my doubts about 
this thing called buck-ague until I was 
fully convinced last December that I my- 
self could be buck-agued or locoed. 

During the last two or three years the 
north and eastern parts of rural Missouri 
have been bothered considerable with the 
big gray timber wolves which, during the 
severest part of the winter, from latter 
part of December to about the first of 
February, do considerable damage to the 
large herds of sheep that are commonly 
found on the large grazing timbered farms 
of this section of the state. When report 
after report had come in from the various 


sections from farmers who complained that 
their sheep were being continually harassed 


or Locoed?P 


and every so often one or two missing, the 
necessity for a free-for-all wolf chase was 
finally decided upon by one of the out- 
lying farmers of this territory, George 
Lewis, living in a large sheep farm 1% 
niiles from the little inland town of Wini- 
gan, which is located 40 miles due north- 
east of Brookfield, Mo. 

Altho I have made only a few hunting 
and trapping excursions into this territory, 
known as Yellow Creek country, I think 
that I would be safe in saying that it is 
the most uncivilized, wild and wooly terri- 
tory to be found in Missouri, not even ex- 
cepting the Ozarks, if such things as roads, 
broken country, timber and all that goes to 
make a good trapping and hunting coun- 
try are considered. I believe that, going 
over the entire state, in this vicinity can 
be found the largest bunches of quail to be 
found anywhere. I observed on one of 
my numerous quail hunts in this country, 
last winter, one flock that had, safely say- 
ing, 300 birds in the bunch. 

George Lewis was aroused from his sleep 
one night by what he thought was a free- 
for-all dog fight out in his front yard, and 
on going to the door, he was somewhat 
surprised to see a large gray, male timber 
wolf give his two dogs the licking of their 





Ben Tinker, well known big-game hunter and guide, with an antelope killed by him in 
Old Mexico 
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BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN 








Angling 
Adventures in Angling (Heilner).................... $3.00 
Amateur Rod Making... a BOO 
American Trout Stream Insects “(Rhead)... teats 2.50 
Angler’s Handbook (Camp)...................--.2.------ 1.00 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them........ 1.50 
Bass and Bass Fishing (Ripley)...................... 1.00 


Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes of 
America (Henshall).........................- 3 


Big-Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holder) a - 1.75 
Biology of Fishes (Kyle)......................-..------ . 4.50 





Black Bass and Bass Craft (Jones). 


Book of Black Bass (Henshall).................... 4.50 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead)................ 2.00 
300k of Tarpon (Dimock).................. i ae 
Book of the Pike, The (Smith)........................ 3.00 
Call of the Surf (Heilner)-............ 3.00 


Casting Tackle and Methods (Smith)... besecunenen 3.00 
Compleat Angler (Walton)................. 5.00 
Complete — of Fly Fishing and Spin- 

ning (Sh 
Complete Salen of Fishing for Trout 

(Shaw) 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche) 2.00 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp) 1 





Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead)..... SONS E acer te 
Fisherman’s Pie (Hunter)...........................-- .. 3.00 
Fishing Facts and Fancies (Griswold)............ 5.00 
Fishing From the Earliest Times.. ee . 6.00 
Fishing Kits and Equipment er assis 1.00 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer)............. 1.00 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll)... 3.00 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet)........ oe ee 
Fishing With Floating Flies (Camp)... Saasasscttetes 1.00 
SCG. RD cls ac ecneecees 1.25 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Carroll)............... 3.00 
History of Fly-Fishing for Trout (Hills) .. 3.50 


Idyl of the Split-Bamboo. The (Holden) 3 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll).... 3.00 
Lives of Complete Anglers (Walton)... 3. 






Modern Development of the Dry-Fly (Hal- 

ford) 7.50 
Muskellunge | Fishing (Robinson) Cee Se _ 2.00 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John)............ mie A 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill).................. . has 
Practical Fly-Fishing (St. John) .. 1.00 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 

rg S'S SN ease 1.50 
Salmon and the Dry Fly (La Branche)... 5.00 
PIT Ba a TS on ne eee eee eas 1.75 
Science of Fishing (Brooks)............... 1.00 
Seashore Animals of Pacific Coast (Johnson) 7.50 
Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt)............ EER 
StvGGGRORREE “CRONIN wn <a, cence cnceinsecsvesonennesnsnee .. 2.50 
Sunshine and Dry-Fly (Dunne)........................ 2.00 
Tales of Fishes (Zane Grey).. . 4.00 
Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas (Zane Grey)... . 5.00 
Tales of Lonely Trails (Zane Grey)................ 4.00 
Tales of New Zealand (Zane Grey)................ 5.00 
Tales of Southern Rivers (Zane Grey)............ 4.00 
Telling on the Trout (Hewett).......................- 2.50 
Trout Fishing (Sheringham).............. . 4.00 


A deposit of 50c is required on all C. O. D. orders to cover carrying charges. 


Trout Fly-Fishing in America (Southard) 
Trout Lore (Smith) ; 


Camping and ne 


Art of Trapping (Connor)... 

Autocamping (Brimmer).................... 

Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody) 

Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Houses 

Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps) 

Camp Cookery (Kephart).................... ...... 

Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick).. 

Camp Kraft (Miller) .............. 

Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Vv an Dyke) 

Camp Grub (Jessup)..............---------- 

Camping (Kephart) 

Camping Out (Miller)...................... — 

Camping Out (A Manual on Organized 
Camping) . 

Camping and W oodcraft (Kephart) 

Camps, Log Cabins, name and Clubhouses 
(Brimmer) ... Ee 
Canadian Wilds’ (Hunter). <a ER Eee ee x. 

Deadfalis and Snares (Harding). 

Diseases & Treatment of the Rabbit (Meek) 

Ferrets, Facts and Fancies................. 

el OS) a ae errare 

Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding)........ 

Fur Facts (Ahern)..... 

Fur Farming, The Weasel Family (Hodgson) 

Fur Rabbits (Meek)...... 

Fur Trade in America (Laut)........ 

Ginseng and Other Medical Plants 

Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins 

Home Tanning Guide (Harding) 

Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and P 
(Harding) ..... 

—— Splices and “Rope Work (Verrill) 
Land Cruising and asia 

Mink Booklet (Lamb) ; 

Mink Farming (White) 

Mink Farming (Edwards) 

Mink Raising (Hodgson) 

Mink Raising (McClintock) 

Mink Trapping (Harding) 

Motor Campcraft (Brimmer) 

Motor Camping (Long).. 

Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop). 

Muskrat Farming (Edwards) 

Muskrat Farming (Hodgson) 

Outdoor Handy Book (Beard).. 

Outdoorsman’s Handbook, The (Miller) 

Packing and Portaging (Wallace). 

Practical Fur Ranching (O. Kuechler).. 

Practical Trapper, The (Christy)... 

Raccoon Raising (Edwards).. 

Raising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson). 

Raising Fur-Bearing Animals (Patton) 

Raising Fur Rabbits (Hodgson) : 

Raising Muskrats for Profit (Hasaeen) ee 

Roughing It Smoothly (Jessop)........- eae 

Science of Trapping (Kreps)..........--.-----------+- 

Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard) 





rofit 


ments permitted in Canada. 
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Please send me the following books, 


1824 Curtis St., 


Denver, Colo. 
for which I enclose 
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Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson)........ ......... 
Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller)... 
Steel Traps (Harding). 
Successful Muskrat F arming  (Hodg son ) 
Taxidermy (Hornaday)........ 
Taxidermy (Pray).. 
Taxidermy and Museum Exhibitions (Row- 
ey? . 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce). 
Tracks and Tracking 
Trail Craft (Fordyce). 
Trapping in Northern Canada (Hodgson) 
Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy........ 
Vacation on Trail (Davenport) 
Wild Animals (Hubbard) . 
Winter Camping (Carpenter) : 
Wolf and Coyote —— (Harding)... “RID 
Woodcraft (Kephart) ..... ss 
Woodcraft for Women 


Hunting and Shnctine. 


A Catalog of Firearms 
(Satterlee) pecbaiia tena Eee 
Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide 

Across Mongolian Plains (Andrews) 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols 
Amateur Gunsmithing (Whelen) 
American Shotgun, The (Askins) 

An African Holiday (Sutton) 

Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans) 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard)...... 

Bows and Arrows (Duff) 

Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies (Horn- 


for the Collector 


. 3.00 


aday) ..... 5.00 
Camp Fires in . Desert and Lava (Hornaday) 5.00 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer).. . 3.00 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott) .... eee 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt). eS, 
Ducks and Duck Shooting (Haynes) 1.50 
East of The Sun and West of the Moon 

(Roosevelt) 3.50 
Firearms in American History (Sawyer) 3.50 
Game Animals of Africa (Lydekker) 9.00 
Game Trails of British Columbia (Williams) 5.00 
Grizzly, The (Mills)........ 2.50 
Handloading Amunition (Mattern) cee 
History of Firearms (Pollard) 12.50 
Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa (Selous) 4.00 
Hunting and Conservation... . 5.00 
Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 

(Shelley) . — 
Hunting the Wild Turkey (Turpin) . 1.50 
Hunting With the Bow and Arrow (Pope)... 2.50 
Illustrated Africa (Boyce)............. 5.00 
Tn the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 2.50 
In Brightest Africa (Akeley) 2.50 
Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice (Mc- 

Nabb . sis aa 
Jist Huntin’ ‘(Ripley ee . 2.00 
Land of Footprints (White) . 2.00 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler) .. IIE 75 


Man-Eaters of Tsavo (Patterson) 
Modern Pistol, The (Winans) 

Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan).. 
Moose Book (Merrill) 
Oh! Shoot (Rex Beach) 
Our Rifles (Sawyer)... 
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Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
(Roosevelt) Ssdiskise .. 3.00 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting. (Himmel- 
wright), new and revised edition .. 1.00 
Plantation Game Trails (Rutledge) . aoe 
Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting 
and Fishing (Mershon) 3.50 
Records of Big Game (Ward), 7th edition 15.00 
ee Ce 1.00 
Rifle Marksmanship......... ain . 1.00 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins).... .. 1.00 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller)........ - 2.50 
Scatter Gun Sketches..... Av . 2.00 
Shooting Over Decoys (Hamilton)... . 2.50 
Shot Guns (Pollard)... eh 
Sport in Field and Forest (Ripley) . 2.00 
Sporting Firearms (Kephart).. . 1.00 
Sporting Firearms of Today (C urtis).. - 250 
Sporting Rifles (Winans)....... 3.50 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Cc aswell) 4.00 
Stalking Big Game With a Camera (Max- 
I fa eg ra en oe : ~ fea 
Still Hunter, The nee 200 
Tales of Wild Turkey ‘Hunting (Everitt)... 2.50 
The Adventurous Bowman (Pope) 2.50 
Tiger Trails in Southern Asia (Sutton) 2.25 
Trail Life in the Canadian Rockies (Mitchell) 3.00 
Trapping Wild Animals in the Malay Jun- 
gles (Mayer) SES M . 2.50 
Trigger Fingers (White) .. 2.00 
White-Tailed Deer (Newsom) 3.00 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon).... 5.00 
Wherewners (threaded)... 1.00 
Wildflowing Tales (Hazelton)... . 2.00 
Wing Shooting and Angling (Cc ‘onnett) ... Reaeuel 2.50 
Wing and Trap Shooting (fe 1.00 
With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore)........ 4.00 
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With Shotgun and Rifle in North American 
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ENERGIZE YOUR BODY 
THROUGH STRONGFORTISM 


Your body can be and should 
be dynamic in its energy and 
powerful in every muscle. If 
you are a weakling—a make- 
believe man—a skinny, flabby 
outfit — it’s your fault and 
yours alone. You don’t have 
to be a weak, nervous, useless 
fellow. You can be strong 
and you will be if you have the 
sand to follow the path thou- 
sands of others like you have 
followed under my guidance. 
Men who were afflicted with 
all sorts of ailments—annoy- 
ing, destroying, weaknesses— 
men who were ashamed of 
their lack of stamina and 
muscular power — men who 
had well-nigh given up hope 
of ever being strong again— 
these men — thousands o' 
them—came to me and they 
were put on their feet, re- 
stored to health and strength 
and became men who were 
proud of their physique and 
who feared no one. 

You can get rid of Constipation, Catarrh, 
Nervousness, Rheumatism, Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Weak’Back, and many other ail- 
ments if you will take up Strongfortism. 
want to help you—and I can help you if you 
will give me a chance—if you will write and 
tell me what troubles you. 


SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK 
@ @ @ & BUse This Coupons @ Be Be 
STRONGFORT INSTITUTE 

Lionel Strongfort, Director 
Physical and Health Specialist for Over 25 Years 
Dept. 429 Newark, N. J. 
Please send me my copy of your Free Illus- 
tmated Book—‘‘Promotion and Conserva- 
tion of Health, Strength and Mental Ener- 
ey.” 




















STRONGFORT 
Builder of Men 
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ZIP-ZIP 
SHOOTER 
LET’S GO BOYS: 


7’ Hunting, fishing or camping, wherever 
# you go you will need a Zip-Zip Shooter, 


see your dealer, if he can't supply you 
order from us, Zip-Zip 
Shooter 35c or three 
for $1.00, send stamps, 
y) coin or money order. 





AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO. 
Dept. B.B, COLUMBIA, S. C. 








Trout Lore 


By O. W. Smith 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely illus- 
trated, covering every phase of trout fish- 
ing from “Fisherman’s Togs” to ‘‘How to 
Cook the Trout in a Pan’”—describes this 
book. 

From a fund of knowledge patiently 
gathered over a number of years, O. W. 
Smith has at last placed in book form 
everything that he has come to know con- 
cerning trout. 

It would be a cracker-jack trout fisher- 
man indeed who could not add new knowl- 
edge of great value to his own fund thru 
reading this 200-page book. 

As angling editor of Outdoor Life Smith 
has become popular wherever rods and 
reels are known. He is looked upon as 
the Trout authority of this country. 

The book is published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company of New York, and sells at 
$3 net. It is substantially bound in green 
cloth stamped in gold. Orders will be 
filled from this office at $3 postage paid. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
DENVER, COLO. 




















elastic and lasting with plenty of pep and | 
force, scientifically and practically made, | 
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lives. By the time he had taken one good 
shot at Mr. Wolf with his rifle, the wolt 
disappeared and was seen no more by Mr. 
Lewis. The news of the incident was 
quickly spread over the local territory and 
by noon the following day an expedition 
of about forty hunters composed of farm- 
ers, sportsmen and hunters of the immedi- 
ate vicinity and two professional wolf 
kunters from Brookfield, was organized. 
Seven saddle horses and sixteen dogs made 
up the remainder of the equipment of 
what was to me one of the best hunts of 
this kind that I have ever experienced. 

There was a light snow on the ground 
and the thermometer was standing away 
down close to zero so that the snow and 
frozen ground cracked beneath our feet. 
When those hounds hit the first hot trail 
they sent out a howl that I believe could 
have been heard for ten miles in all direc- 
tions. 


WE WERE separating into groups of 
three and four, intending to hunt a 
strip of territory about 2 miles wide which 
was covered in some places with tall timber, 
at other places with small growths of 
shaggy trees and sprouts and occasionally, 
here and there, a patch of open ground. 
But the whole nature of it was rough, and 
down thru the center of it ran a swift yel- 
low-watered stream known as_ Yellow 
Creek. 

The hound pack was about a quarter mile 
on the far side of a ridge from myself 
and two fellow hunters who said that it 
would be the best plan to follow the hounds 
as they were no doubt getting close. I 
had made many an excursion into the 
timbered lands of this territory alone and 
decided for once to abide by my own judg- 
ment and follow what appeared to me 
would be a short cut in the direction the 
hounds were headed for. I had not left 
my fellow hunters more than a quarter 
mile when, on coming out into a large op- 
ening at the lower end in the heavy timber, 
I witnessed a sight that I had never before 
experienced. Two wolves, a male and a 
female, faced me with their muscles tensed, 
eyes almost shooting fire and showing every 
one of their sharp white teeth. They were 
standing only a few feet from me, but made 
no move to attack, merely deciding from 
what I could observe, to make a stand for 
their lives. 

I have been a trapper of small game for 
a number of years and have taken a few 
shots at coyotes on the run, but this was 
my first time to meet defiance from big 
game, alone in the open woods. Altho I 
had my high-powered rifle with me, it 
seemed that I could not for the time being 


gun into action. I think they were waiting 
to see what I was going to do, and me 
waiting, in a kind of a puzzled way, on 
them. All I remember well of the picture 
was their gleaming teeth, bristling backs 
and bulging muscles seemingly ready to 
spring onto me at the slightest move. It 
seemed to me that we had stood there for 
hours (in reality it had only been seconds) 
when both disappeared behind a clump of 
trees and were gone. I quickly “came to” 
and cmptied my gun at them but to no 
avail. 

“Buck-ague” is one of the most peculiar 
things that I ever experienced, because the 
hunter does not realize until after it is 
all over just what ails him. It seems like 
both sides just wait for the other to make 
a move. I don’t believe it can be readily 
explained why a man will stand deliberately 
motionless and the game to vanish from 
sight and not even get one good shot. 

The two wolves that had kept me from 
a good shot by staring at me in a statue-like 
manner had now circled down a long ravine 
about a half mile around a steep incline 
toward the creek and had seemingly run 
diagonally toward the hound pack, which 
on coming closer had made a wide sweep 
down the west side of the incline almost 
completely surrounding the wolves, and 
howling in a manner that it would be hard 
to describe. Now, if it is your impression 
that the wolf—the big gray timber wolf— 
is a coward, just get one cornered for a 
fight and see what happens. This, altho 
not my first wolf hunt, was my first ex- 
perience of seeing one cornered for a 
fight, and I believe I can say truthfully 
that it was the gamest scrap I ever wit- 
nessed. It would be hard to put into writ- 
ing, the strategy, ferocity and the game- 
ness which this pair of wolves showed when 
entirely surrounded by sixteen hounds. The 
male wolf used all the generalship and 
headwork of an army officer in battle 
by stationing the female at his side and 
behind him to keep the hounds from com- 
ing in from behind while he met, with the 
ferocity of a lion, the hounds from the 
front. In one instance he grabbed one of 
the big brindle hounds by the back of the 
neck and threw him a distance of at least 
20 feet, against a large oak tree, and 
stunned the hound, putting him entirely 
out of business for the time being. The 
fight had lasted more than ,fifteen minutes 
before the boys decided to put the wolves 
out of business with their rifles. 

I have always looked upon the wolf as 
a coward and a sneak until this time 
which, in a way, gave me a different im- 
pression of the inhabitant of the desolate 
barren woods country. 


collect my thoughts. I was afraid to run Mo. 
and somehow or other could not get my Epw. A. WILLIAMS. 
EOS ae 


Speaking of Freak Shots 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the later part 


| of March, 1902, I was visiting with some 





friends who live along the North Platte 
River, about 5 miles east of Clarks, Iebr. 

The geese were coming in in droves; 
day and night one could hear the whir of 
wings and the plaintive honk of big, green- 
headed Canadians as they gliding down the 
wind and hit the river with a splash. And 
sometimes a flight of them would alight 
far back from the river to’ feed in stubble 
fields. 

My friend, Henry Ditmer, and I were in 
a field blind, and not having got a shot 
in several hours I rose up to get the cramp 
cut of my legs and look around a bit. 
Hardly had I straightened up than I heard 
a sharp honk of surprise behind me. Whirl- 


ing I saw a small flight (about ten in num- 
ber) of greenheads flying low, and almost 
directly over me. 

I was using an old-time Harper’s Ferry 
musket of Civil War vintage; but loaded 
with buckshot it was a goose gun from 
life’s other side. Snatching it up, I held on 
the leader, gave him a 10-foot lead and 
pulled the trigger. 

The recoil of my old blunderbus caused 
me to whirl around to keep from falling, 
but before I had executed the turn some- 
thing hit me in the back and floored me. It 
hit me so hard I slid out of the picture for 
a moment, and came to with Henry shak- 
ing me. 

Lying at my feet was a mammoth gan- 
der. I had got one goose, and in falling 
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26 Original Paintings 


SACRIFICED! 














HE, following outdoor paint- 
ings, used as covers for Out- 
door Recreation, costing originally 


from $100.00 to $250.00, will be 
sold singly or in lots to the first pur- 
chaser sending check. 


HOTOGRAPHIC reproduce- 

tions of individual pictures 
will be loaned for approval, on re- 
quest. 


TO artist represented in this 
lot was paid less than 


$100.00 for his painting. 


This Opportunity Will Nod 
Knock Twice 


Order by number: 


No. 1 Playing a Muskie, by Hoffmeister.... $20 
No. 2 Old Story-teller, by Hoskins $20 
No. 3 Autocamping Scene, by Hoskins....... $15 
No. 4 Rocky Mountain Goat Scene, by Hoskins $25 
No. 5 Lunch at Camp, by Gayle Hoskins $15 
No. 6 Turkey Shooting, by Gayle Hoskins 25 
No. 7 Shore Shooting, by Gayle Hoskins. $15 
No. 8 Trout Fisherman Scene, by Goodwin $50 
No. 9 Killing a Grizzly, by Philip Goodwin 25 
No. 10 A Mountain Lion Raid, by Stick. $30 
No. 11 Grizzley Shooting Scene, by Stick...........$35 
No. 12. Leaping Lake Trout, by Hunt........... ? $25 
No. 13. Canada Goose Hunting, by Hunt $5 
No. 14 Muskie Fishing, by Lynn Bogue Hunt.....$15 
No. 15 Jumping Muskie, by Lynn Bogue Hunt..$25 
No. 16 Shore-bird Shooting, by Hunt............ $25 
No. 17 Netting a Bass, by Lynn Bogue Hunt.....$25 
No. 18 Landing a Bass, by Lynn ne Hunt:...$25 
No. 19 Jumping Sailfish, by Hunt... $40 
No. 20 Mountain Goat, by Rozen.... $30 
No. 21 Beginning the Portage, by Clarke $25 
No. 22. In a Duck Blind, by Benton Clarke $15 
No. 23. Untangling Decoys, by Paul Burnham...$15 | 
No. 24 Bass Scene, by R. F. Bolles........0.0000000 $15 
No. 25 Making Decoys, by R. F. Bolles .............$50 
No. 26 The Old Trapper, by R. F. Bolles............ $20 


OUTDOOR LIFE PICTURE SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 









| tion of shotgun users. 


| name would use 








| where the bounty is low. 


| to eat and he made his escape. 


| eat or drink. 
| time he thought of his family and how 


| been chewed up by a bear, 
| would come in his throat and he would 
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it had hit me in the back. Cleaning it that 
night, Mrs. Ditmer found the wound. One 
single buckshot had struck the goose under 
the chin (so to speak) and went clear thru 
it’s head, killing it instantly. 


Francis Lowe. 
Ill. 





Veteran Hunters 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your Decem- 
ber issue H. E. Fuller explains 
of the Wild Turkey,” and gives your read- 
ers “Suggestions from a Veteran Hunter.” 

The word veteran need not necessarily 
signify more than years of participation, 
or some connection with events of years 
past. Sometimes one man acquires knowl- 
edge in a reasonably current and_ short 
period of time, that it took another man 
years to learn. One is termed a novice, 
the other a veteran; yet there is little dif- 
ference in their skill or scope of informa- 


tion. 
As far as turkeys and turkey hunting 
are involved, I do not question the right 


called a veteran. How- 
hunting ethics he 


of Mr. Fuller to be 
ever, as a counselor of 
does not qualify. 

I am a rifle addict, and subscribe fully 
to the use of that type of arm whenever 
it is practicable, but his illustrations take 
all the sap out of his caustic condemna- 
Are not the guns 
he shows double barrel and pump action 
shotguns? His pictures confuse, rather 
than embellish his treatise on moral prin- 
ciples. 

On page 76 he says: “No one but a 
game-hog or a sportsman unworthy of the 
a shotgun.” 

He and his friends may 
flaged guns, but from the 
dence he associates with some very un- 
desirable hunters. I am not prepared to say 


have 


that he appears in the pictures, or that he | 


even took them, but his selection is deplor- 
able. R. L. Rosey. 


W. Va. 





A Bear Story 


Editor Outdor Life:—I am always in- 
terested in Outdoor Life bear stories. 
I note one in a recent issue, entitled ‘““What’s 
Your Hurry, George?’ Several years ago 
there were two hunters who. went 
Trinity County hunting bears. 
up the north tork of Swift Creek and for 
several days hunted without success. 
the third day one of the party came 
cave in the mountain and noted bear tracks 
coming out of it. He went into the cave 
expecting to find some cubs, which he did, 
and started out with one when he noticed 
that the mouth of the cave suddenly be- 
came darkened and he heard a growl which 
he attributed to the mother bear coming. 
As luck would have it, there was a big 
rock that he blocked the passage with so 
the mother bear could not get in and she 
sat at the mouth of the cave for two weeks. 

At last she had to go after something 
When he 
got home he was telling his experience 
and was asked by one of the party how he 
lived for two weeks without anything to 
His reply was that every 


thinking that he had 
a big lump 


they were worried, 


swallow it. Op TIMER. 





Wolves begin to “go” in certain districts 
of Canada when the bounty is raised, while 
they seem to increase in those sections 
Every dead wolf 

the country.— 


is easily worth $100 to 


G. HH... 


into | 
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On | 
to a} 
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You'll do better 
with LYMAN SIGHTS 


Whether you shoot little 
or often, proper sights 
are a necessity 


“The Ways | 


| You can get better results from your 
| shooting if you’ll equip your gun with 
Lyman front and rear sights. The 
added pleasure you get from increased 
accuracy is worth the small cost of 
the sights. No matter what gun you 


shoot there’s a Lyman Sight ready for 
it. See your dealer, write us, or con- 
sult the Sight Chart in the Lyman 


catalog. 








No. 17 Hooded No. 26 Ivory Bead 
Front Sight. fror ight. Hol 
Aperture or post. aim in any light, 
$2.50 $1.00 








| 
Famous 1A Tang rs "te . 
Sight. Built in, turn _— . ee Ree 
down peep. Pat. ne - : _ 


thumb lock. $4.50. Tapped and drilled, $11.50. 


Lyman Sight Chart and Catalog, 10 cents. 


camou- | 
apparent evi- 


SIGHTS 


| THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
| 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn 







U. S. - 
HEADQUARTERS FOR IMPORTED ARMS 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel - Scott - Webley 

RIFLES, FIELD AND TRAP GUNS 
Full Line of American Arms 

Sportsmen—before buying, call and see biggest stock of 
fine guns in America—or send for our 88 page most com- 
plete Arms catalog ever issued in America. 25cinstamps, 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
224 East 42nd Street 
















Uniform, Accurate Work 


when you reload with 


IDEAL TOOLS 


Tse well made, accurate Ideal Reloading Tools to 
ped you the best results. 
Favorite with reloaders for 35 yrs. 
evey tool or accessory needed. 


Line includes 


Consult Ideal Quick 
Reference Table in the 


Handbook to guide you 
DEA in purchasing correct 
tool for calibers requir- 


Handbook ed. 


The new Ideal Hand- 
book No. 28 gives in- 
struction for reloading 
and ia ribes all opera- 
tions. Valuable tables 
and data. You cannot 
afford to be without it 
if youreload. Sent on 
receipt of 50 cents. 


No 28 





|THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
Middlefield, Conn 
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Knotty Questions . 








Editor Outdoor Life: I am going on 
my first big-game hunt soon, and wish to 
ask what is meant by “carefully thatch- 
ing” of the bough bed in camp.—Fred C. 
Williams, Chicago, III. 

You ask a question that has been asked 


of me often before. Cut twigs 2 or 3 
feet long from any soft-foliaged ever- 


greens near camp and, after selecting as 
level and satisfactory a spot as possible 
for your bed, run a row of them across 
the space, as you would start to shingle 
a house—only that, instead of beginning 
at the bottom, as in the shingling process, 
you begin at the top, of course. Then an- 
other layer on top of the first—making a 
rather bulky effect for the head. Then 
thatch it by such layers until you reach 
the foot, covering up with each layer the 
heavy twig butts of former layers and 
keeping them from protruding to punch 
holes in your bedding. You can bank this 
bough bed up just as high as you wish. 
Then lay over it your blankets or your 
sleeping bed. If you are sleeping in a 
tent, this bed may just as well be ar- 
ranged before erecting tent if so desired. 
(All this for the eye of the novice, as of 
course the old-timer knows the how.) 


Why are bears called carnivorous? 
isn’t it a fact that they usually prefer 
nuts, berries, etc., to meat ?—Fred. D. Ar- 


nold, Iowa. 

I'm glad you've asked me that question, 
for the bear is the most greatly and most 
unjustly maligned animal on this foot- 
stool. Bears, both grizzly and black, are 
naturally herbivorous. They will always 
eat mast, berries, etc., when they can get 
such food, in preference to meat. In the 
spring, when they come from their dens, 
they even resort to grass. They do this 
at other times, too. I have noticed where 
for several days in the spring their drop- 
pings proved that no food of any kind was 
even mixed with their grass diet. It may 
interest you to know (it probably will be 
enlightening also to those who are not 
familiar with the habits of bears) that 
when bears come from their dens in the 
spring their intestines are as clean as if 
washed out with a hose. A queer pro- 
vision of nature seems to take care of 
this before they den up in the fall. 


How would you class the following dog 
breeds, respectively, as regards their 
trailing and fighting abilities: Blood- 
hound, foxhound, airedale?—J. C. Goode, 
Montreal, Canada. 

The bloodhound cannot be beaten for 
cold trailing; the foxhound has the best 
nose for average work; while as an all- 
round rough-and-tumble fighter and trail- 
er combined the airedale stands supreme. 
“Them’s my sentiments,” and I believe 
Scott Teague, Johnny Goff, P. C. Peter- 
son, Johnny Warner, M. H. Bakker and 
Ned Frost will back me up. I know they 
would in a bear fight. 


Referring to good trailing dogs re- 
minds me of an incident: I was starting 
out on a bear hunt 25 years ago with 
Johnny Goff. Among his dogs was a 


mongrel little black-and-tan, with a limp, 
weighing about 20 pounds. 
going to take that 


“You're not 
sick dog, are you, 


“Bet 


life,” 
“Best dog in the 


I inquired. yer 


definitely. 


Johnny ?” 
came back, 


pack. Got ripped up by a lion a few 
weeks ago. When he’s on a hot bear 
trail, he loses that limp.” The first bear 


we jumped ‘ot off fast with the black- 
and-tan far in the rear. We chased them 
on horseback for a while, and lost the 
sound. I dismounted to listen as I thought 
I heard them circling. Looking thru 
the glasses at a bare hill about 500 yards 
away, I saw Bruin climbing the ridge. 
Hearing the dogs very clearly now, I 
waited. In a minute after seeing the bear 
I got glimpses of the pack thru the 
trees at the foot of the divide. Finally 
I saw an animated fly-speck moving up 
that hill, and behind said speck, at a 
distance of a hundred yards, came the 
pack. The “fly-speck” was none other 
than the little cripple, and he led the pack 
right up to the spot where the bear 
“treed.” After that experience I came to 
the conclusion that with dogs, as with 
men, “appearances is deceitful.” 


What is the reason we do not run 
across some of the horns that deer shed? 
We would also thank you to answer an- 
other question. I suppose we have read 
thirty or forty articles in your magazine 
relative to a lion screaming. Was this 
definitely decided? Do they or do they 
not? There are plenty of lions here but 
no one that I know ever heard one call.— 
A Bunch of Readers, Camp Baldy, Calif. 


The reasons that you rarely see shed 
deer horns in the hills are: first, because 
in hunting deer you rarely travel over 
their winter and spring range, where 
these horns are usually shed. Another 
reason is that they are eaten greatly by 
rodents. Still another is this: deer will 
usually shed one horn first. The other 
feels out of kilter on his head, as it is 
an over-balancing weight, and he soon 
gets nervous and tries to shake this horn 
off. The result is that after trying the 
shaking method for a while, he resorts to 
bushes or trees on which to rub it off. 
When it is dislodged in brush, it is often 
covered up, and, of course, not very easy 
to see, and, is usually quite a distance 
from where the first horn was dropped. 

Regarding mountain lions screaming, 
this is a question that has excited a lot 
of controversy during the past thirty or 
forty years. One of the greatest moun- 
tain lion guides that I have ever hunted 
with was Johnnie Goff. He told me once 
that although he has been at the killing 
of over 200 mountain lions, he had never 
heard one scream. Johnnie, of course, 
didn’t mean by that that mountain lions 
never scream. They do. In the mating 
season they often scream, or utter a cry. 
It is not, however, the soul-piercing cry, 
nor like the cry of “a woman in distress,” 
as some of our younger sportsmen 
friends would lead us to believe. The 
impression I would like to create in this 
answer is that the scream of a mountain 
lion is very rarely heard, for during the 
time of year when it is usually emitted 
(about February or March), there are 
no campers or hunters about. 


een 





SNAKE LORE 


By W. A. BEVAN 











I have just been reading your answer to a 
query relative to young snakes entering the mouth 
of the mother, and have also read other articles 
by you that seemed to cast doubt on this happen- 
ing. I wish to state that 50 odd years ago, 
as a boy returning from swimming near where 
I lived in Rhode Island accompanied by other 
boys of my age, while among the sweet fern and 
white birch I saw an ordinary-sized spreading 
adder (local name). The snake was startled by 
my approach and opened its mouth; then I was 
astounded to see small snakes about 5 inches 
long pile into that mouth one afetr another; as 
fast as they could be accommodated a great many 
went in. Having always had it instilled into my 
mind that a snake was an awful thing (I was 
about 10 years old), I killed the old snake with 
a stick. The other boys were some 15 or 20 feet. 
from me. I excitedly called to them to come, 
but by the time they leisurely reached me all of 
the young snakes had holed up. This operation 
was very rapidly performed, I should say in 
about a minute. They saw me kill the snake, but 
were unconvinced, so I carried the old snake a 
mile to an uncle’s house and in the paved and 
curbed gutter in front of the house I cut the old 
snake open and there were all of the little ones 
alive—some thirty-three or thirty-five, I think it 
was. Since the above I have changed my views 
about snakes and always made them a _ study 
whenever met. I have seen the same snake play 
*possum, and my acquaintance with rattlesnakes 
when about 17 years old and more finally caused 
me to state to my brother that a rattlesnake is 
a gentleman. (I had always heard them reviled.) 
I was overjoyed many years later to read in 
Ditmars’ book the same statement and recently 
by you in Outdoor Life. I believe the rattle- 
snake is the finest thing in animal life that I 
have ever met. It gives me great pleasure to 
read your articles in Outdoor Life concerning 
reptiles. I met a small snake not over 1 foot 
in length in the Florida Everglades, like a stick 
of candy. Think the natives called it a coral 
snake. It was like brilliant enamel, red and 
white bands encircling it. I touched it with a 
stick and it broke in two. My meager description 
of this snake is entirely from memory after many 
years. I did not strike it—just touched it to 
study its action. Would be glad if you could 
identify this for me. They were said by the 
natives to be very rare in Fla. Believe this about 
the small snakes entering the mother’s mouth will 
interest you if only as corroboration of other re- 
ports. I have never heard of another such in- 
stance tho I have asked many woodsmen, so be- 
lieve I was privileged to witness a very rarely 
seen occurrence.—Charles W. Geer, R. I. 


Answer.—I openly express doubt that snakes 
ever swallow their young because no naturalist 
has ever had satisfactory proof that such a thing 
ever occurred. I am not in a position to say dog- 
matically that it does not occur, but I do say 
that everything we know about snakes, apart from 
what we may think possible, is very much aga‘nst 
the probability of snakes swallowing their young 
to afford them protection. Snakes do not care 
for their young and do not stay with them after 
they are born. You state that you have seen the 
snakes which were called spreading adders play 
*possum. They were undoubtedly hog-nosed 
snakes, for they are the only snakes which feign 
death. Is it not possible that the snake which 
you thought you saw swallow its young was of 
another species but similarly marked? Hog-nose 
snakes are oviparous and probably never see their 
snakes are marked like sticks of candy and they 
progeny, as the eggs are deposited weeks before 
incubation is complete. There are  snake-like 
lizards in Florida which break very readily, but 
are not marked like the coral snakes. The coral 
snakes are carked like sticks of candy and they are 
are built like all other snakes. ‘“‘A break’ other 
than in the tail would be bound to prove fatal. 

To revert to snakes and their young, is it not 
possible that you were mistaken in what you 
thought you saw? Some time ago two people 
(I was one) stood 6 feet apart with an 18 inch 
snake on the ground between us. The snake 
made a convulsive movement and disappeared 
and neither one of us saw where it went. I 
later found the snake some distance away and 
caught it. What do you suppose 6-inch snakes 
can do in the disappearing line? Is it not prob- 
able that the snake was of a viviparous species and 
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Result of a rattlesnake “‘drive’’ near Dailas, 
Tex. Photo by M. E. Garrett 








the young newly born and the mother still carried 
a number of unborn young. You were only 10 
years old and, having heard that snakes swallow 
their young, you believed it, consequently a very 
casual observation would be sufficient to con- 
vince you that you had seen something which con- 
firmed that which you already believed. I am 
putting the matter before you in this manner to 
show you just what we are up against in an- 
alyzing the myriads of reports which memories 
have carried sometimes over half a_ lifetime. 
I would like you to think the matter over and then 
write me again. I am much more interested in 
the psychological rather than the zoological side 
of the subject.—W. A. 


I find all your “‘Snake Lore’”’ articles very in- 
teresting but never see any from my part of the 
country; that is, about the snakes that I know 
personally, as it were. During the summer months 
I work with the surveyors, having also worked 
one or two winters, so you see my line of work 
brings me in contact with all sorts of snakes, not a 
few of which have been rattlers or diamondbacks. 
There is a good deal to be said about them, a 
little of which I know by actual experience and 
observation, but what I want to talk about is 


their fictitious savagery, and also their sports- 
manship in giving warning before striking. 
This year I have stepped on two of them 


and neither one gave warning or struck before, 
during or after this painful indignity. The first 
occurred during the latter part of the cold 
weather, just after Christmas. I had on a pair 
of rubber hip boots and was in a grove of small 
scrub oaks cutting grade stakes. Had been stand- 
ing in a cramped position for possibly a minute 
or two when I glanced down at my feet and to 
my surprise saw a small rattler with his tail under 
my boot. The morning was rather chilly but not 
cold enough to stiffen a snake, but he showed no 
anger or fight whatever and started crawling off 
when I removed my foot—rather speedily. He 
was about 2%4 or 3 feet long, with three or four 
rattles. The second time was more recent, during 
hot weather. I was walking thru some scrub oak 
ishes and it was drizzling at the time. I wore 
leather boots about eight inches high and my 
puppy was at my heels. When I stepped on the 
snake I jumped _ subconsciously before my 
rain had time to analyze the trouble, speaking 

ely from a standpoint of speed. The puppy 
tartled by my actions had stopped with his fore- 
ws resting on the snake, I sprang back and 
rabbed him away, thus giving me for the first 
me an unobstructed view of the rattlesnake. He 
was coiled in a little knot that I could have 
covered with two hands, practically invisible 
among the dead leaves. He had not made a move 
nor had he sounded off, altho I know he had heard 
me brushing past branches, etc. I put my pistol 
within two feet of his head and pulled the trigger 
and he immediately uncoiled and glided off. Think- 
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ing I had missed him, I grabbed a bush hook and 
cut him in two about a foot behind his head, and 
on close inspection I found that the bullet had 
struck him in the head, tearing the lower jaw 
loose, passed into another coil and tore his heart 
in half, which, by the way, continued beating for 
an hour or so after we had skinned him. From 
the tip of his tail, (not his rattles) to the tip of 
his snout he measured 6 feet 3 inches and was 
at the time carrying twelve rattles. And during 
all this time he (or rather I should say she, for 
we found eggs in the body), neither rattled nor 
struck. Altogether in the eight months I have 
been in this part of Florida I have been in on 
the killing of twelve diamondbacks, only two 
of which were under 4 feet in length and one 
over 6 feet. Not one of them ever sounded off 
except when we teased them with sticks. I 


am 
very interested in snakes of all kinds and es- 
pecially in the small and very poisonous coral 


snake found in this part of the country, but on 
account of its habit of living underground most of 
the time and being so small (not over 18 inches, 
if that much), and also because there are at least 


two other species that greatly resemble it, is 
hard to find, and then if found, equally as 
hard to tell which one it is. Is the so-called 
rattlesnake pilot the male of the rattlesnake 


species and is it poisonous?—W. B. Mell, Jr., Fla. 


Answer—lI heartily agree that rattlesnakes are 
not nearly as pugnacious as is popularly sup- 
posed. I consider the rattler a gentleman which 
shows no inclination to fight after its first hys- 
terical fear has passed. The majority of rat- 
tlers I have caught in the wild have shown no in- 
clination to bite until after I have closed my snake 
strap on their necks. The name “pilot” is tacked 
on to different snakes in different localities; in any 
case there is no connection between the snakes 
called pilot and rattlers except that they occupy 
the same localities. The only poisonous snakes in 
Florida are the rattlers, cotton-mouth moccasins 
and coral snakes. The copperhead touches the 
northern edge of the state but does not range far 
south. You will easily distinguish the poisonous 
coral from the snakes which resemble it if you 
remember that the coral has a yellow band be- 
tween each red and black and the harmless snakes 
have a black between each red and yellow. Coral 
(poisonous)—red, yellow, black, yellow, red, yel- 
low, black, yellow. Harmless snakes—red, black, 
vellow, black, red, black, yellow, black.—W. A. B. 


For some time I have been reading ‘‘Snake 

Lore” with interest. In all my reading abont 
) g 

poisonous snakes found here in this country I 


have never read anything concerning the stinging 
snake. The sting from these snakes is said to 
be more poisonous than the bite from a rattler. 
At least that is what the people say and some 
of them I believe. Even my father who killed 
one once with a hoe, was amazed how this snake 
would strike the hoe with his tail after 
“killed.” A boy was trying to catch the 
by the tail and ‘‘pop” his head off at the time 
my father came up and warned him. My father 
said it would have meant death had the boy 
caught the snake by the tail. During my thirteen 
years’ stay in Mississippi I saw only two of the 
snakes. They usually inhabit just such places 
as the water moccasin. They are jet black and 
slick; they seem to have no scales like the water 
moccasin. Their belly is very red in color. Upon 
being approached these snakes have a tendency to 
hide their head. In fact, both snakes that I saw 
actually kept their heads hidden seeming to de- 
pend solely upon their tail for protection. Now 
the question is: are these snakes’ sting as poison- 


being 
snake 


ous as my friends and father say they are? 
R. D. Reese, Ark. 
Answer.—The snake you so well describe is 


absolutely harmless. The only dangerous snakes 
are those with venom secreting glands in their 
heads. The snake so commonly called “horn” or 
“stinging snake’’ has a horny appendage at the 
end of its tail, but so have the copperheads, bull 
and pine snakes, and there is no reason for get- 
ting worked about one more than another. There 
is no mistake about the existence of the snake; 
it is technically known as Farancia abacura. The 
snake is secretive and its burrowing habit is re- 
sponsible for the more appropriate name of mud 
snake. If there existed any snake with a tail 
which secreted a poison, the organ would have 
been thoroly examined and every action of the 
poison well known long before now. Such an 
organ just is not, that’s all. The next time you 
have the opportunity, pick up one of the snakes 
and examine the tail. Forget all you have heard 
and don’t hurt the snake, because it can’t hurt 
you.—W. A. B. 
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OKS 


for the Sportsman 


Dumb-Bell of Brookfield, by John Taintor 
262 pages; $2 postpaid; D. 


pany, New York. 








Fx ote > 


Appleton & Com- 


Classed by such famous authors as Rex Beach 
as the greatest dog story. Dumb-Bell 
than a champion, more than a dog; he 
gallant gentleman and a philosopher, and in 
exceptional story he will win your 
keep them thru to the very end. 


was more 
was a 
this 


affections and 


King of Mapledale, by Loyd 
pages; $2 postpaid; D. 


New York. 


245 


Company, 


Thompson; 
Appleton & 
Here is the story of a beautiful Irish sette: 

a thorobred who becomes a champion. It is a 
story filled with humor, dramatic action 
deep understanding of people and dogs. Certain- 
ly it will stir the blood of everyone who loves 
to observe a handsome, intelligent dog in actiot 


and a 


The Old Stag, by Henry Williamson; 347 pages; 
$2.50 postpaid; E. P. Dutton 


& Company, 
New York City. 


A new book of nature stories, in which the 
author draws from the reader gratitude and a 
kind of deep surprise. Mr. Williamson is a 


poet as well as a 


life who 


scientist, a dreamer of wild 


waits and watches for hours to see his 


dreams come true. 

Just From Georgia, by Frank L. Stanton; 190 
pages; $2 postpaid; Byrd Publishing Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. 


A compilation of inspirational poems by the 
late poet laureate of Georgia, author of “Mighty 
Lak’ a Rose,” “Jest A Wearyin’ Fer You,” and 
many similar classics. 


Universal Knowledge (Volume I), compiled and 
edited by a corps of distinguished educators; 
1694 pages; completely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps; The Universal Knowledge 
Foundation, Inc., New York City. 

The first of twelve volumes, designed as a 
source of general and needed information for 
those who are beginning to learn as well as for 
maturer minds. Prices range from $6.25 to 
$17.50 per volume, postpaid, and from $75 to 
$210 for the complete set, depending upon class 
of binding. This volume, and the eleven to be 
published constitute a complete encyclopedia of 
exceptional value and interest. 


The 


99? 


Key Above the Door, 
pages; $2 postpaid; 
Company, New York City. 


Walsh; 


Stokes 


by Maurice 
Frederick A. 


A wind-swept, cloud-dappled love story of the 
Grampian Hills in Scotland. The loch with its 
blue misted islands and uneasy waters chuckles 
thru this book, and Tom King, scholar-tramp, with 
his dour wit and clean courtliness is 
An absorbingly interesting novel. 


the hero. 


Ben, the Black Bear, by William H. Wright; 121 
pages; illustrated with photographs; 90 cents 
postpaid; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
The first section of this volume is given over 

to the life history of Ben, from the date of his 
capture by the author as a tiny cub, while the re- 
mainder deals wi.h black, grizzly and other bears 
in general—their classification, distribution, char- 
acteristics and habits. 


Benjamin Carver Lamme (An Autobiography) ; 
271 pages; profusely illustrated; $3 postpaid; 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

The life history of Benjamin Carver 
late chief engineer of The Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. Never has a suc- 
cessful man made a more painstaking or inter- 
esting analysis cf the reason for®his success than 
has Mr. Lamme in this autobiography. But this 
book is more than an account of the personal ac- 
complishments of a great engineer; it is an inti 
mate history of the pioneer development of elec- 
trical engineering, by one who played a 
part in this development. Young 


Lamme, 


leading 
men, in par- 


ticular, will find inspiration in this unique story 
of a unique life. 
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Game Breeding 


LL varieties of wild duck and_ teal 
are not nearly so cantankerous in 


the matter of breeding as are the 


tribe of wild geese. One may order any 
number of varieties of wild ducks and 
teal, now, for early March delivery, with 


a confident expectation of egg laying, in- 
cubation and successful raising of young 


birds. But not so with geese and swans, 
with the exception of the black swans 
which will, if well mated, start to breed 
in April, May or June. This, of course, 
if the environment is right, and _ that 
means plenty of tall rushes and_ hiding 
places. If there is not an abundance of 
tall reeds, rushes, flags and sedges, shocks 


of corn or tall oat straw would do. 


Similarly with the upland game birds. 
One may safely order now for early 
March, or late February delivery, nearly 


all of the upland game birds with the 
full expectation of their breeding. 
One should plan, this month, for the 


planting of lettuce or romaine in cold 
frames or hot frames. A liberal feeding 
of this induces fertility on the part of 
indifferent males. For this purpose, too, 
include a little barley and a little hemp 
in the feed. Strange to say, it is the 
male bird that is indifferent. The goose 
often lays eggs and there is nothing in 
them, tho she sets on them faithfully and 


the gander will stand by, on guard, wait- 
ing for the end of the setting with the 
expectation of leading a flock of goslings. 


Should you be suspicious and sneak a 
fertile egg among the others, marking it, 


that marked egg is successfully 
hatched, that gander will be a proud and 
noisy father. He will follow the baby 
around and defend it with his life, altho 
it is not his at all. Again, very often, 
the first egg the goose lays will be in- 
fertile, while the others laid are fertile. 
This shows an un-alert gander or one 
that has spent his early period fighting ; 


and only 


time passed and the earlier eggs became 
hard and could not be fertilized. 
Among the upland game, some cocks 


stubborn and the 
cannot be hatched. 


become indifferent or 
hens lay eggs that 
Here is where the timely feeding of the 
foods mentioned above will arouse enough 
energy to have no disappointments. 

In a semi-domestic state, nearly all game 
birds not only increase in size but also 
increase their egg laying ability, some- 
times doubling the number of the wild 
state, and occasionally trebling it, as wit- 
ness our common guineafowl, ringneck 
pheasants and mallard ducks. 


he G ordering time is now. I myself 
Hu ordered eggs of the rarer pheasants 
back in October so as to be sure of se- 
curing them. Eggs range in price from 
20 cents to $12 each, and it is always 
hard to secure the higher priced ones as 
birds from such eggs, at six months of 
age, will sell for as high as $100 each. 

Eggs should be packed in bran and very 
loudly labelled. They are often sent by 
express, but it seems to me that they would 
be better sent by parcel post. Some very 
disappointing results come from egg buy- 
ing. One case I recall: the eggs were 


purchased in considerable number and va- 


from a well known eastern breeder. 
The breeder sold the eggs in good faith 
but hardly any of them hatched. It 
chanced that the breeder was a man new 
to the business; he was an importer and 
had secured his birds from Europe and 
they had had a long trying journey. He 
paired them. Of course the hens laid eggs, 
but the eggs were not fertile, as the cocks 
had not had time to settle down and call 
the new place their home. Then, too, 
they had not recovered their full vitality 
after the long and arduous journey. 

Some male birds are cantankerously par- 
ticular anyway. I find a very good plan 
with valuable pheasants and other game 
birds is to place the cocks in pens on each 
side of the hens; then open the door of 
one pen and let one cock in with the hens 
for a while; put him back and liberate 
the other for a short period. This is a 
good plan to insure fertility. 

Many cock birds are out and out hen 
killers, especially Elliot pheasant cocks. 
Amhersts and Reeve’s cocks are often hen 
killers; Goldens occasionally; Impeyans 
rarely. I have never known Silvers and 
the Kaleege in general as hen killers; 
as a rule they are monogamous, even in 
domesticity. 

Hen killing cocks are often very valu- 
able birds; their offspring are generally 
peppy and virile and they can take care 
of a number of hens. Quite often, how- 
ever, it is not possible to procure hens 
in number for any one particular cock, 
so other methods have to be tried to pre- 
vent hen killing. Clip the spurs but be 
careful you do not clip so close as to 
cause bleeding. That means the cock will 
often bleed to death. Better use a flat 
file and file the spurs blunt. Clipping the 
sharp point of the beak will also help, 
as will clipping one of the cock’s wings 
so he cannot fly. A Reeve’s cock will 
often tear the scalp off a hen. A good 
method of handling a particularly vicious 
cock is to clip a wing well, then put in 
a partition so that the hens can fly over 
it and escape from his attacks, or they 
can fly back and have it out with him. 
A cock that is ready to mate, that is, par- 
ticularly so strong and peppy as to be 
almost vicious, will naturally be savage 
with a hen that will not respond to him, 
and be tractable with a hen that will 
meet his advances. With such a bird, the 
partial partition is a great help in saving 
hens. 


riety 


HE game bird advertisers in Outdoor 

Life I know very well and have found 
them honest and reliable. Naturally in 
such a precarious business as transport- 
ing live valuable game birds accidents will 
happen. There is one thing I never can 
understand: why some (not all) dealers 
will cram a shipping box full of very hard 
grain. During the journey, birds are far 
better off without grains unless they are 
on a very long voyage. In such a case 
I would advise the mixture of bran and 
oats to be fed daily by the express people. 
For all short trips of twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours, I would not feed at all, 
except for water in hot weather. For 
trips longer than thirty-six hours, up to 





four days, I would advise putting sliced 
mangels, or sugar beets, or rutabagas, 
apples, hard pears, in the box, as these 
will give both food and water. 

About the end of this month most new 
game breeders begin a frantic search for 
stock birds for breeding this spring. As 
February comes in, this frantic search does 
not abate; rather, it increases. In March, 
that increase is noticeable. Fancy ask- 
ing for mated pairs of Canada geese that 
will nest, lay eggs, and hatch young this 
spring! I had fully a hundred letters last 
March asking where sure breeders of 
Canadas could be procured. They came in 
even to the end of April. Now the right 
time to buy any kind of a goose is in 
May and early June, buying them for 
breeding the following year. Canada geese 
have their nests made in March. I have, in- 
deed, seen Canada goslings hatched in 
March, as domesticated Canadas nest 
earlier than the wild ones. Even the do- 
mestic varieties of geese will not nest on 
a strange place unless they have been put 
down the end of the previous summer. 
Geese are far more particular than any 
other wild waterfowl about breeding in a 
strange place, while waterfowl in general 
are more particular and cantankerous than 
are upland game birds. I have put black 
swans down on a place that looked good 
to them, at the very end of summer, and 
they started in to nest in two or three 
weeks. White swans would never do this. 

Do not fail to read Beebe’s latest and 
most interesting book, Pheasants, Their 
Lives and Homes. It is wonderfully in- 
formative about all the varieties and well 
illustrated with colored plates. In writ- 
ing of some of the pheasants, and their 
being taken to different zoos, I was much 
interested to note that he gave them a life 
varying from four months to four years. 
Pheasants have a much better time of 
on the game farms. Many of the pheasants 
I know live from four to even a dozen 
years. I do not know of any pheasant 
that does not live longer than four years 
if given any kind of a chance. 





It is a strange fact but recently at least 
half of my inquiries have come from Cali- 
fornia and Florida as against all of the 
other states of the country. 

Texas has wild bird and game importing 
stations at Laredo, El Paso, Brownsville, 
San Antonio, but I know of no game 
farms in the entire state. Except for 
Florida and California, the southern sec- 
tion of the country seems almost to have 
no game farms.—G. 





Our club has recently acquired a few hundred 
acres of land in Sullivan County, New York. 
There are a number of grouse, rabbits (snow- 
shoe and cottontail) and deer on the property. 
We would like to do some winter feeding. The 
land is well timbered; ridges covered with beech, 
maple, oak and black birch, with a few stands 
oi fine hemlock. Swamps have laurel and hem- 
lock. Next spring we want to plant something 
for the birds and deer. Would buckwheat, “Rus- 
sian” turnips or alfalfa grow in the small clear 
spots?>—A. I. B., N. Y. 

Answer.—Alfalfa in some of the clear spots 
will be splendid. Plant early and turn into hay 
in July and again in September; leave the hay 
in a stack or stacks but top off the stacks with 
timothy so as to throw water off of the alfalfa. 
In other clearings plant alternate patches of 
Russian sunflowers, hemp, flax, buckwheat. Plant 
the three first as early as you like; the buckwheat 
later, say, in early June. Would advise your 
clearing non-food bearing trees from the vicinity 
of the beeches, giving them a chance to grow good 
crops of nuts. Similarly with the white oaks 
which will give your birds sweet acorns. Read 
back numbers of Outdoor Life for lists of trees 
and shrubs bearing foods for birds. For turnips, 
would suggest the purple top Swedes. Are you 
planning = stock your place with wild turkeys? 
—G. H. C. 
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Outdoor Life e} and Recreation 


Fox and Fur Facts 


when the market is going to drop 

below profitable margin in_ silver 
foxes. For a moment, consider the mil- 
lions of people in this country alone who 
never even have seen a silver fox gar- 
ment. There are a few in store windows, 
and many more that are only imitations, 
but so many of us have not seen even 
that much. Some of us, of course, have 
seen the furs on live animals at the va- 
rious exhibitions and fairs. 

Some one has remarked how flat kara- 
kul sheep farming is at present. This 
was much more the result of the karakul 
farmers themselves foisting on the buyers 
quarter and half breeds which could not 
produce the true karakul. Black and gray 
Persian lamb will come from their original 
homes for some time. This industry de- 
pends upon the ewe throwing twins and 
the ram twin being converted into a pelt. 
In order to do this and make it pay, one 
should have large flocks of these karakuls, 
looked after by men who know their work 
but who charge little, as do the shepherds 
of southwestern Asia. However, there 
should be a positive revival of the karakul 
sheep industry, as Americans seldom let 
go entirely of any good thing. .It is a 
matter of establishing large flocks of pure 
bred animals. 


S‘ many are writing me to inquire 


Mink have been farmed in pens, with 
more or less success according to their 


breeders, but it seems to me that ermine 
will not be so adaptable to pen life be- 
cause the little fellows change the color 
or their fur and get their snow white pelts 
so dirty. Ermine must be given a full run 
of a field that is full of brush and logs, 
the field to be surrounded by a partly 
buried %4 or 34-inch mesh fence with the 
usual galvanized strip 12 or 14 inches wide, 
at the top. This, of course, to keep the lit- 
tle things inside the enclosure. Anything 
wishing to get into a weasel field would 
be welcome food, except a great horned 
owl, which is quite capable of snatching 
up weasels, especially on moonlight 
nights. Just how many females to each 
male is a matter for future experiment, 
as sufficient detail has not been collected 
on these important fur bearers. That 
ermine farming by the pen method is not 
practical is a foregone conclusion to 
those who have tried it. 
| astce yg now on there will be a lot of 
red tape connected with any effort 
to procure Russian sables, as these ex- 
ceedingly valuable fur bearers, which can 
be handled as we handle martens, have 
had a ten-year closed season put on them 
by the Soviet government. Perhaps, how- 
ever, they could be procured from north- 
west Manchuria, as some of these animals 
extend a little south of Siberia into the 
Chinese territory. 

Foxes should not have salt in any form. 
Salt and meat do not go together at all. 
Once you get your foxes into the habit 
of salt eating, they will not eat their food 
unless it is salted. Many a dog has had 
his indigestion ruined by being fed salted 
meats. Salt is for eaters of stalky, bulky, 
vegetable foods; it never should be mixed 
with animal foods. 

Some time ago I advised feeding f-.xes 
considerable fruit, especially so if they 
showed the slightest signs of going off 
their food, or should you suspect them to 
be developing distemper. Fruits of any 
kind are positively the most powerful and 
effective remedy for distemper; in fact, 
the only remedy. Any hope of curing 
distemper with vaccines is useless. 





Not so long ago, I saw a Scotsman, 
who is very fond of his glass of whiskey 
but is too economical to buy it at its pres- 
ent prices, purchase and administer three 
good doses to his big dog, a police dog, 
and an exceedingly valuable one. The 
dog had developed worms thru incorrect 
feeding and he gave the dog a good dose 
on three successive days. The way that 
whiskey poisoned the worms was surpris- 


ing; and, to me, quite suspicious, for I 
suspect it would be rather dangerous 
whiskey for any human to drink. Now, 


if pouring such a brand of whiskey into 
the empty stomach of a dog that was full 
ot worms would kill those worms, would 


such a dose have the same effect on a 
fox? The regular veterinarian to whom 


the dog had been sent had failed to cure 
him and returned him to the owner a worm 
infested wretch on his last legs. Altho 
on the verge of distemper, when this 
whiskey was administered and the worms 
left in numbers, he recovered his usual 
health. 


NE problem is thoroly solved: what 

to do about the d house sparrow ? 
Also another. The pest can be caught in 
a trap made in Iowa that is wonderfully 
complex but terribly effective as I have 
previously written. Caught alive, and re- 
moved promptly each day they are good 
food for foxes, mink, raccoons, martens, 
ermine, ‘possums and. skunks. 





There are thirty-seven muskrat houses 
in the little 50-acre lake in front of my 
house, but there will be no rat trapping 
this year as rats are protected in Michi- 
gan for 1928. I note they have used the 
round black rush to make their houses, as 
well as a lot of peaty moss chunks. 

Whether to have 1-inch or 2-inch mesh 
for fox pens is a question bothering some 
breeders. Two-inch mesh will not hold the 
snow on top of the pen, which is a con- 
sideration, as a very heavy layer of wet 
snow will sag the top of the pen consid- 
erably. Rats, gophers and large fat field 
mice can run into a pen of 2-inch mesh and 
be caught by the animals. This provides 
some sport and interest in an otherwise 
monotonous life. On the other hand, if 
you feed live food to your foxes occa- 
sionally or regularly, such live food can- 
not escape thru inch mesh. The price is 
about the same, as a heavier gauge is 
used for the 2-inch mesh. I should think 
it would be a good idea to top with 2-inch 
mesh and make the sides of 1-inch mesh. 





A very good field for the new fur man 
to enter is the securing of some panda 
from Nepal, India. This animal is slightly 
larger than a raccoon, has the same char- 
acter and habits, is tractable, and has a 
be the first on the job? 





Every winter’s ending, the Wild Life 
Section of the Department of the Interior, 
Ottawa, Canada, has an auction sale of big 
northern timber woif pelts. These sell at 
from $10 to $50 a pelt and are exceedingly 
beautiful skins, some being creamy black, 
some grayish black, some black and others 
white. It takes. some time for these pelts 
to come down from the northlands and 
there may be some on sale this month. The 
Department pays trappers in the Canadian 
Northwest $30 a pelt for them and then 
auction them off to the best bidders. 


| 
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Tarnedge Foxes 
Established 1910 
The Prize Winning Ranch 
35 Pairs of Breeders 
35 Pairs of Prize Winners 


All foxes bred and offered for sale are 
from prize winners only. 





Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
First Prize Winners 
The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. A. 
Catalog SABATTIS, N. Y. 



















Raising silver foxes is an interesting, 
profitable business if you start right. 
Borestones have won over 200 prizes 
and 5 grand championships at national 
fox shows—no other breeder in the 
world has won more than one. Free 
booklet. Borestone Mt. Fox Co., 621 
Pac. S. W. Bank Bidg., Pasadena, Calif. 











TOMORROW’S 
INCOME— 


With Silver Foxes 


Ver 

Make silver fox farming your business— 
profits remarkably high on money and time 
invested. Build tomorrow’s income—to sat- 
isfy today’s dream. Warren Rayner’s pro- 
lific, true colored and soft furred Silvers 
will assure success. 

Write us today. 


WARREN RAYNER SILVER FOX CO. 


161 Warren Rayner Building, 

Warren, Pennsylvania 
Ranches at 

Pa., and Vancouver, 


Warren, Wash. 








Learn Fur Farming— 
YEAR of the Silver Fox and Fur Farming 


Industries. 1927-1928 Edition. 

BOOK 176 pages—beautifully printed and 

illustrated. Tells all about fur farm- 
ing, how to build pens, how to feed, how to skin 
Just being completed—write today and be sure 
of your copy. 

Send 25c to cover shipping 
American National Fox Breeders Association 


Officias Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 














BIG PROFITS 


in Raising Silver Black 
Foxes. Buy a pair of our 
Registered Grade 1 foxes 
and make big money. Our 
foxes won 10 prizes with 
12 entries at the Buffalc 
Show. rite for prices 
and terms. Ask for our 
booklet ‘*The Silver Fox, 
What ItIs.”" It is Free 


CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOX Co. 


Cass Lake Minn. 





5 WINNERS 


at the Natl. Fox Show, Milwaukee, Nov., 1927, 
our foxes won 5 prizes in competition with 
the Best foxes in this country. 8 Entries, 5 
winners. Start with the Best prolific stock. 


All registered and priced within reason. 


QUETSCHKE’S SILVER FOX RANCH 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Popular Breeds of Gun Dogs 


By Charles G. Hopton 


NHERE is general rejoicing in the Eng- 
‘| lish springer spaniel world, both in 
America and Canada, oyer the remark- 

ably good work seen at the Trials by this de- 
lighttul breed which antedates the major- 
ity, if not all, of the gun dogs, it being an 
admitted fact that the Norfolk water span- 
iel, from which has come the English 
springer, was the foundation stock from 
which sprang the setter and other gun dogs. 
One can hardly credit that it is within a 
decade since the well known Winnipeg 
sportsman, E, Chevrier, surprised the gun 
dog fanciers on this side of the Atlantic 
by importing a team of English springer 
spaniels, a breed then practically unknown 


here, which included the noted winners, 
Laverstoke Powder Horn, Little Brand, 
Jambox of Ware and others, who "have 


helped very materially to put Winnipeg on 
the map as the Home of Avandale Spring- 


ers. Then came the popular Trent Val- 
ley kennels, owned by Herbert S. Routley 
at Peterborough; the Belvedere, owned 
by Captain Smith at London, Ont.; and 
later the successful Bellmoss kennel at 
Sherbooke, Quebec, where Messrs. Placey 
and Ives have assembled a typical kennel 


winners. 
due these 


of international 

Much credit is 
sportsmen, Walton Ferguson, of Fishers 
Island, and Wm. J. Hutchinson of Engle- 
wood, J., who did more to introduce the 
right type and size in America than any 
other fanciers, the former with that superb 


enthusiastic 


trio, Anthony of Chancedale, Aughrim 
Flashing, and the 1926 Westminster Cham- 
pion, Admaston Belle, to be followed by 
such famous international winners as the 
Sesqui and twice Specialty Champion, 
Horsford Historical, and Ch. Horsford 
Highlander, while the latter’s Horsford 


helped 
show 


Hale, and other such typical i xS, 
to establish the Englewood, N J, 


as the English Springer summer event. 





The aptly named Dandy Boy of Avan- 
dale retrieving at the Winnipeg springer 
trials 


Then came the Winnebago expert, Dr. 
O. C. Gifford, whose kennel has housed 
many champions, including Horsford Har- 
bor, Her Highness and others that have 
helped put the springer spaniel on the map. 
About the best of her sex, whose invinci- 
ble career for two years made history,— 
Ch. Sheila of Darnick—which placed Mrs. 
David Wagstaff’s famous Ledgelands ken- 
nel right to the fore, has since made a 
great record as the dam of many winners 
and still puts up a great race at the trials. 
Then came the Clarion kennel owned by 
that enthusiastic fancier, Chas. E. Toy, now 
the popular secretary-treasurer of the Eng- 
lish Springer Spaniel Field Trial Associa- 
tion, whose annual Trials at Fishers Island 
are acknowledged to be quite the ultra of 
all. It is to this dignified association that 
much credit is due for the remarkable im- 
provement, both in type and field merit, of 
the English springer spaniel the best all- 
round shooting dog today, who seems des- 
tined to become a household word where a 
thoroly qualified shooting dog and delight- 
ful pet is wanted. 


S usual the Canadian Springer Trials 
were held near Winnipeg and drew a 


smart entry, including the noted “High- 
way” team owned by J. W. Menhall of 
Edgerton, Wis., who it may be recalled 


caused a sensation on the Western circuit 
last spring by making his splendid headed 
Thiebeau of Avandale a Bench champion 
within three weeks. This dog and a very 
clever pair of bitches, Jane and Grace of 
Avandale, did good work, the cup for best 


looking dog at the Trials going to Thie- 
beau. Owing to lack of birds the trials 
did not bring out the finest work, tho 


rabbits were plentiful and brought about 
a keen contest in the Open Stake between 
the aptly named Dandy Boy of Avandale, 
Grace of Avandale, and Cracker of Dal- 
quhairn, so placed in the final. Dandy 
Boy won the Novice stake from a 
very promising puppy, Dalshanghan Pride, 
who should mature into an exceptionally 
good field dog, having a keen nose, and 
is a steady worker. 

A jump of nearly 3,000 miles brought 
the typical “Highway” team to the sec- 
ond annual Trials of the English Springer 
Spaniel Club, at Brewster, N. Y. where 
thanks to the generosity of that sincere 
sportsman, Erastus T. Tefft, and _ the 
Trojan-like efforts of David P. Earle, J. 
E. Arrowsmith and others of like cali- 
ber, three most enjoyable days were spent 
on the well stocked Staridge estate where 
both fur and feather were in abundance. 


also 


The judges, Messrs. R. Becker, Ed. B. 
Chase, and H. P. Shedd, gave general 
satisfaction when they awarded top hon- 


ors to the Trent Valley debutant, Fires- 


qual, a recent importation from Scotland, 
which with last year’s sensational win- 
ner, Horsford Hidden, cleverly trained 


and handled by Donald Carr, a noted golf 





A clever retrieving 
English setter at the trials 


“Eyes that speak.’’ 


expert, put up the keenest race of the 
Meet when they met in the All Age Stake. 
The dogs were put down in a field of 
standing corn to eventually jump a stone 
wall and find game in dense swale. In 
all three pheasants were killed which gave 
a severe test of staunchness; then came 
splendid retrieves with Firesqual a shade 
the better. Another keen worker and 
under perfect control was D. P. Earle’s 
more than useful Horsford Helmsman, 
with Grace of Avandale, cleverly handled 
by Walters, best of a big list of well 
known winners. Horsford Honeydew took 
the Novice stake handily but was beaten 
in the subsequent Open Novice event by 
Thiebeau of Avandale, and Horsford Har- 
vester of Clarion, a very typical white 
and liver with tan markings, a high class 
show dog that is remarkably good afield 
and always under control. 

The Open All-Age Stake, in which 
cockers competed, had twenty-five entries, 
with which came the water test, a very 
wise thought, for no really good spaniel 
stake should be decided without the pic- 
turesque retrieve from water. The major- 
ity did splendid work, but special men- 
tion should be made of the winners, Hors- 
ford Hidden, the cocker; Rowcliffe War 
Dance, trained and cleverly handled by 
the owner-breeder, Mrs. A. R. Moffitt of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., who has worked so 
strenuously to establish trials for her 
favorite breed, and Thiebeau of Avandale. 
The cocker’s work was truly wonderful, 
he retrieving a wounded duck in perfect 
manner. 


HE Puppy Stake found Trent Valley 

home-breeds invincible, as both prizes 
went to home-breds by Trent-Valley Vic- 
tory, ex the famous International Bench 
and Field Champion Limelight. The win- 
ner, Trent Valley Indian, is a recent ac- 
quisition of Donald Carr’s who, with his 


enthusiastic wife, known to fame_ as 
Blanche Shoemaker Wakstaff, a noted 
writer; have assembled a very select ken- 
nel of springers at their Mt. Kisco es- 
tate. While best in the Stake for cockers 
rightly went to the invincible Rowcliffe 


War Dance, there were two others worthy 
of commendation: Winnebago Prince, a 


very smart worker which unfortunately 
was subsequently killed on the railroad 
near Philadelphia, and the well known 
British winner, Horsford  Divide’em, 


cleverly trained and handled by the well 
known English expert, Wm. Gladwin, who 
with William “Horsford” Humphreys, III, 
has established a very smart training 
kennel near the Staridge estate at Brewster, 
N. Y., where they have abundance of 
game to work on. Such thoroly experi- 
enced trainers who have had many years’ 
training in England should bring about a 
great improvement in the field merit of all 
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breeds of gun dogs, especially the English 
springer - spaniel. 

At the subsequent Bench Show, best 
looking dog was a repeat of Winnipeg, the 
winner being Ch. Thiebeau of Avandale, 
whose owner also won the cup for best of 
opposite sex with his good-headed Grace 
of Avandale. The “Dual Champion Hors- 
ford Hetman Challenge Cup” for best 
working springer went to Donald Carr’s 
Horsford Hidden, who, with the latest 
arrival from England, Horsford Reveller, 
won the keenly contested Brace Stake. 
Same owner also annexed the much cov- 
eted “Dr. C. C. Moore Trophy” for best 
Amateur Handler. In all, a very success- 
ful Meet that reflected credit on all con- 
cerned. 

The following week came the famous 
Fishers Island Trials, the Fourth Annual 
Meet of the English Springer Spaniel 
Field Trial Association held on the very 
beautiful Fishers Island, situated at the 
end of Long Island Sound, where a very 
distinguished crowd of gun dog enthusi- 
asts followed the trials with keen interest. 
This was by far the most successful Field 
Trial ever held in America, for not only 


was the venue a veritable sporting para- | 


dise with its perfect location and abun- 
dance of game, but the judging of Messrs. 
Lewis D. Wigan and C. Fred Neilson 
quite the very best we have ever seen on 
either side of the Atlantic. The remark- 
able thoroness in which these sincere ex- 
perts went about their work was indeed 
an object lesson for .... Mr. Wigan ar- 
rived at Fishers Island 1.10 days previous 
to the opening and wich the assistance 
of the noted game expert, William Sin- 
clair, to whom is due credit for the abun- 
dance and splendid condition of the game, 
personally inspected the country and laid 
out the various beats, later to astonish 
the onlookers with his activity and thoro- 
ness. In several cases where the bramble 
and undergrowth were too dense for the 
dogs to enter, Mr. 


as to prove that the dogs had not missed 
game. No visiting judge has ever given 
the splendid satisfaction as did the “Squire 
of Brandon,” of Suffolk, England, whose 
work was loudly cheered and a_ hearty 
vote of thanks tendered him at the ban- 
quet given on the last day when the mag- 


nificent trophies were presented with some | 


very educational remarks made by Mr. 
Wigan; a suitable finale to a most suc- 
cessful Meet, for which those profoundly 
enthusiastic sportsmen, Messrs. Walton 
Ferguson, Wm. J. Hutchinson, Chas. 
Toy and others deserve the highest pos- 
sible praise. One should not forget those 
ardent “Dianas,’” Mesdames Walton Fer- 
euson, David Wagstaff, J. Deati Tilford, 
Francis J. Squires, Frank G. Turner, C. 

Ferguson, and other enthusiastic ladies 
W ie personally handled their dogs. 


HE “piece de resistance’ The Open 

All Age Stake, with $175 and several 
valuable silver trophies, had the record en- 
try of twenty-seven dogs, many Interna- 
tional winners handled by owners, making 
a most spectacular contest. As we said 
before, there was an abundance of game 
and ideal country for real spaniel work. 
We put the word spaniel in italics to in- 
tensify the fact that the judges went for 
spaniel work and characteristics. There 
Was no seeking of extreme “pace and 
range” or allowing dogs to cross each 
other. Each pair were put down within 
easy distance of each other and worked in 
a most thoro manner; hence the con- 
sistency of the awards and marked im- 
provement seen in staunchness and nose 
work. There were no “gazers.” All used 
their olfactory organ as all keen spaniels 





Wigan would jump | 
into the growth and vigorously beat it so | 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM | eestamaaiial 


CURE Dog ‘DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 





















TET RACHLORETHTLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 
Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 

CHLORIDE C. P. CO. BOX 10 McYEILL, M'SS 
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Russian 


Wolfhounds 


Proof of the quality of our 
Russian wolfhounds is the fact 
that we raise and sell more 
wolthounds than any other 
kennel in the U. S. Ch. dogs 
atstud. Also good dogs for 
wolves. 


KANZA KENNELS Reg.) 
Geo. E. Hineman, Prop. 
Dighton Kansas 














AIREDALES 
DEL PASO 

If you want a real dog 

pal, best hunting, farm, 

automobile or watch 

dog, get an Airedale. 


IV. E. WARE, El Pace, T Tes. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


CHAMPION LANGTOUN LEADER. 

Sire: Ch. Andon of Leam, Dam: Ch. Limelight by 
Dual Ch. Flint of Avendale. Color, black and white, 
weight 48 Ibs. Winner of 1st derby, 2nd novice, 3rd 
all age, member stakes and certificate of merit in Open 
all age stake, at Fisher island Field Trials, in Oct,, 1924. 

Was made a bench Champion in a few months, being 
ten times Winner, seven times reserve and seven times 

















special, and never placed below second. 
A true sire of winners and workers. 
t Stud: Fee $50.00 


A 
| Avalon Kennels (Reg), A. M. Nichter, Canal Fulton, 0 
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MANGE 


Ay “The Skin You Hate 'To Touch” 
If your dog is unpopular with 

a and ae because of 
MANGE, ZEMA, RING 

WORM or r SKIN VE RMIN. you can rein- 


state him as a companion with a few applica- 





| tions of 
ANTI-SCRATCH 
the prompt-acting proven hospital treat- 
ment, in use for years. It is a soothing and 
powerful specific, penetrating to the deepest 


germ, yet safe because it is an external remedy 
with a reputation for success. Large 16 oz. 
can at your druggist or post paid upon rece ipt 
of $1.00. Kennel size 1 gal., $6.00. FREE. 
Write for pamphlet on the skin diseases of 
dogs. 
PEDRICK LABORATORIES INC. 

Pedrick Building, Dept.OLR.1 Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The Food of 
Champions! 



















ae 
ZY KEN-L-RA- 
5 TION is the 
food of cham- 
pions of all 
classes in the 

dog world. Itis a balanced ration of meat, cereals 

and cod a a oil. It comes in cans ready to serve. 


For sale by grocers, druggists, veterinarians, sport 
goods and department stores, feed stores and pet 
shops. Write us for FREE sample can. 

CHAPPEL BROS., INC. 
112 Peoples Ave. Rockford, 


KEN-|: RATION 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 


fl. 





VERMEX 
Kilts Fleas, Lice 
4 Positive 
Mange and 
wh Eczema Remedy 


i Sa S<P<] ES <P 


SELES OAS 


Beantifies Dogs’ & Cats’ Coats = 

Stainless — Non-poisonous : 
Non-greasy—Non-bleaching 
Non-rinsing — Non-ereosote 























































GREAT 
DANES 
W. R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 




















TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The Safe WORMER for Dogs, Pups and Foxes 


Effective against Hook and Round Worms and 
RUNNING-BARKING FITS. Recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Outdoor Life. 
In capsuls of assorted sizes, $1.00 postpaid. 


Harrison Chemical Co. 


Department 4A Quincy, Illinois 

















FLINT’S WHIMSEY 
Great working son of 
DUAL CHAMPION FLINT OF AVENDALE 


Fee $50. Mrs, C. M. Buchanan owner. Ship to H. E. 
| Punchard, D, V. 8., 1435 16th St., Denver, Colo. 








IRISH WOLFHOUNDS | 
OF AMBLESIDE | 

Irish Wolfhounds of true Irish type and great | 
size, imported and American-bred. 
Puppies of various ages for sale. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. O. STARBUCK | 
Augusta, Michigan | 

} 














BY en BY THE GREAT CHAMPION 


TRUE SPORT 


Strong, Healthy, Playful 
Farm Raised Puppies. Very 








—e aranteed to 
Stkei ‘ . 
ALSO POLICE PUPPIES P 
CASWELL KENNELS, Toledo, Ohio 
CAT, COON, COUGAR HOUNDS, 
BEAR DOGS 


Fully trained Western tree dogs 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
J.A. ESSEX, Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 
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should, steady to shot and good retrievers, 
thus thoroly demonstrating that as a 
“gentleman's shooting dog” the delightiul 
old English springer spaniel cannot be 
surpassed. 

After a thoro test the dogs were placed 
as follows: Trent Valley Firesqual, Hors- 
ford Handfull, Jane of Avandale and the 
noted Thiebeau of Avandale, with such 
international winners as Ch. Limelight, 
Trent Valley Victory, Anthony of Chance- 
field (going strong in his ninth year) 
the aptly named Aughrim Flashing (which 
did such remarkable work last year), and 
last year’s sensational juniors, Horsford 
Heroic, and Horsford Harmonize of 
Clarion. So they reflected much credit 
on Cameron, who had his dogs in splen- 
did form. The winner, owing to his splen- 
did staunchness, and keen nose won handily, 
but is was no sinecure to place the others, 
as at least six were good enough to win, 
with the remarkably good Aughrim Flash- 
ing getting the worst of the breaks; other- 
wise she might have been in the first 
three. 

The Puppy Stake was a clever win for 
Horsford-Heroic of Clarion, who had a 
bit in hand on age and experience. Next 
best was the Trent Valley home-bred, 
Handsome, a high class show dog who was 
really not at his best, being soft in con- 
dition, but put up good work and _ en- 
titled to the position. 

The Non-Winners Stake went to Fran- 
cis J. Squires’ splendidly trained Peter 
of Avandale II, of quite a different stamp 
to same owner’s Aughrim Tim, being at 
least 15 pounds heavier and more typical. 
This was the first appearance of Peter, 
who is a home-bred one and showed lots 
of good spaniel work, but he hadtto be at 
his best, as Horsford Harvester of Clarion 
was quite his equal in steadiness and re- 
trieving. Then came the famous Ch. Lime- 
light, very steady and a sincere worker, 
but she was just a shade lucky to beat 
the more impressive Horsford Heater, 
whose super abundance of energy when 
among birds was her undoing. 

Firesqual again asserted himself in the 
Amateur Handlers All Age Stake, where 
he beat last year’s sensational winner, 
Aughrim Tim, scoring on nose and retriev- 
ing. Nithsdale Rab, a very free worker 
and clever retriever, was third, with the 
general favorite, Aughrim Flashing, a very 
close fourth. This was the best going of 
the day. 

The Open All Age found equal firsts 
given to Firesqual and Aughrim Tim, 
with Horsford Handfull the best swimmer 
and retriever, third. Personally, we do 
not believe in equal prizes, but it is often 
done both here and in England. Providing 
there is ample time, we would suggest 
giving an extra heat so that the ultimate 
winner can be found, for there are many 
ways to prove the better worker, and in 
the case where an imposing trophy is given 
for the winner such a procedure is apt 
to give better satisfaction. However, the 
work done by the winners and Aughrim 
Flashing was remarkable. One well known 
expert remarked, “They all worked like 
machinery in perfect trim.” 


HE Brace Stake, after a very close 

- contest, went to the Frank G. Turner 
entry, Nithsdale Rab, and Trent Valley 
Victory, while the Team Stake was a well 
merited win for the classy and_ steady 
working Clarion group. At the Bench 
Show, judged by H. E. Mellethin§ of 
Poughkeepsie, a famous cocker spaniel au- 
thority, best went to Ch. Horsford His- 
torical, but in the regular classes the 


Trent Valley Kennel accounted for both 
Winners scoring in dogs with the aptly 
named puppy, Trent Valley Handsome, a 
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rare headed white and liver with impres- 
sive freckles on face (could be improved 
at posterns, otherwise hard to fault), and 


in bitches with Ch. Limelight. Other good 
ones were Ch. Horsford Harbor, Hors- 
ford Harvester, Thiebeau of Avandale, 
Flush of Fordyce, and two very promising 
puppies,—Andy, and Duck of Morewood— 
which should make history when fully ma- 
tured. 


si yee very best Sporting Dog Show 
seen for many a day,” was the con- 
sensus of opinion at Plainfield, N. J., on 
November 1, when a remarkable entry of 
gun dogs competed in the commodious 
Amusement Academy. Here is an organ- 
ization that will not tolerate any suspicion 
of nefarious methods. It is a club es- 
tablished to further the interests of man’s 


best friend, with the one aim to produce 
a gun dog worthy of the “dual” title, 


tape 





OPES Fado A 
A famous author and her dog. Mrs 


Donald Carr with her winning English 
springer spaniel, Horsford Hidden 


viz: Field and Bench Champion. The 
show was a prelude to the shooting sea- 
son and annual trials, with such ardent 
sportsmen as Messrs. Wm. L. Smalley, 
A. L. Seidler—one of the most energetic 
hustlers ever and chairman of the Field 
Trial Committee—Walter Arnold, who 
made a very good job of the Irish set- 
ters; H. B. McDonald; Edwin G. Corey 
(a most obliging Secretary), and that pro- 


found fancier, George “Charmion” A. 
Flammer, who as all-round judge gave 


general satisfaction. 

While the entry in pointers was some- 
what limited, there was quality thruout, 
thanks to the noted P. H. Powel cham- 
pions, and proved that Mr. Flammer does 
not judge on past performances. Had he 
done so the famous Champion Trewarthen- 
tic Ben, looking somewhat light in quar- 
ters and not moving well, mizht have won 
for Best of breed, but he was beaten by 
his typical white and lemon-marked daugh- 
ter, Denwood Theda, in rare form and a 
real pointer all over with an improve- 
ment in body lines and action over the 
sire. Denwood Vann, was best in dogs. 
With just a trifle more muzzle he would 
be hard to beat. English setters were a 
banner entry and well judged by Mr. Flam- 





mer, who paid particularly attention to 
shoulders, feet and quarters. It was really 
refreshing to see how careful each dog's 
hindquarters were examined and tested for 
soundness. The famous Ch. Inglehurst 
Patches was entered only for the Brace 
and Team. When coupled with the much 
improved blue roan, Fernbank Blue Rock 
of Inglehurst, they made a splendid pair, 
then with the aid of the now noted home- 
breds, Inglehurst Lois and Connie, won 
the Team comfortably. Fernbank Blue 
Rock had a comfortable time winning the 
dogs classes from Long Hill Sandy, one 
of the typical four winners by Ch. Chal- 
lenger ex Ch. Specks, who seems to im- 
prove at each show, but he lacked the ma- 
tured quarters of the Inglehurst Cham- 
pion; while in bitches, where the going 
was decidedly heavy with at least six good 
enough to win, the symmetrical and very 
sound Maid Marian repeated her well 
merited Tuxedo and other records by top- 
ping one of the best entries seen this 
fall. 

Then came a keen race for the Re- 
serve, with quite a few favoring the much 
improved Inglehurst Lois, an impressive 
dark blue belton, but she was not quite 
so pleasing in front as the rare moving 
Sister Syn, who had made a clever win in 
the American-breds over such beautifully 
balanced blue beltons as Hearthstone’s 
Monomack Ivylyn (quite the best of her 
class and in good coat), Watchung Witchie 
and others of fame. 

Then came the struggle for Best of 

Breed and the much coveted “Watchung 
Trophy,” donated by George D. Thayer 
with the following clever conditions: “For 
best English setter, judged by the stand- 
ard, to be eligible a dog must have been 
placed 1st, 2nd, 3rd or 4th, or been run tn 
the second series at one of the past trials 
of The Mid-Jersey Gun Dog Club.” We 
used italics so as to accentuate the condi- 
tions which, if followed out, are apt to 
do untold good for gun dogs in America 
by blending field qualities with bench show 
type. 
There were at least twenty in for the 
cup, which finally narrowed down to four: 
Si’s Match Rodney, a very sound, free 
moving and evenly balanced white with 
slight orange markings just a trifle light 
in muzzle, otherwise a real good one; Miss 
Bessie Dykestone, a rare boned and good 
headed white with black and tan mark- 
ings, the better in muzzle and bone but 
not so symmetrical; Phantom Blue, a racy 
built daughter of Eugene’s Ghost; and 
Captain Henry, a stylish white with black 
and tan markings, wonderfully sound and 
a rare shower. For a time it looked as 
tho Miss Bessie Dykestone might win, 
but at the critical moment both she and 
her handler seemed to tire, when the ever- 
keen A. L. Seidler worked like a Trojan 
on his impressive Si’s Match Rodney, and 
won the cup, an award that appealed to 
everybody, for it was a meritorious win 
and the owner-handler one of the keenest 
sportsmen ever. As is her wont, the noted 
Gordon, Inglehurst Marie, added another 
Breed Championship to her long record, 
while in Irish setters, well judged by the 
substitute expert, Walter Arnold, who 
took the place of E. C. Vail, the famous 
Ch. Higgins’ Red Pat in perfect bloom 
won the Best of Breed; but it was no 
sinecure to judge the Best of Winners 
when the much improved Milton H. Sonn 
home-breds Milton Tess and Terence of 
the Cloisters, met. The last named has 
had a very successful career this fall and 
was in top form, thanks to the clever 
handling of the sincere owner, Edwin M. 
Berolzheimer. He seemed to move the 
better, but the sister, Milton Tess, just 
won. 
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SMART entry of cocker spaniels 
greeted Mrs. A. R. Moffit, who up- 
set recent awards by placing the famous 
Sand Spring champions behind the well 
known and aptly named Lucknow Creme 
de la Creme, which went on to win the 
cup for Best of all breeds. While not 
quite so deep in color as is expected in 
a red, the splendid balance, pronuonced 
sporting spaniel characteristics and _ free 
action of the winner made him worthy of 
the honor. The local Merryfield kennel 
owned by that ardent fancier, Miss Ethel 
W. Fischer, did very well with a select 
team winning Best, and Reserve Best, in 
solid color bitches with Midkiff Trouble 
and the stylish home-bred Merryfield En- 
chantress. 
English springer spaniels were a de- 
cided compliment for David P. Earle, the 
sincere secretary of the English Springer 


Spaniel Club. He was most thoro and 
consistent in type and size when he se- 
lected Horsford Humility for best of 


breed and the free moving home-bred of 
Mrs. David Wagstaff’s, Ledgelands’ Tux- 
edo Rascal, for Winners dogs. Alike 
size in type, they were hard to beat. A 
very impressive trio were the Drew Farm 
winners, Falconer, Diana and Horsford 
Haze, the latter all “Norfolk” type and 
size and well shown by F. Freeman Lloyd. 
It was pleasing to see the famous gun 
dog expert, Wm. Humphreys of Wallop 
Hall, Shrewsbury, England, acting as 
steward. The famous Horsford kennel, 
which has produced so many famous Bench 
and Field Trial champions is owned by 
Mr. Humphrey, who, with his chief trainer, 
Wm. Gladwin, is establishing a training 
kennel on the famous Staridge game pre- 
serve at Brewster, N. Y. Here is a long 
felt want that should bring about a great 


improvement in the deportment of gun 
dogs, especially spaniels and setters—two 


breeds which have been invincible for the 
world famed Horsford kennel at Shrews- 
bury, England. 





Emergency Treatments 


A 5 per cent solution of tannic acid is 
one of the best treatments for extensive 
burns. It prevents the absorption of toxic 
products, relieves much of the pain, and 
hastens cicaterization. 

se © 


Where a simple fracture is present, 1t 
may be easily determined by the grating 
of the broken bones upon each other and 
their displacement which allows the limb 
to dangle or hang helplessly. The first 
aid measure in such a case consists in 
bathing the affected parts with warm water 
and applying a splint of wood or heavy 
cardboard to the leg. The splint should 
be suitably padded so that it will not 
gouge into the skin. When it is in place 
it is firmly bandaged to the leg, and the 
animal then taken to a doctor. misap- 
plied bandage is worse than none, but will 
give relief until set by a competent man. 


x *k x 


If ticks are found in a dog the intruder 
may be killed by placing a drop of naptha, 
gasoline or kerosene upon it, which will 
cause it to lose its hold. Where a great 
many ticks are present, they are best 
eradicated by rubbing the dog with a 
solution made from a pint of cottonseed 
oil in which one ounce of oil of tar is 


mixed, 
xk * x 


In case of poisons, give a good strong 
emetic at once, so as to clear out the 


stomach and diminish the changes of furth- 
Mustard, 


er absorption. salt, and water 
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It’s serious. 
temper Medicine. 
mail, 


Treat 


at once with Sergeant’s Dis- 
$1.20 at your dealer’s or by 
Our Advice Dept. will answer questions 
free. Write fully. FREE DOG BOOK on feed- 
ing, breeding and care. Describes diseases and 
gives proper treatment. 


POLK Mee PRODUCTS CORP., 
2052 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 





“Standard Over Fifty Years’’ 
SERGEANT’S 
Dog Medicines, 











Plant Wild Rice, 
Iuck’s Meat, etc., 
mended hy the U. 8. Government. 
40 other foods. Liberal discount on 
orders placed during winter. Spring 
delivery. 32 years’ experience. Write 
today for free helpful planting in- 
formation. 


TERRELLS AQUATIC FARM 
349 A Bik, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Wild Celery, 
highly recom- 


Black Bass and 
Bass Craft 


By 
Sheridan R. Jones 

Black Bass and Basscraft is the volume which fisher- 
men have for years been asking Mr. Jones to write. 
The following list of chapter headings gives a hint 
of the book’s broad scope and its thorough treatment 
of the black bass—his life habits and the best methods 
of catching him. 

This well illustrated 200-page volume, the most up- 
to-date and authoritative study of America’s favorite 
game fish, is elaborately printed and bound by one of 
the country’s leading pook publishers It bears the 
highest grade of cloth cover, with gold on the back 
and side. It is the most practical as well as the 
most expensively printed volume for those who love 
the fighting bass. 

Price—$3.00 


ORDER FROM 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Official Map ofAlaska 


Price 75 Cents 

This splendid map has just been compiled 
from latest government surveys and with the 
assistance of prominent Alaskan men. If 
you are planning on an Alaskan trip, or are 
interested in Alaska, be sure to get this map. 

Size, 26x34 inches. Bound in durable cover. 
Map shows steamship lines, railways, auto 
roads, sled roads, pack trails, mountains, 
rivers, forests, streams, towns, villages and 
other important information. Complete in 
every detail. 
- ---+ USE THE COUPON—NOW --- - 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 

Enclosed find 75 cents, for which send me 
the OFFICIAL MAP OF ALASKA. 
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‘NORSK DYREHUND” 
The Great Family Utility Dog of Today 


| For information of these wonderful Family dogs, address 


| MAXWELL LODGE, Lakeside,Wash. 











Hundred Hunting Hounds 


Coon, Opossum, 
Mink Hounds. 
Wolf Hounds. Rabbit, 
Squirrel and Big Game 
Hounds. Trained and Un- 
trained. Old and Young 
Stock. Also Guns. Camping, 
Hunting, Fishing Equip- 
ment. Dog Medicine and 
Supplies. 

Write for catalogue Free. 


KASKASKIA KOMPANY 


B 101, HERRICK, ILLINOIS 





Skunk, 
Fox and 

















i Dog Care Simplified 


“Old Timers” and new dog owners alike find 
our new dog book, “The Pink of Condition,’ full 
of valuable advice on care and feeding. Write 
for your copy and samples of food today. 


Battle Creek Dog Food Company 
150 State Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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ELENOR KENNELS 


Registered A. K. C. 
Show Dogs Only 


terman Shepherds, Schnauzers, Wire 
Fox Terriers, Sealyhams, West High- 
land Whites, Scotties, Russian Wolf- 
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hounds, Samoyeds. 


Address: H. C. LUST, Owner 


189 West Madison St., Chicago, III 











Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CoO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 











“Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship” 


Published thru the United States Infantry 
Association. This book takes the place of 
Small Arms Firing Manual, which was the 
authorized text in the army. It is the 
authoritative text on the subject from now 
on. This book is something every rifleman 
should have—is a handy size and annotated 
and foot-noted so as to be easily under- 
stood. It gives the new methods of train- 
ing in marksmanship, which are much su- 
perior to the old methods, and is on the 
whole an excellent training manual. 

Any rifleman who will read and study the 
text of “Rifle Marksmanship” will surely 
make an expert shot of himself. For the 
expert the book will be most interesting. 

Prepared by Col. A. J. Macnab and 


Maj. Townsend Whelen 
$1 POSTPAID 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
DENVER, COLO. 




















CHAMPION FORTER’S PRINCE CHARM 


(A. K. C. 505820) 
This dog made his championship in three five-point shows under three of the best 


judges in America. 


In the first show he won the $150 Denver Post trophy for 


the 


best dog in show; also the president’s and Dumb Friend’s League cup, and many 


specials. 


In the next two he won best of breed 1n both shows. 


He is even better in the 


field than on the bench, no country proving too difficult for him to cover, and in ad- 


dition he has proven himself the sire of some exceptionally fine puppies. 


His home 


is in Denver 


will do for an emetic if nothing better is 
handy. With strychnine poison the animal 
becomes convulsed from head to foot, the 
muscular spasms producing the most pain- 
ful contortions of the body, and death with- 
in a very short time unless relief be af- 
forded, the latter sometimes impossible. 
Keep the patient as quiet as possible. 
x ok Ok 
bites: In localities the 


Adder 


some 


adder is not at all uncommon, and sport- 
ing dogs are occasionally stung by these 
pests, which cause swelling and pain, a 
degree of fever, and it may experience 
difficulty in swallowing. The best treat- 
ment is to apply a cream compound of a 
solution of strong ammonia and prepared 
chalk. Coat the injured part with this 
dressing three or four times a day. 
A. A. HERMANN. 





The All Round Dog 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Haven’t seen 
much spoken of the largest and best terrier, 
the ariedale, the past few years. He used to 
command a lot of space in all outdoor maga- 
zines, as well as the daily papers, but he 
took a toboggan slide for other popular 
breeds. However, he is too good a dog 
to stay down and slowly he is coming 
back, as I note several of the old-timers 





and others are getting them for their real 
worth. 

After 20 years of working them and 
other dogs on all game from a mouse 
to a bear, also including ducks and other 
feathered game, I still remain a strong 
believer the airedale is the best all-round 
dog today. 


Calif. Geo. L. HARKER. 


Some of Mr. Harker’s hunting dogs at home; all ready to g0 anywhere, any time, 
after anything 


Hookworms 


Hookworm infestation is another dis- 
ease common among dogs. The life his- 
tory and method of infection is similar to 
hookworm infestation in humans. Pre- 
natal infection is said to occur occasionally. 

Symptoms: Hookworms are_ blood 
suckers and produce a marked anemia, 
not only from the loss of blood but also 
from poisons liberated by the parasites. A 
marked edema is often seen in pendant 
portions, especially the lower jaw. The 
eyes are sunken, the breath is foul and 
the coat is rough. Diarrhoea is usually 
persistent, increasing in amount and some- 
times mixed with blood. The temperature 
is normal or subnormal. The appetite 
is usually ravenous. Young pups are espe- 
cially susceptible. 

Diagnosis: The symptoms should lead 
one to make a microsopic examination of 
the feces for hookworm eggs. This alone 
constitutes a positive diagnosis. 

Treatment: Drugs containing carbon 
tetrachloride, tetrachlorethelene, oil of 
chenopodium or thymol, are commonly 
used in the removal of hookworms. I 
recommend one and one-half drops carbon 
tetrachloride to each pound live weight of 
capsules and followed with another capsule 
of dry epsom salts. 
the dog treated. This may be given in 

A. A. HERMANN. 





Is it Humaner 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just read 
Kennel Queries in the July issue of Out- 
door Life, in which J. W. Dykes asks for 
information concerning an operation to 
prevent a dog from barking. 

There can be no doubt as to its being 
painless and harmless, but with the “hu- 
maneness” of it I firmly disagree. 

A dog’s voice means as much to him 
as our voice does to us and I cannot see 
how you could recommend such a brutal 
operation. 

If a man cannot stand to hear a dog 
bark he should not own a dog. 

I am not a member of the Humane So- 
ciety, but I certainly believe in kindness to 
animals. 


Calif. 

(Note:—It is hardly ever the owner who de- 
sires the dog to keep from barking, but it bhe- 
comes necessary due to neighbors objecting, which 
calls for the disposal of the dog or remedy of the 
condition. It does not pain the dog after the 
operation, and he has all of the joy of barking 
without making a noise.—-Kennel Editor.) 


J. L. WeEsTHAVER. 





I have a pair of Irish terriers. The bitch is 
three years old and the dog is twenty months. 
They both have bad feet but different in char- 
acter, and I shall try and describe both to you, 
hoping you may be able to give me some advice 
as to cure. The bitch’s feet are very tender and 
on the pads there are small horny growths which 
project out about a sixteenth of an inch. They 
seem to be sore, as she is touchy about handling 
them, and there are also a few cracks on the 
pads. She has been in this condition almost a 
year. The dog is one I just purchased from a 
kennel in Texas. I gave $50 for him and his 
feet are all cracks and so sore that he is unable 
to do much walking. He also arrived with the 
most wonderful case of mange you ever saw. 
What would you advise in a case like this? I 
would not have accepted him but as I needed 
him for service at the time it was too late to get 
a dog anywhere else.—F. A. Bengard, Ariz. 

Answer.—We suggest that you try an applica- 
tion twice daily of equal parts of glycerine and 
spirits of camphor well massaged into the pads. 
Regarding the mange treatment, we recommend 
that you mix what you are using with equal parts 
of carbonized motor oil, which is crank-case drain- 
ings, and applied twice daily. If the recovery is 
not prompt, we shall be glad to advise you further. 
—Kennel Editor. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot af 
a i Each number and initig] counts as a separate word. : 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your ad- 


OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all ove: 


of small accounts in this department. 
month. 
vertisement. 


ford to keep an endless number 
Copy should be received by the first of each preceding 


America—and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 





Birds and Animals 


Birds and Animals | Birds and Animals 








Rabbits 


JACKS AND 
COTTONTAILS | 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall and winter months, can 
furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when 
the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTEREST 
Y Live arrival guaranteed. Every customer 
satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansa 














MONTCALM GAME FARM 
'Ring-Necked Pheasants...Wild Mallard Ducks 
... Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


The increasing popularity of Montcalm pheasants of all 
kinds has entirely exhausted this year’s supply; al- 
though good hatches and successful brooding produced 
an exceptionally fine crop of birds. Orders are now 
being received for next year’s hatch. 

We are in a position to furnish our vigorous strain 
of beautifully colored Mallard Ducks for parks, private 
estates and high-class young Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
for next year’s breeders. Send for our new catalo 

F. D. 








For prices address Montcalm Game Farm, R. 
No. 3, Box B, Phoenixville, Pa. 


Breeders of fine game birds 
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They always stop where they find good feeding 

' grounds. Pant foods they like. 

WILD RICE—WILD CELERY 

40 other varieties. Used with wide success. 

4 Descriptive literature. 32 years experience. 

; Help with planting problems free. Write. 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 

348 A Bik., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


JINN INN ULAR A 


HUM 


New Zealand Reds — Chinchillas — Fiemish Giants 

MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock 

and se Se Dyseen for al ou raise: 
eac: 


lan Hares New lands $3 
—Coinchillas $4 each—Flemish Giants $5 each. 
82-page illustrated book, catalog and contract, 














. Ph — — of 4 woreaae mgupeine, tote new to 
raise sku! ox, etc., for Dig pro! a or. . ress 
TDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 36, Holmes Park, Misscurt 








Sportsmen—Hunt Clubs 


I sell wild cotton tail rabbits fresh from 
the Ozarks which are the finest rabbits 


obtainable for stocking your hunting 
grounds. Literature on stocking free. 


B. F. TARMAN, QUINCY, PENNA. 


MAKE MONEY WITH Chinchillas and imported fur 

rabbits. Pictured catalogs of pedigreed breeding 
stock, supplies, remedies, books and particulars of profit- 
able agency free. Rabbit skins bought. Write. Amer- 
ican Rabbit Association, Desk 45, Arcade Station, Los 
Angeles, Calif, 12-3 
BEAUTIFULLY FURRED CHINCHILLA Rabbits im- 











ported from England and Canada, (registered); also 
inior does and bucks. Reasonably priced. Hotel Jef- 
frey Farm, Salinas, California. 

START BEAVER FARMING with $50. Extra dark 


beaver and muskrats at reasonable prices. Investigate 
r ranching plan. Lake Superior Beaver Farms, 7033 
Miles Street, Detroit, Mich. 





SQUIRRELS—As Christmas 
5 pair, express paid, safe delivery guaranteed; 


FLYING suggestion. Rare 

















ts. : 
hooklet. Wildwoods Fur Farm, Woodville, Texas, 12-3 
MUSKRATS FALL DELIVERY, Lake Erie's finest 
stock. Very large and dark. Write Toledo Muskrat 
Farm, 320 Michigan St., Toledo, Ohio. __Stf 
FOR SALE: MINK, Squirrels, raccoons, foxes, ferrets, 

muskrats, ginseng, rabbits, skunks, wolf pups, opos- 


is. _B._ Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. 
SKUNKS EASILY 











RAISED—bred skunks, raccoons, | 











_minks. Instructive, interesting catalog, 10c. Shady | 

fur Farm, Springfield, Minnesota. eeu _es 

OPOSSUMS—BREEDERS $6.00 pair; bred females 

$1.00; males $3.50. Fine healthy stock. Wildwoods 


Fur Farm, Woodville, Texas. ee 
MINKS—BEST NORTHERN Mississippi Valley Minks. 
Orders taken any time. Cold Spring Fur Farms, 
Box A, Homer, Minnesota. 11-3 
LIVE MUSKRATS, BLACK or brown and a new trap 
for catching them alive. W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. | 











D-46, Chester, Penna. 
PEDIGREED DARK CHINCHILLA rabbits. sred 
does $8. Bucks $4. Arthur Strauch, New Ham- 


| Ontario, Canada. gebhintn 
KAISE FUR RABBITS, Chinchillas. Flemish Giants. 
New Zealands. Booklet 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, 
New Bethlehem, Pa. 

WILD JACKS AND Cottontails, Mink, Muskrats, Squir- 
_tels, Prairie dogs. Priced to sell. Webb, ‘aoe * 


insas, - 























Fur Rabbits 


in Your Back Yard 













Bob White Peafowl 

Pheasants Cranes thas mag 

Partridges Swan can raise } ur R * a k 

al . Ornamental eae, Giey Set, Seemn on some 
ild Turkeys Geese and Ducks , " 

Deer Foxes gd ig 

Rabbits Raccoons CHINCHILLAS 





are real moncy makers. Their pelts are valuable and 
find a ready market everywhere. Himalayas (Erm 
Fur) and Havanas (Mink Fur) are also big profit makers 
We teach you how to raise them. No previous exper 
ence necessary. Get your start NOW and then lat 
out of your profits, add Muskrat and Mink and bu 

a real income of your own. Write for Facts tox 
CONRAD'S, BOX 308 CONRAD'S RANCH, DENVER, COLORADO 


Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 




















Wm.J .Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 
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Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type of 
bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and prompt 
delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, Mass.: 

hicago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 


\ 
2 ler St., N. 
Crown Iron Works Co. eile 


= 
_ Dealer 


Prices 


em 


















BIG PROFITS IN RAISING 
CHINCHILLA RABBIT 


We tell you how you can get started in this fascinatin 
business with small capital. Large litters easy to rai 
if you have good breeding stock. 
We have a few pairs of very choice breeding stock from 
recent litters at reasonable prices. Al tock is regis- 
tered. Among them many show champions. 

Write for prices. 
ERNEST D. SOMMERS, 1241 Harrison St., Denver, Colo. 


Big Moneyin 
Guinea Pigs 


We want men and women, boys and girls, everywhere 
to raise guinea pigs for us. Easy way to make extra 
money in spare time. No experience necessary as we 
show you how and BUY ALL YOU RAISE at 
high prices. Easily raised anywhere, very profitable. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK HOW TO START. | 


Cavies Distributing Co., 3107 C. C. Sta, Kansas City, Mo. 




















HARDY, WISCONSIN REARED 





Pictures, Postcards, Etc. 
COWBOY ARTIST. s 





Chas. M. 


Russell 





e e reprints 
Mongolian and Old English able for framing, Ten subjects. sarge print fifty 
cents. List free. Beartooth Curio Co., Red Lodg 
Blackneck Pheasants | Montana. 12-2 
Large, vigorous breeders of outstanding type, A TRUE OIL Painting of highest quality from 


favorite snapshot. $10 and up. Send photo 
mate The Voyageurs’ Studio, Adrian, Mich 


color and breeding ability. _ est 9 
upon request. 
ER GAME FARM 


Delafield, Wisconsin 


Prices and particulars 





Indian Curios 


Box 














INDIAN HANDICRAFT. INDIAN Bow, £ 



















ry Breed squabs and Beaded Hatbands, Headbands, Necklaces $2.75; Fobs, 

make money, Sold $1.00; Moccasins $4.50; War Bonnets $15.00; Dozen 

TWO by millions at higher Arrowheads $2.50; ‘‘Everything Indian.’’ Costumes, 

prices than Blankets, Prehistoric Relics. Birchbark Canoe and 

chickens. Write Catalogue 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, Dept. O. L. Har- 

at once for two | bor, Springs, Mich. 9-7 

— pook stell- | INDIAN CURIOS, STONE Age Specimens Antique 

| a 7 >; 2 © a » rt rt 7 he 

it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask | — = istols <a. Dass nla Ee all parts of the 

for Books 3 and 4. You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock 5g ' ustrated list, 10c. N. E. Carter, Elk n, 
5. 


Squab Company, 429 H Street, Melrose High- 


lands, Massachusetts. Established 27 years. GENUINE INDIAN FLINT Arrowheads, $4 per 100 





FERRETS, HAND TRAINED, healthy stock $6. | 
Charles Gallagher, Spencer, Iowa. 1-2 | 
WANTED: YOUNG RABBITS and common pigeons. R. 
Roderick, Rochester, Ind. oa 
MINK FOR SALE: Pen raised. Write Travis Eastham 
Crosby, Minnesota. 











postpaid. Tiny bird arrowheads 5 for $1. Price list 

MUSKRATS and one bird arrowhead 25c. H. Daniel, Lamar, Ark 

9-6 

Make money raising Muskrats in dry-land pens or in ALASKA INDIAN MADE Hair Seal Beaded Moc- 
swainps. Send for facts. We can handle orders for any casins, $2.50 postpaid. Send outline foot Catalog 
quantity of ‘‘Selected’’ rich dark brown Muskrats, real Alaska Souvenirs. Bear Totem Store, Wrangell, Alaska 
beauties. Write 908 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 10-6 
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New || @ BOND 


Straight Line Loading Tool 0 
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SEQUOIA GUN BLUER — $1.50 


——— Not a paint—a real Bluer, 7 
B 4 g complete essential parts as il- 
9 lustrated complete with full 
directions. Easily applied. 
four money refunded if it 
fails to do a REAL FAC. 
TORY job, 
CLOSING OUT -30-'06 De 







Model C 


Will Size Shells Straight and (" 
Seat Bullets True tz il 


BLUER 


. — Luxe Mauser Rifles (Kreig- 

y oD ' Makes old guns | rT, off or Meffert Suhl, $35. 

EW lak } like new. ————e 2 . Makes way for latest Mann- 

i f Easily applied with Powder Measures licher-Schoenauer -30-.06 Take-Down, special English sights, 

| e henah, No heating Scales-Bullet Molds folding oe, stainless barrel, super-accurate, detachable tel- 
a necessary. Restores Sizer and Lubricators ee eady now. eee eneribators. 


COMPONENTS 


the finish on 5 guns 







MES O40 Guns LIKE new in ten minutes for 


a 


— 


| at = a 
Send 10c For Latest Catalog on | SALE: SHOTGUNS. RIFLES, revolvers, binoculars, 
Hand Loading | typewriters. List Mailed free. Ear] Warring, Park- 





SEQUOIA IMPORTING co. 
17 Spear St. 


San Francisco 


Dealers, ask your job- 


ber for this ready seller. ersburg, Iowa. 





Denver, Colo. 12-2 


RIFLE TELESCOPES FOR hunting and target. Send 
for catalog. Malcolm Rifle Telescope Co., Auburn, 
N. Y. 12-3 








i - | MODERN-BOND CORPORATION SELL USED PREWAR .30 Cal. Luce Pistol, very ac- 
New Method Gun Bluing Co, Dept, 0-12 Bradford, Pa. | 815 West 5th Street Wilmington, Delaware | . curate nen Otel MeCormia eo. prey A 




















=a FISHING 
E. H. STEUCK TAGKLE 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING Guns and Ammunition 











eels 


Antique F irearms 


LIKE OLD FIREARMS? Then read Don Leech’s Old 
Arms Department in Hobby News Magazine. Dex- 


















. ter’s article on famous Wing collection just starting. a 
1127 17th Street Denver, Colorado NO CATALOGS Illustrated monthly. Dollar “pen ect” Hobby ‘Nene’ 4 
Jacksonville, Fla. tf 


WANTED: PATERSON AND Walker Colt revolvers, 
Colt dragoons, shoulder stocks and cylinder rifles. 
B. C. Smiley, Ang; a, Ind. 8-6 


" JE ‘LES, MUSK Ss — 
ANTIQUE RIF LES, MI SKETS, Pistols, pDowderhorns, 


flasks. List free, Nagy, 8 R_ South 18th, Phila- 


Remington Arms Co. Service Station 


- bc ! | HOFFMAN BLUING SOLUTION—After you have ‘spent 
Use The World’s Best Arms! | your money for mysterious formulas and quick methods 


of bluing your guns and have met with failure, re- 











Rifles, pistols, machine guns, body armor, member Hoffman Bluing Solution, Which has been on delphia. 
e&~ i as pistols, ete. Catalog O FREE | the market for six years, Sold with money- ack guar- | ee 
punen Senn sd antee, which none of our imitators can do. This is the 


Pacific Arms Corporation, Box 427, San Francisco, Calif. solution used exclusively on all Hoffman Arms Company’s 
~~ - ——_______— —- fine guns, used by the Frankfort Arsenal, and thousands 
of professional gunsmiths, recommended by Major Whelen 
in ‘‘Amateur Gunsmithing,”’ by Landis, Crossman, 





a Coa tae ee 
$2.00 TO $500.00. EACH paid for hundreds of old or 


Closing Out Entire Stock of Genuine odd coins. Keep all old money, it may be very valu- 


o 
a 
| 
go. | 
5 
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: “ater metas Seen 9 5 able. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin Value Book 
MAUSER AND MANNLICHER RIFLES Askins, Curtis, and all authorities on firearms, $2.50 | - : ae a 4 ,valu 00k, 
SAUER SHOTGUNS ber bottle and sold with money-back guarantee if it | Clarke Catt Compa sp Get posted Le eet ott ‘ 
Lowest prices in the U. 8. Send stamp for list. does not oo what we claim. Hoffman Chemical mt | é any, oe maT Re y, 2 19-5 ha 
; Ardmore, Okla | LEXINGTON coax ——_——_—_—____ peoneeteee ae et 
BAKER & KiMBALL, 38 South Street, Boston GUN LoveRo” uy ae. a > copy of | LEXINGTON CONCORD commemorative half-dollar, Ey 
——— ~ — GUN LOV ERS ATT ; oat on aot thy 1.35 each, Rare United States and foreign coins. é 
B NOCULAR REPAIRS SI Rg — i, This pln is the Military decorations, Catalog and Chinese coin, 10 
0 > to ¢ Sti % PSt. S agaZ S ents a » ) . y 
BI official publication of the National Rifle Association CRs Mengelle, Colorado “Springs: “C Alexis _Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colo.__tf 
To all types of PRISM BINOCULARS and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively CALIFORNIA, GOLD_-Quarter size, ae: half-dollar 
Send your glass for quotation to firearms. Its staff of experts who will give you ser 93C3 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. Norman 
PAUL WEIS Sieiden. Manufacturer, Importer Personal answers to your questions snclude such men | Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. tf | 
} er, Colo. as Whelen, Hatcher, and Askins. ou are under no | = oo | J 
1620 Arapahoe St., Denv — ——; obligation in asking for your free copy. The American Wh ey i E y 
Rifleman, Dept. S, 1108 Woodward Bldg., ween ere Oo Oo a ti 
DC IDAHO LION HUNTING, open all winter behind pack “3 Si 
The OVR-UNDA Gun SPECIAL CLOSE OUT of new guns and rifles; N. R. of well trained hounds that get the game. Wild i y 
for trap or field—the greatest improvement in a sporting Davis $17.50; Baker Batavia $27.50; Fox Sterling- Same pictures included. Good saddle horses. Fine bear : fl 
Gunin ageneration. Circular on request. | worth $31; L. ¢. Smith $34.50; Lefever $24; Reming- hunting in Spring. Frank Allison, Rams Horn Ranch, fu 
BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, Boston | | ton or Winchester pump guns $41.50; Winchester model | Forney, Idaho. 1-2 He 
| 94 carbine $26.50; Remington model 144 $38; Savage THOUSANDS OF WILD DUCKS stop on waters where : 
= be eA, ae = above 803 Market an ee Wild Rice and other foods grow. Free literature tells 
and calibres, Me anger, 302 Market St., ——. how to develop these feeding Srounds. Discount on early | 
SPORTSMEN TAKE ce phia, Pa, 2 orders, Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 350 A Bik, Oshkosh, s 
pallet mente geting, get Yankee “forming dies: chases. HEAVY PACIFIC BALLARD -40-70, 116 paper patched | Wisconsin, 
snd cast bullet." Gut Fea, remodeling, and special shells, shells, $25.00: New Sharps carbine 0-70, $7.50; EXPERIENCED GUIDE and four sons brought up in : 
Sights fitted. Let us now your wants. . Heavy En lish Percussion double, 6.00; ercussion the business t lad t take ¢s bas & 
. 6t St., Erie, Pa. y Eng au - € vuSsiness, be gla 0 take Sportsmen on trips; bi 
VANKEE ent COMWRNY, OOS S. Oth target rifle, double - $10.00; Pre ron — iS. have complete outfit. Write for details. John Mo- 
——— © W., 6 inch, target sights, square grips, tools, old, berly, Ent ance, Alberta. 
MORE BARGAINS—25 Colt automatic, fine cond., $9.75. Derfect, $22.50: 22-15-60 Stevens, black, .25-25 smoke- We Tw D OES NYS aI ~ 
"SS WG antnmnesae y p12. 38 Colt auto., | less, $1.09 per box. E. E. Robinson, San Bruno, Calif. | LIVE M “LARD DECOYS. Choice hens $2 each, 
32 Colt automatic, fine cond. , $12. : 5 drakes $1.50, English Calls hens $2.50. drakes $9: 
pocket model, quod, sone 45 a _ are, aoe ba OVER-UNDER, high grade guns; 20 gauge os” a Sent C. 0. D. C¢. G. Coffman, Carthage, Ill. R 6. 
ine, $18. 45 Colt revo ver, 0% barrel, > holster, 2 inch acta sath. rei a 6 Ibs., 2! Darrels, — , = —— - : 
bones ‘eart,, ‘e81-on 38 Colt pol pos., ai fime, $16. ed pe me Kinds ot’ ran’ *sht. 6 . gauge above: MINNESOTA GIANT WILD Rice Seed-—Write for 
44-40 genuine Bisley, 5%, fine cond., $50. a cata 25°39 Winchester underneath : weight 5% lbs., barrels Special price for Minuiate delivery. Mac regor- 
Bisley, 4% in., fair cond., $30. 45 Colt Te ne dann Both brand new—$165 each. Shipped with | Dennerly Co., Aitkin, Minn. ae 
7%, new cond., | $21.50. 44 Colt new oh gg ig privilege of eXamination upon Teceipt of $10. Wm. - —<——> 
hew  cond., ~ ge Py a ace eae. pote Krippner, 342 Madison Ave., New York City, Trapping 
7%, good cond., 22,00. fo single ot = Js = — my z “a 7 2 
51," good cond., $15. 32-20 §. A, Colts, 5%, good | FOR SALE: ONE German Officer's field ort 6 COYOTE TRAPPERS. Don’t depend on luck” You 
ni ar ses, belt & holster, $17.50. 38 Colt power, new, never used, with case and strap, ine. can’t catch coyotes without good bai v bg 
cond., cartridges, be 4 . Pie naaeh ame in ke $10 Des C. Al Mamas 1844 yote ut’ good bait. sé my NA 
OL rectal, 6 in., good, $18. 38 8S. & W. nickel Costs $20. wi , take mn, | «(A Garnsey, TURAL COYOTE SCENT fot best results. $1. per 
pl. revolver, hammer model, 4 in., $10. top brake. | Ashland Ave., Evanston, Ill. bottle and guaranteed, Satisfaction or money back. 
32-20 S. & W., 5 ja. sane oa. St Ge cae 5 MARLIN 22 CALIBRE rifle, model 39 equipped with | R. s. Oakes, Zane, Utah. 1-tf 
& W. revolver, 5% inch, 1917 moc ek, vere aw) ea Winchester telescope sight both new, cost $73. will TRAPPERS ATTENTION—USE moder thod T. 
’ ake hammer’ model, 4 in., genuine ivory mn 7 Ss ehtin esse , wits ua 2 SE 4p pga ods. ‘ake 
handle good $1 son 15 8. & W. Behofeld. 6 in, | Pinch pany yet to examination. Dr.” R. “W. skunks and other fur-bearers from dens without traps, 
he ( =P ‘dines abe tie winteal $i5. 33 Savace eum: ‘nch, Delhi, N. Y. smoke, water or digging. Instructions 50 cents. David 
porn Pigg tlt $12. Rem. automatic, 380, as new, $12. FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL Dads $1. You save Amstutz, Ransom, Kansas. 1 
Pre-war self-loading Mauser automatic, like new, 6 in, $2.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send diagram of gun WANTED: RAW FURS, Muskrats $1.75; Weasels $1.50. 
barrel, 765 cal., $24. Brand new self-loading Mauser. butt. Leon Clarridge, Station A, Box 43, Youngstown, Free bait, guides to shippers, Stern’s Fur Co., 
763 with stock, 6 in., $35. 22 Stevens off-hand target Ohio. New Brunswick, New Jersey, { 
pistol, fine, $7.00. 22 8, & W. ae “. pe ac FINE ENGRAVED SMITH hammerless 12.30. modified. FIVE WAYS TO Trap Coyotes. I catch 50 to 125 
fine cond., $17.50, same in 10 in., fine, $21. =pringfielc like new, cost $95.; $40. Marlin pump 12,298. full, each winter. Guaranteed to catch $5. Cicero Lang- 
ged fine at. —-¥% rasta . ti. ee like new, $20. J. J. Henry, Mason, Tl. ford, McLean, Texas. 12-2 
22 rifle, brand new, $9.00. My 2-2 », octa —— - = Fee —— — WY 12-2 
arre ine d., $15. C, O. D, express privilege of | GUN STOCK BLANKS, French Walnut, Sporters from TRAPPERS—INVESTIGATE MY guaranteed methods 
pare Ane 10% ye as good faith. Cameras, z, Specialty exhibition blanks, Mitchell Bosly for fox, coon and mink trapping, GS Mu Decker, iE 
lenses, binoculars, telescopes bought, sold, exchanged, Ltd., Bath St., Birmingham, England. Apr. 29 Huntington, Quebec. 12-3 p “A 
FOUNTAIN PENS all gy tial paired. sstial | MEXICAN MADE HOLSTERS, cartridge belts: horse Wa TED ROOTS, HERBS, Ginseng and fur skins to 
monable prices. — $550.00 Busch Celestial hd perry , hair articles, lariats, list. free. Tex Mex Leather Co., at high prices, “R. T. Greer & Company, Marion, PRE 
Telescope 3% po Fe ye piggy >on Esperson Bldg., Houston, Texas. Virginia. RE 
third — neon ‘ae tae caer high grade firearms in | LOOK! BRITISH WAR model field glasses, genuine 8- = Fie Pen — instantly! Circular free, N. | 
trade, 44-63-88 power Busch Celestial & Terr. tele- power binoculars and telescopes; want firearms, Paul | _Grant, 31s Osta ranch, Detroit, Mich. < 
scope, brand new condition, $100.00 value, will take Myers, Crawfordsville, Indiana. e FOR 
firearms in trade. _. Special Prices on all Xmas Gifts. GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain $1; fancy $2.50; extras, Taxidermy ha 
National Camera Exchange, 5 So, 5th St., Minneapolis, $5; Sporters, $1.50, $3.50 and $6. CT Harner, 1600 OR SALE. TW - 4 ", 
Minn. ; ub Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 11-3 e 3, Duffalee marge Toute neunted a a. t led| 
XIN 7. ’ ’. Greene rg » he rless >, MEST ons - a Ss, » C8 ’ mu 7 il 
"he now, San eae Parken eg Pcie, ane a ‘Sauen GUNSMITHING, RESTOCKING, SKILLED repairing. | tope and de" heads. | All new stock newly: mounted. ty Us 
hammerless, like new, $250.00; W. Scott Premier grade, Duplicate parts wade. James Macdonald, 65 Paradise | me by the Standard American Museum Methods of Trus Ville, 
8 gauge double hammer gun, English Sole Leather | Rd., Swampscott, Mass. to Life. Lasting moth-proof taxidermy. Reasonable FEL] 
Partitioned case, loading tools, shells. Gun alone cost BROKEN GUNSTOCKS REPLACED. Walnut stocks | full value prices, Reference—oyer 20 years’ advertising der 
Prewar, $800.00, like new, sell outfit $650.00; Special $5. each, fitted. Send Darts to Van Fleet Mfg Co., in this ,Magazine. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s Leading Spectr 
made to order Springfield Match vite with telescope, Joliet, I. Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, 1-2 course 
22 long rifle, $175.00; Charles Daly Diamond Grade, — Since ton AXIDERMISTS, Ww Th = Pro 
Ree to bore double hammerless, $175.00; Spencer § LUGER—barrels, stocks, Magazines, rear-links, Kniep, a {IST t a MANUFACTURE the most = fof, 
erat double barrel hammer gun, ‘never used, $165.00; Importer, 730 East 138th St., New York City, 1-2 skulle ee ior man ants o_o besa’ and tes BIR 
Nectar Golts, double hammerless,’ 10 bore, $75.06 Win- | TRAPPERS’ POCKET GUN 40c! Kills Game! Cir pclal eves and teeth, Illustrated pena aa request. oun 
chester 10 gauge lever action, brand new. $65.00. cular free. Grants, 3lst_ Branch, Detroit, Mich. a Taxidermist, 437 S. Mai . lara 
Davenport single § gauge, $25.00, Six 45-90 Rifles ; = 3 ew, _Taxidermist, S. Main St., Colville, Wash; . 
Windioater 1886, $25.00 to $69.00. Big stock of & and | GUNS. aod AED sed. ne ysratalogs. Ficese State | SCHUMACHER & SONS, manufacturers of Glass GOO 
10 gauge shells. ’ Send $10.00, will ship balance ex- kind wanted. Earl Russe »_fonmouth, : eyes for taxidermists, Taxidermists’ supplies, Indian Dan 
ress, allow examination. Printed firearms list 10¢, OVERSTOCKED 30-06 CARTRIDGES $2 per 100. beads, furriers’ supplies, 285 Halladay St., Jersey City, Co 
v P,. Frayseth, Milan, Minn. D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kans, N. J, 1-6 








Taxidermy 


Outdoor Life fe} and Recreation 


Taxidermy 

















TAXIDERMISTS’—FURRIERS’ Supplies. Write fo 
catalogue 100. Paul Miller, Cambridge Ohio. 6-12 





COMPLETE SET TAXIDERMY Lessons Half Price. 
12-3 


Ryan, B Box 14, Osceola, Nebraska. 





Big Game Hunters 


ATTENTION 


FINEST LARGE ARIZON 











After the hard trip 





getting your valuable 


Kennel Department 





does nothing but 
your work and has 
had 18 years experi- 


will pay you 








Big-game heads, hides purchase 


and rugs for sale 


JOS. KATONA 


624 Santa Fe Drive 








“em out 


M. é HOFMANN 


Taxidermist—Furrier 
and Dealer in Supplies 


HUNTERS, IF you are through experimenting 
inferior and unreliable Coonhounds and if you 
willing to pay the price a good dog is worth, i 
to investigate the Oorang Top-Notch Coon- 


which are the outstanding choice selection 


thousands of highly trained dogs. Oorang Top-Notch 
Coonhounds sell at $150.00 each and they are shipped 
days’ trial with the understanding that we pay 
return express charges out of our own pocket and refund 
price if you are not entirely satisfied We 
have other Coonhounds at $75.00 to $100.00 each 
are better than are usually found at the price. 
Our complete catalog of the world’s largest dog kennels 
mailed to your address for ten cents. Oorang Kennels, 
5-B, La Rue, Ohio. 
RABBIT HUNTERS—SEE and try “the “‘screw bug,” 
mechanical ferret for hunting rabbits, ground hogs, 

It travels round the curves and bends and routs 
of their holes and dens. Thousands of satisfied 
in the past three years. Sold on five days’ trial 
an absolute money back guarantee. Price $4.00 
with order. No checks. We have no agents. The 
Company, Franklin Square, L. 1., New York, 


M. 














rugs and ladies’ 


any job large or 


BROKEN POINTER DOG, three years old, white and 

i spotted, staunch on points, retriever, good nose, 

y hunter, $75.00. Broken setter dog, three years 

white and binek spotted, staunch on points, re- 
$7 


good nose, 5.00. Will ship C. O. D. on 


trial You pay 











small. Game heads, 





plies for taxider- 
mists, paper head forms for deer, glass eyes, 


COONHU NTERS, try my four year old coonhound Ford, 
a , stops and tree barks right when the 
il climbs, handles hot or cold trails with good 


thoroughly broke. Deposit $50.00 anywhere 


‘days’ trial. I pay express. Bob Sanderson, LB28, 
Maytield, Ky. 





open mouth heads for rugs. 
We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins 


f 
989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




















Taxidermists, 
Furriers, 


SALE COON, skunk and opossum hounds; fox, 
“and coyote hounds, Cracker Jack rabbit hounds. 
Youngsters nicely started at $15 each. Highclass point- 
and setters, fox terriers All dogs sold on trial. 
Send 10c for catalog ue. Oak Grove Kennels—lIna, Ill 


FOR SAL 














Fred Harmon, Box 264-L. Calhoun, Ga. 








30 Years Experience 
We guarantee to please 
you 1n price, also in artis- 
tic workmanship. 

Send us your Hides to be 
Tanned and made up into 
floor rugs, ing robes or 








SALE, Pair real trained rabbit hounds, male 
and female, 2% years old gun and field broken, steady 
i and hole barkers, shot over all last season, 
$25.00 buys them on trial. I pay express. sob Sander- 


28T, Mayfield, Ky 


F RE EM. 4N RIVER SIDE Kennels, Vandalia, Illinois. 
sale—One hundred hunting hounds, all ages 
wan colors, all broke dogs are shipped on ten days’ trial 
deposited or C. O. D. Write us or come and 





We mount birds, fish, game 
heads and specimens, life size, etc. 


- McFADDEN & SON 


3024 West 22nd Ave. DENVER, COLO. 





FOR SALE. Male and female rabbit hounds, 2% years 
, can hunt all day and every day and love the gun. 
$25.00 anywhere for a 15 days’ prepaid trial. 


Harmon, Box | 264-R, Calhoun, Ga. 








BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED GERMAN police pups and 
grown stock from imported prize winning = stock 

i sale on females Sold on approval. Dr. Alm- 
9 


Cooperstown, North Dakota. 





ore chain = sateen 
r 





A buck heads. T. E. Taylor, 
Holbrook, Arizona. 12-2 


$35.00 each which 


largest dog kennels mailed to your 








r old coonhound with 
and 






95 


and 


game 


the 


: each 
understanding 
own 
en- 


at 


usually 
f the world’s 
r ten cents. 


companions, 
<-drivers. 
canine 





agent 
S102 











express charges, if returned. We 
others Murray Kennels, F Brighton, Tennessee. 








One of Georgia’s best four year old coon- 
the kind that will tree two or three coons every 
with a chance. Free hunter, good trailer, and 
tree. Deposit $50.00 anywhere for a_ prepaid 


te of each breed a 


THOROUG "MERED “LLEWELLYN 


wanted ; 

















Big Profits 


> — In your s| Spare time ora real businessnow 
anda . shop Ister. Learn Laer eny OC 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES, fifty to choose from, 
of breeding, parents are Field and Bench win- 
low Christmas prices. Custerkyle Kennels, Box 
Miles City, Mont. 








new, Repair and Make-np all Kinde of of _ 
garments. Learn nd, ig heed f ironing and 
storage. Big demand, b' 
Mero ied in every neighbor 


TRAINED, PEDIGREED, COON, Bear, cat, deer, 
, fox and rabbit hounds. Pups phenomenally bred. 


Center Kennels, Sharon Center, Ohio. 








BE AUTIFU L IRISH SETTERS, best of breeding, pups 
months old $25. Also older dogs reasonable. 
H. Gucker. Glasgow, Mont. 





SPRINGER SPANIELS, 














~ GLASS EYES 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES from National and 
Inter-National Championship _ stock. None better. 


Ave., Boulder, Colo. 











for BIRDS and ANIMALS. Complete 
line of taxidermists’ and furriers’ supplies 
—shields, skulls, EVERYTHING. 





TERRIER PUPPIES 6 months old. Over dis- 
temper, 35 up. Booklet 2. Altura Kennels, E 


Texas, Route 1. 


Henry 
1! 


9 








gest stock i in the world. F inest quality, low- 


N. W. School of Taxidermy, Dept. 14, r Rat Nebr. 
ii Get an Elk’s Head that is converted 








bd 
% 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS, 4 months old; correct type, 
rat-tailed, healthy H. G. O'Meara, R. 2, Box 203, 


( ‘olor ido. 


CLASSY PEDIGREED AIREDALE puppies; males $15. 
Prompt service, safe delivery guaranteed. Guy Dille, 
Ridgeway, Ohio 





7 
5 


Bargain in a Musk Ox Rug 
00. 
GILBERT, Taxidermist 
LANDER, WYO. 





LEARN FURCRAFT Ra HOME. SURE and BIG 


ENGLISH AND IRISH setter pups, two to five months. 
s $12.50; females $10. Prairie Grass Kennels, 
Atkinson, Nebr. 2 
RUSSIAN WOL F HOUND PUPPIES. Silky coated 

Registered, extremely large strains. E. B. Kulbeck, 





Mont. 





FIRS c L ASS $ FOX 


ENG L ISH SE SETTE Ro 





Prot for spare time. 


'REE BOOK TODAY 


don’t fail to send for 


OPOSSUM AND Foxhound pups ready to start 
training, priced from $5 to $20 each. Lester West, 


Iowa. 





N. W. FUR CO., Desk £1, Omaha, Nebr. 





SALE: IRISH Terrier puppies, pedigreed ‘Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. A. W. Elkins, Route 3, Ko- 


Ind. 














handled for mounting; also scalps to mount 


SPRINGER SPANIELS. PUPPIES. Youngsters and 
trained dogs. All papers. G L. xosney, Dayton, 





Dealer in game heads, 





WATER SPANIELS HALF Irish, half Cocker, males 
5; females $12.50. Charles Gallagher, Spencer, 




















ELLOW SPORTSMEN: 
dermy are the best. 


2 PARTLY trained coon and skunk hounds, age 
and three, $15 and $20. Harm Prak, Decatur, 











WATER SPANIELS work on land or water. 
Montasula Kennels, Missoula, Mont. 1-3 





— ANIMALS, GAME heads, 


FIRST CLASS COON dogs on trial. Rabbit dogs $25 


W. E. Hall, McKenzie, Tenn. 


s. Wil- 
1 


9.9 











“REGISTERED 1 BU LL TF 





_Arthur Anson, " Mose, 











HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. Trial. Dixie Ken- 
A8, Herrick, Ill. 12-3 





Gor D TAXIDERMISTS EVERYWHERE 








FIFTY EXTRA WELL trained rabbit hounds. Harry 
Welsh, Mayport, Pa. 


“Steamboat a ol 








ley 
12- 








only 


for 
our 


5; white 
furnished 
Han- 
11-6 
Ky., 
and 
opossum 
rabbit 
female, 
and 
lay 
express 


you 
tes tiler 
him, 
express 


tud 


train 
dog 
Stanford 


re- 


Kennels, 


tf 


. Ree i- 
Opos- 
Hunt- 


De- 
Norfolk, 


sire 


of 


Rag. 


Valen- 
Roysterer’’ 
John 
12-3 
and 
Yat- 


dogs 


tf 


Stag- 


ig 


females 
oval 


di $- 


El 


s. Che: iD, 
Sarver, 


breed- 


Ris er. 
11- 

PICTURES on _ request, priced $25 
a 
8-6 


g sup- 


“hounds. 
9-5 


. Also pups. 
~ Bull- 
11-28 


winners. 


Kennels, 


oe WwW. 








Outdoor Life fe] and Recreation 


Books and Magazines 


Miscellaneous 





Books and Magazines 








| Pordisn-Game 
Harding /fagazine 


This magazine 


FISHING, 
departments :— 
Roots and Herbs; 
craft; 


news stands. 





FUR-FISH-GAME, 1 
PG oe 
Address......... ieee hineninemincn 





FUR-FISH-GAME 


is now one of real PLEASURE AND PROFIT, 
being an old publication with change 
none other than A. R. Harding, whose years of experience is making 
it the most talked of and fastest growing in the field of sports— 
Containing 80 to 100 pages, 
TRAPPING, 
The Gun Rack; Dogs; Coon Hunting; Fur Raising; 
Auto-Travel and Camp; Fish and Tackle; Wood- 
The Fur Markets; The Trap Line; The Question Box. 


Published monthly; $2.00 a year; 25 cents copy. On sale at 


SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED OFFER—FOUR MONTHS 35 CENTS 
172 East Long St., Columbus, Ohio 


of name and enlarged by 


stories and articles on HUNTING, 
ETC., each issue well illustrated with 











PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING © 


easy methods for sure detec- 
other minerals; simply ex- 
$1.50. How to successfully 
TRIANGLE SPECIaL- 


Fascinating and profitable, 
tion of gold, silver and 26 
plained for the inexperienced, 
pan for gold, $1. Both for $2. 


TY CO., 1517 14th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 

BARGAIN—6-VOL. set World's finest Natural History 
cheap Ray Cole, 205-O Sunderland Blidg., Omaha, 

Nebr. 12-3 


“Wild | Duck / Attractions 


rove your DUCK HUNTING 
[me ee, and i Jishing 


yu sckea and Fish 





NI RSERIES 


ONSTD 


AQUATIC 


SHKOSH, Wis 


LIVE DECOYS 


Wallace Evans famous little English Grey Call Ducks 
are bred under natural conditions and noted for their 
continual calling. Decoy most every variety of wild 
duck. The best for over thirty years. Price $6.00 per 
pair, extra hens $4.00 each. Order early and avoid 
disappointment. Also several varieties of pheasants such 
as Golden, Silver, Lady Ambhersts, etc. 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
St. Charles 


Decoy Callers (Pure Bred) 


Gray English Callers.. $ 6.00 per pair 

Black English Callers ss 8.00 per pair 

Black Mallard Wild Stock. 7.00 per pair 

Gray Mallard, Handreared. 5.00 per pair 

Canada Geese, Handreared 15.00 per pair 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Thos. J. Reed, Chincoteague, Va. 























PURE BRED English Callers $3.00 delivered, 
Arnold. _Shelbyville, _ Missouri. 


_ Fishing T Tackle 
“FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 


q Materials and Supplies 


DUCKS: 
Oliver r} 





























Illinois | 


| 











Foxes 
FOR SALE—Silver foxes. The progeny of the famous 
Brunswick strain of Canadian Silver foxes. Noted 
for their exceptional fur qualities. Write DuBois 
Silver Fox Co., Inc., DuBois, Pa. tf 





GENUINE TUPLIN DALTON Silver Black Foxes $300 





per pair. These foxes are registered in American 
Nat'l Assn. and will be sold on buyer’s approval, Frank 
Hildebrandt, Deerwood, Minn. _ 11-3 
1 CATCH from 45 to 60 foxes in from four to five 

weeks’ time. Can teach any reader of this magazine 
how to get them. Write for particulars. W. Had- 
ley, Stanstead, Quebec. 12-27 





‘Mesteniie- one ‘Sonus 


FOR SALE 


400 acres of clay land in Ogemaw County, Michi- 
gan’s best resort county containing 97 lakes. Ex- 
cellent hunting, trapping, fishing and swimming. 
100 acres of cleared land, balance cut-over land 
with good game cover, also 12 acre lake. Two 
houses and barns, etc. Good roads. Priced to sell. 


ROBT. L. KING 


227 Shearer Bldg. Bay City, Mich. 


AVOCADO GROVES 


Have 








Produce Nature’s most complete and delicious food. 


paid over 100% annually. Avocado (Alligator Pear) 
tree has paid $312 per yr. net profit for 7 yrs. Over 
30,000 trees planted First in 1928. Shares $2 euch. 
Easy terms. Security absolute. Time limited to get in 


on ground — floor. Highest Bank references. Illus. 


Book FREE, 


AVOCADO PARK GROVES, E. F. Hanson, Gen. Mor. 
(Mayor Belfast, Me., 10 years.) 105-OL Flagler Arcade, 
Miami, Florida. 


FOR SALE: TWO hundred acres hunting 
grounds, On bay off the Mississippi 
miles off shore line. Has lake and ponds and 
surrounded by timber. One half mile to town. One 
half mile off hard road. Thirty acres of farm land. 
Fine building site, high and dry. Dains & Ashen- 

hurst, Monmouth, Mlinois. 
313 /10 AC RES ON railroad 
ee Roosevelt Highway. 
horn Sheep reserve. Three 
Spring. Many buildings. 
Ellsworth, Ural, Montana. 
large, 





fishing 
Two 
sloughs 


and 
River. 





Kootenai River 
Deer and Big- 
Forest reserve. 
wanted. Elmer 


and 

Natural 
sides join 
Cash offer 








FOR SALE FINE, irrigated ranch in the Wyo- 
ming mountains in the midst of the elk, deer and 
mountain-sheep country on the main highway between 
a and the Park. Address Box 250, Care Outdoor 
ife t 


FOR SALE: 








Sportsman's Paradise. 
Caribou, game fish. 
Chester Bruns, 127 N 


}: 6,000 acres Canada 
Large moose lick on _ property. 

Exe. liquor and its use lawful. 

Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 















































ualit a $5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poultry, fur 
QTackle Tools, Instruction Books, etc. farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting ang fishing, 
Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter one H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas ye 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will A.ans, 6-2 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on | OREGON HOMESTEADS (late opening) offer excep- 
your own make. Flies tied to order. Catalog free. tional opportunities. Map and details, $1. F. G. 
J.T.WILLMARTH, 90 Clinton Ave, ROOSEVELT, N. Y | Thompson, Sheridan, Oregon. __ paeninenieireiaieams 
FISHERMEN! SPORTSMEN! STOP Back _ lashes, | 

snarls, sore thumbs. Use a Gem Level Reel Winder. | Siinndiiemens 
Fits any reel, ideal for night casting Satisfaction | OrpTpoo MEN: : ae —— 
vuaranteed. Price only $2.00, Globe Mfg. Co., 1751 | TDO R MEN: WONDERFUL success opportunity. 
gu ie ee Dept. G | Interesting, healthy, outdoor business of your own or 
Richards § ., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ep “| spare time or good paying employment. Write im- 
MINERAL RODS ON positive, all money back guaran- mediately Boberts, Alfred Station, Detroit, Mich. 

i isfi ri q i S ; | T . FIAT YA ~ ~ + 

tee if not satisfied. Write T. D. Robinson, Box gir |W. ANTED: UNITED STATES National Museum Bulle- 

Elgin, Texas. ee =— — — | tin 126 ‘Life Histories of North American Wild 
rr. Fowl.’’ Also Bulletin 107. State prices. Edwin Mc- 
Foxes Knight, Marquette Hotel, Yellville, Ark. 

NINE FOXES IN one day is the record of one man | BARGAINS IN 21 jewel Elgins, Walthams, Hamiltons 

! used my method. Have caught a full grown and other standard watches, $24.50. Guaranteed to 
healthy fox on a bare rock with no covering over the | Pass railroad inspections. Robert Parman, Arkansas 
trap. Fifty skunk in one season. One best set takes City, Kansas. 
fox, coon or skunk, Forty-six years in the business. MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE—Photos, description, 
Results guaranteed or no pay. References given. If many weeny matrimonially inclined, mailed free. 
interested write. E,. A. Estabrook, Pittsfield, vor Cupid's Columns, St. Paul, Minn. tf 
————— —— : “- | BE YOUR OWN Detective. Practical lessons in book 
FOR SALE—REGISTERED well developed silver fox form. Valuable information. Write Inter-national 

puppies. Our strain have been We a — for Service, D 150, Bandon, Oregon. 11-6 
sight sars and we have a strain which breeds true. = oe ~ ~ name Aeon = 
Excellent types inoculated against distemper. Prices | FIRE Cl — os age oe onsy = oe = 
reasonable for first class stock. White Lake Fox Ranch, BR oy on i Py opine TI terature, ee 
D. R. Aitken, Ranch Manager, Montague, Michigan OS oe Sees eee 7 es 
a ae = Tih TAIN - TER oom TOBACCO OR SNUFF HA cured or no pay; 5. 
CANADIAN GOV ERNMENT REGISTERED silver if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N-11, 

black foxes. 15 years’ raising foxes. Easy terms. | 1 iin’ Ma tf 
Priced according to age and pelt value. $300 to $700 - — 
a pair. Pelts bring $190 to $400 each. We buy all the | BRITISH GIRLS seek American husbands. Proposition 
pelts you raise. Valley Silver Fox Farm, St. Stephen, 0c. Cliffe. 16 Cambridge St., London, 8S, W. En- 
N. B. 11-3 ' gland 12-6 





Forest Rangers 


Men wanting outdoor work, qualify for Forest Ranger 
Position. Start $125 month; cabin and vacation: 
patrol the forests; protect the game; give tourists 
infermation 
Write MOKANE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 303, Denver, Colo. 








6- POCKET 
POWER 516 BINOCULAR 


Includes solid leather E sombinntion pocket 
and shoulder 2. Gniver wi i straps. 

weighs 123 of: niversal focus Special 

Mirak rakel t 5-power, 5 oz. sniversal focus 

$19. 85. acted Cissoumte on3, io 15% 310, 

Z ge returned after addy trial if not 
satisfied: e carry everything in glasses. 


J. ALDEN LORING 
Box D-182 O-we-go, N. Y. 

















fis Sportsman’s Wind- 
Proof Lighter 


A SCIENTIFIC MARVEL 


New Pocket Lighter. What Makes it 
Light? Why can’t a blizzard blow it out’ 
NoF ‘lint no friction no troublesome parts. 
Instant infallible 
Send 50c for sample and ane 
Sample Gold or silver plated, $1.00 
NEW METHOD MFG. CO. 

BOX O-12 BRADFORD, PA. 


|FIRST AID KIT 


For medical and surgical emergency 
sare, With snake bite kit, instruction 
book. 








E 
3 
ee 
Bs 








$3.50 postpaid 
SECURITY SALES SERVICE, Falls City, Nebr. 


spend Spring, Summer and Fal 

Why Not t gathering’ butterflies, insects? I 
noundreds o; for collections. Some wo: 
$1 to $7 San simple outdoor work with m 
instructions, pictures, price-list. Send 10c ‘on 
FA a. illustrated Prospectus before 

a 

MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects 
Dept. 22, Box 1424, San Diego, Californiz 


PERSONS PRONOUNCED INCURABLE from Rheuma- 

tism, Neuritis for immediate relief and guaranteed 
recovery of chronic pains, try ancient Hindu remedy 
adapted to Science. Successfully tried over seven years 
with splendid results. Money returned in failures. 
“omplete treatment $1.50. Address Professor Guha, 
AY S. Kansas City University, Kansas. 1-3 
BUILD YOUR OWN Boat, using our knockdown frames 

and ready cut materials. 55 models. Runabouts, 
cruisers, speed, outboard motor speedsters, row and sail. 
Send 25¢ for catalog. Brooks Boat Co., Inc., out. 2s 

































Saginaw West Side, Michigan. 

MEN WANTED FOR Detective Work. Earn big 
money; we will give you a job. Excellent opportunity, 

travel, and fascinating work. Particulars free. Write 

the Massinger Detective Agency, Inc., . O. Box 88, 





Grand Island, Nebr. 

MAKE MONEY in Photography. Learn quickly at 
home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like 

it. Experience unnecessary. American School of 

Photography. Dept. 


1288, 3601 Michigan Avenue, acts 








GOVERNMENT MEAT INSPECTORS, Forest Rangers, 


| Special Agents, Mail Clerks, Chauffeur-Carriers, needed 
often. $125-$250 month. ‘“‘How to Qualify’’ mailed 
free. Write Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo. tf 





ae it GET FOREST Ranger or U. 
35.-$225. monthly; permanent; 
m.. For details write 0. Bradford, 31 South 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
BUY, SELL AND TRADE guns, fishing tackle, binocu- 
lars, field glasses, watches, diamonds, gold, platinum, 
and repairing of all kinds. Sam Efron, 170 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 1-3 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, WINCHESTER’S Specific Pill. 
Price $1. Literature free. Winchester & Company 
(Established 1858), P. ©. Box 1547, Mount Vernon, 
New York. 1-3 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES: Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG money. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Travel, Experience unnecessary. Write, 
American Detective System, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. 8-6 
MEN: GET FOREST RANGER job; $125-$200 mo. and 
home furnished; permanent, hunt, fish, trap. For 
details, write Norton, 251 Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 
ROCKS, MINERALS, ORES—Special educational field 
collections for outdoorsmen, prospectors. Circular free. 
Southern Mineral Company, Lexington, Ky. 
BREWING BY ONE who knows. Beers, ales, wines, 
etc. Book $1.00. John Joseph Mulligan, Lock 
Drawer 891, Rossland, B. C. Canada. 1-3 
“OH-JOY’’ FOOT Powder for sweaty calloused feet. 
Send 50 cents to S and D Foot Powder Co., 123 
E. Lexington, Independence, Mo. 1-3 
REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the makers by 
mail, carriage paid; samples free on request. a 
87 Stornoway, Scotland. 1-5 
MINERAL RODS ON positive all money back guar- 
antee if not satisfied. Write T. D. Robinsin, Box 
87 C, Elgin, Texas. 1-3 
MAKE ROWBOATS, HOUSEBOATS, Canoes. Literature 
free. Weesho-Uco., 3lst Postal Branch, Detroit, Mich. 
VIOLINS, WATCHES, GUNS. Make 
i offers. Chas. Pickel, 
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Sell or trade. 
Kingston, Tenn, 














